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MODES AND /IOTORS 


Distinction in Her Car, as in Her Dress, is 
paramount in importance. ‘To use the Car that is 
Smart, as well as Reliable, is the most Lasting 
Satisfaction. 

The Owner of the New Locomobile enjoys a 
superior Satisfaction, and, knows Motoring at its 
Best. 

The Vogue of the New Locomobile is due to its 
Style, to be viewed not only in its advanced lines, 
but, in its Luxuries, Conveniences—its 105 Refine- 
ments. 

The First Electrically Locked Car 
One Man Top, with New Features 


Pure Stream Line Effect 
Standard and Parisian Bodies 


Touch a Button to Start 
Left Drive, Center Control 
Low, Sweeping Lines 
Exclusive Upholstering 


The Locomobile Company of America, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


National Branch House System. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


DIAMOND, PRECIOUS STONE,AND GOLD JEWELRY 
PEARLS, PEARL NECKLACES AND COLLARS, CHAINS, HAIR 
ORNAMENTS AND PINS, JEWELED WATCHES AND WATCH 
BRACELETS, EXTRA-FLAT GOLD WATCHES FOR MEN 


SILVER AND GOLD TABLEWARE, OPERA, FIELD, AND 
MARINE GLASSES; STATIONERY, LIBRARY AND SMOKERS 
ARTICLES, TRAVELING AND SHOPPING BAGS, TOILET 
ARTICLES IN SILVER, GOLD, AND IVORY 


HALL,MANTEL,AND TRAVELING CLOCKS; MANTEL 
SETS IN PERIOD DESIGNS, BRONZES BY NOTED 
SCULPTORS, TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND SHADES 


MINTON, CAULDON, COPELAND, CROWN STAF- 
FORDSHIRE, DOULTON, WORCESTER AND LENOX 
CHINA, ROCK CRYSTAL, ETCHED, CUT, ENGRAVED 
AND GILDED GLASS 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Firta AVENUE AND 3/7! STREET 
New York 
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For the 
Mother 


For the 
Child 













Protection for the Home 


The strongest desire of husband and wife, is the welfare of their children. The husband works 
hard to provide for them, you! would be glad to know how best to safeguard them. The wife works 
hard too—in the home— is equally ctereted with her husband in sound ineurance-protection. 


Net Cost is Low in the Postal Life 


2ad. Renewal-Commission Dividends and 
other Office-Expense Savings, covered by the 














Because: Ist. Commission ~- Dividends ranging, 
on Whole Life Policies, up to 


40% OQL% 


of the premium go to Policyholders guaranteed dividends, go to Policyholders in 
the first year. subsequent years. 


The Usual contingent Policy -dividends, based on the Compa earnings, able 
the close of Eeetend year, still further reduce tor eonecl va ensh oor after the first . 
The woman's interest in insurance- ion and health-conservation in the one is not 


less than her husband's. Nowadays sensible people talk these things over together. 


Why Not Investigate ? 
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The Postal Life issues all the standard forms— 
Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, 
Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s 
Welfare, Monthly a aed and In- 
dustrial—but it is probable that you will 
be interested most in a Monthly Income 
Policy the Contract that will so a 


regular monthly income for li 


Write the Company for Official !nforma- 
tion giving date of birth of both husband 
and wife, also occupation. The Company 
will send full particulars, and then you 
can talk it over together. Please mention 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE for August. 





No Agent will be sent to visit you: 
the benefit of his commission goes to you 
because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street 





STRONG POSTAL POINIS 


First: Stendard policy re 
serves, now neatly $10,000- 
ooo. Insurance in force 
nearly $50,000,000 


Second: Uld-line legal re 
serie imsurance— not frater- 
nal or assessment. 


Third: Siandard policy- 
provisions, approved by tle 
State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements and 
subject to tl.e United States 
Postal Aut! orities. 

Fifth: High medical stan4- 
ards in the selection of risks 
Sixth : Policyholders’ Health 
Bareau atranges one free 
medical examination cach 
ycar if desired . 
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Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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THE TEN BEST STORIES OF THE MONTH 


are in this big Fiction Number of McCuures. 
Their authors are the producers of the real 
literature of our day. Endless effort and end- 
less money in this country and abroad have 
been spent in securing their best work for the 
ever-increasing number of McC.ure readers 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Bill Came Back Henry Kitchell Webster 


The story of a plain business man and his modern and pretty wife 

whose faddist friends drive Bill to an unusual and original course 

of action 45 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


Brother Fans P. G. Wodehouse 


Introducing a new author whose story concerns an amazing hap- 

pening when the globe-girdling Giants and White Sox came to 

London 54 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


‘ The Gulf Stream Coningsby Dawson 


Another story in the series, “Other Men’s Wives,” each of which 
deals with some hidden domestic drama |e 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


The Desert Girl Charles Wadsworth Camp 


A thrilling, romantic narrative of the Sahara, involving an ad- 
venturous American engineer and a girl who defied the laws of the 
desert. It is published by MCCLURE’S as THE STORY OF 
THE MONTH ; 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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dances to the music of 
Columbia Dance Records 
played on her Columbia 
Grafonola 






The Columbia Grafonola “Favorite” *®50 
with 20 Modern Dance Selections *6O 


There will be a hundred times this # 










Ration 
this always-ready and always- delightful 
musical instrument. Pavlowa Dancing the “ Pavlowa Gavotte” 


(Columbia Kecord ASS66—§1.00) 


Pavlowa writes: ‘‘I use your Grafonola and dance records in 
my rehearsals with complete satisfaction and find your dance 
records truly represent the very SPIRIT of the dance.’’ 


Four Columbia d instruction records just out! One-Step, Hesitation, 
Maxixe and Tango. 75c each—$3.00 for ane es set; with Dance Instruction Book, 
FREE. Will play on Columbia or any standard make disc talking machines. 


Columbia , 


Graphophone Company 
Box H-213 Woolworth Building, New York Toronto : 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars 
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The Farce of the Pure Food Law Burton J. Hendrick 
This article tells of what has so suddenly happened to a widely 
heralded bulwark of public safety — what makes a dead letter of the 
famous phrase, “Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act” 


Henry Pours Gasolene 
A bright, amusing comedy by the author of “ The Last Train 
Back” 89 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


The American Wife Stephen Whitman 


The tragedy of the clash of social standards as brought about by an 
international marriage 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


The Last Christian George Kibbe Turner 
Another chapter of a powerful new novel dealing with a man’s 
religious struggles and experiences. By the author of the famous 
short-story series, “‘ Memories of a Doctor’’ . 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


For Good Conduct George A. Birmingham 


A gifted new McCLuRE author, who begins in this issue a 

humorous series on the troubles of an editor. Mr. Birmingham is 

the author of “Spanish Gold” and ‘General John Regan” 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


Driving Forty Mills for $100,000 a Year. . Edward Mott Woolley 


The story of the man who has solved the problem of the woolen in- 
dustry in the United States. How and why William M. Wood 
earns a $100,000 salary is told in this article 123 


Their Married Life Orson Lowell 


V. Suzanne Travets. A further adventure of Suzanne the 
Iconoclast: a series of wonderful drawings by a great American 
satirist ; 131 


The Honorable Percival Alice Hegan Rice 


THE STORY OF A BLIGHTED BEING. By the world-famous 
author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”’.. . at a 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


Your Money and How to Make It Earn... . Albert W. Atwood 


203 


Jeannette L. Gilder 


208 


08 


Books of the Day 
COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
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The Columbia Grafonola ‘Favorite’ ®5O 
with 20 Modern Dance Selections *GO 


There will be a hundred times this # 
, Summer when you will be glad you own Gus 










this always-ready and always- delightful ll K 
musical instrument. Paviowa Dancing the “ Pavlowa Gavotte” 
(Columbia Kecord A5S66—$i.00) ; 

Pavlowa writes: “‘I use your Grafonola and dance records in |) 
my rehearsals with complete satisfaction and find your dance |) 
records truly represent the very SPIRIT of the dance.” : 


Four Columbia dance instruction records just out! One-Step, Hesitation, 
Maxixe and Tango. 75c each—$3.00 oe the set; with Dance Instruction Book, 
FREE. Will play on Columbia or any standard make disc talking machines. 
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Graphophone Company 


Box H-213 Woolworth Building, New York Toronto : 365-3€7 Sorauren Avenue 
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The Farce of the Pure Food Law Burton J. Hendrick 
This article tells of what has so suddenly happened to a widely 
heralded bulwark of public safety — what makes a dead letter of the 
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Act” 77 
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For Good Conduct George A. Birmingham 
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humorous series on the troubles of an editor. Mr. Birmingham is 

the author of “Spanish Gold” and ‘‘General John Regan” 
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McClure’s Pure Food Bulletin 


[es following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 











vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 

McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 
your buying. 


Baby Foods Fruits 


Eskay’s Food (Page 191) Atwood Grape Fruit Company 
Mellin’s Food 


a 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Beverages Cresca Imported Delicacies 

Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee 

Blooker’s Cocoa Soups 

Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 

= ad (Page 161) Campbell's Varieties (Page 157) 

Ridgway’s Teas 

Rose’s Lime Juice (Page ror) Sugar 

White House Coffee (Page 201) Crystal Domino Sugar 


Sa. 











Candies and Confections Tonics 











Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 

Peters’ Chocolate 

Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 212) 
Grape-Nuts 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company’s Products 


Desserts 
Knox Gelatine (Page 165) 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 





Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 


Toilet Preparations 
A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap (Page 185) 
Fairy Soap 
Ivory Soap (Page 44) 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream (Page 188) 
Lablache Face Powder (Page 197) 
Listerine 
Mentholatum 
Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mig. Co. (Page 188) 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 


Frank E. Davis Fish Company Products | J. B. Williams Products 





his issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 
{cClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 
each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


: Read “The Farce of the Pure Food Law”’ in this issue. 


[ii names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 
t 
N 
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WHITBY—A London Arrow 
collar style—Fits the neck com- 
é, Ud VS fortably and does not touch or 


chafe the shirt. 2 for 25c. 


Metropolitan styles, exceedingly 


ano 
well made, of a standardized 
oa dependable quality, are Arrow 
shirt. characteristics. 
/ ) S $1.50 up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.. Inc. Makers TROY, N. Y. 
MAELO L OO OOM OM OO OM SARC ETAAOTOP TRIM RA OPOOOROTE, 
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McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and 


Accessories 

PAGE 
Caille Perfection Motor Co. 195 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 198 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Oo. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. 198 
King Motor Car Co. 202 
Locomobile Co. of America 2nd Cover 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Winton Motor Car Company 


Banking and Financial 


Bankers Trust Co. 
Lander, EB. J.~& Co. 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co 
Straus, S. W., & Co. 


Building and Construction 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Lewis Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co. 


Tarvia 


Cameras and Optical Goods 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 172 
Chicago Ferrotype Co. 192 
Eastman Kodak Oo 4th Cover 
Folmer & Schwing 
Gennert, G 
Int. Metal & Ferro Co. 

Motion Picture Camera Co. 


Rochester Optical Co 


Cigars and Tobacco 
Lucky Strike 167 
Murad Cigarettes 3rd Cover 


Piper Heidsieck . 178 
Educational 

American Schools’ Ass'n 

Brooks Classical School 

Bryant School for Stammerers . 

Home Corres. School 


Educational— Continued 


Illinois College of Photography 
International Corres. School 


| Language-Phone Method 


La Salle Extension Univ 

Nationa! Press Ass'n 

National Salesman Training Ass'n 
School of Applied Art 


Residential 





i 

| Co-Educational Schools 
| Foreign Schools 

| Schools for Boys 22-23-24-25-26-27- 


| Schools for Girls 


Special Schools 


- 34-35 
38 


28-29-30-31-34 


10—-11-12-13-14-15- | 
16-17-18-19-20-21 


35-36-37 -38 


Food Products 





| Campbell Soup Company 


Cream of Wheat Co. 


| Commonsense Gum Co. 
| Dwinell-Wright Co. 


Eskay's Food 
Knox, Chas. B., Co 
Postum 


Rose's Lime Juice 


Heating and Lighting System 


Miscellaneous— Continued 


Owen, Richard B. 


i Philo Burt Mfg. Co. 


Siggers, E. G. 
U. 8. Envelope Co. 


Musical Instruments 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Emerson Piano Co. 


Victor Talking Machine Go. 158 


Office Equipment 
American Writing Machine Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 
Typewriters Dis. Syndicate 


Publishers 
Book Supply Co. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


| Hearst’s Magazine . 


Leslie's Weekly . 
Munsey's Magazine 


Scribner's, Charlies, Sons 


Sporting Goods 


| DuPont Fabrikoid Co. 


Likly, Henry, & Co. 


| Mead Cycle Co. 


American Radiator Co. 163 


Gill Brothers Company 169 


Toilet Articles 


Ingram, F. F., Co. 


Insurance 


Postal Life Insurance Co. 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Ostby & Barton 


Tiffany & Company 


Miscellaneous 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Barnes, W. F. & John, Co. 
Evans, Victor J., & Co 
Keeley Institute 
Munn & Co. 
Natl. Commercial Gas Ass'n 
Novelty Cutlery Co. 


Ivory Soap 

Lablache Face Powder 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 


Travel 
A. B. C. Travelers’ Cheques 
Bureau of University Travel . 


Canada Steamship Lines 


| Clark, Frank C. 


Where-to-Go Bureau 


Wearing Apparel 
Suett, Peabody & Co. 


Stein, A.. & Company . 
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Harold Bell Wright 


Strikes a Mighty Blow at Authors and Artists 
Prostituting Their Work and Other Present Day 
Evils in Literature and Art in his Greatest Novel 


A Real Love Story 


THE Will Be Published August 8th 
EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 














G This delightful romance will hold you strenuous with interest from 
start to finish with its wholesome action, plot, counter-plot, mystery 
and love, sweet sentiment and strong passions. The startling truth is 
a chapter out of real life. The characters are flesh and blood. The 
purpose underlying the tale is clearly defined. The scene is one 


of Southern California’s cities among orange groves and the San 
Bernardino mountains. 


By the Same Author 
The Winning of Barbara Worth Their Yesterdays 


The Book That Thrilled the World The Best Seller E P blished 
Sales Nearing Two Million Copies "“Becest Basharn Werth 

The Ozark “Life Stories” FE eee ot Gee the Ladle howe toon 
That oer ae Udell’s sold. Harold Bell Wright does not con- 


of the Hills tribute to any magazine. His books are 
The Calling of Dan Matthews not published as serials, 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books 
Sold by Booksellers Everywhere 


Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is8}4x 5% inchesin size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. Ks convenient arrangement, notes, 
comments and descriptions of books make fe easier to select the books you want than the 
advantages of a regular book store. We list books on subjects and carry every book ad- 
vertised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter or 
post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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MS CLURES 








The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New Y ork 








D. C., SCHOOLS 





Academy of the Holy Cross 


On Top of the Ozarks A select school for girls in the National Capital, for boarders and 
Pureka Springs. Ark. day pupils, conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. Separat: 
department for little girls. Refined intellectual 
musical and religious training. Regular 

and Elective Courses——muric, art, ex 
pression, domestic science. Special course: 

in foreign language- 

Climate unsurpassed, 12 hours ride from St. and physical cult ur: 
ous. Dalias, Memphis, Kansas City or Little Beautiful new fire 
Purest water in the “alle 50 springs. . proof building in 


College and park of "a3 acre 
Crescent Conservatory ity Cow dentone 


Accredited Junior College for women. Prepara- Washington, D.C. 
tory and College courses. Certificate privilege. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
5000, 009 fireproof bullding,elevator; rooms with Disteict or Cotumera, Washington. 
yrivate bath. Outdoor life emphasized. Horse- ; Home and day school for girls 
yack riding, mountain hikes, etc. Limited to Belcourt Seminary Unexcelled location. Course lead- 
80 pupils entices Pert. © DS ea csntne ing to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses. Certificate 
Mrs. F. L. NANCE. Ne me admits to college. Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, Ex 
Bane u pression, and Languages. Social and educational advantages of the 
Capital. Outdoor sports. Address Mrs. M. B. SomeRVELL, Prin 
































Ca.irornta, Pasadena, Dept. D 


: District or CotumerA, Washington 
The Orton School for Girls Chev Chase Semin A home school, preparatory and 
Outdoor Study all Winter In the most delightful climate 2sth y ary finishing, for young ladies. Lit 


year Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges, Art, Music, Gymna erature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science Campus 

sium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris«, Berlin eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washington s 
Anna B. Orton, Principal “Suburb Beautiful." Artesian water 

— Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals 








Connecticut, Windsor ~ . . 7 
er Distarct or Cotumstra, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave 


The Campbell School 4 voms, sheet for Gunston Hall 4 Schoo! for Girls. Established 1892, Pr: 

Beautiful suburban location. College preparatory and : paratory and Academic Courses T wo years 

genevel cousecs Special work in Music, Art, Elocu- Post graduate and College work Music, Art and Expression 

tion, Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports Building specially planned for the school. Athletics. Mrs. BEver 

A. H. Campse.t, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. Campextt, Principals Ley R. Mason, Principal. Muss E. M. Clark, LL. A. Muss Ciara 
- ate . A. Bent ey, A. B. (Vassar), Associates 





Connecticut, Wallingford Disteicrt or CotumsBia, Washington, 2103-00 S Street, N. W 
; ; ‘ The Smallwood-Wilbur School for 
The Phelps School for Girls Washington Seminary Girls. Academic, Special and Co! 
College Preparatory and Elective courses. Intermediate depart- lege Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses, offering advanced 
ment, Music, Art Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and | English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Languages Travel Class 


outdoor fife Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For catalogue address Gymnasium. Tennis 
Tue Misses Peck, Principals Mars. G. T. SMALL Woop, Mrs. WM. A. Wiisur, Principals 


@) HILLSIDE 








Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one hour from New Yo 
Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. Attractive General and Special Courses for giris whe r not enter college. Music and 
Art instruction, Pleasant home and school life. Extensive grounds for outdoor spurts. New School building. Booklets on application. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B., Vassar, Principal VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith, Associate 














= —\\ 
SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Situated in an attractive and healthful New En ngene © town with all the advantages of a country school. Out- 
door sports, Gymnasium. Modern equipment hool farm. 60 acres of meadow and woodland. There is a 
happy spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and pupil. 


College Entrance Certificate. General Courses Jousehold Arts and Crafts. Special advantages in Music, 
Literature and Science. Fortieth year opens Sept. 23, 1914. For information address 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal _) 
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WASHINGTON, D. a SCHOOLS 














Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). A Junior ry be — Business Law. Ps ame oy indoor 
Preparat artment and two years of Collegiate and open-air sports. wling, Swimming, in 
Work. ht de attractive features of the large and Democracy of life and consideration for the individual 
the small school. Pre: girls for the real business of The story of the school, its remarkable equipment, its 
life. Specialists in Art, Elocution, Domestic training in home-making, told fully in our finely illus- 
Science, Arts and Crafts, og Raed branches, Library trated catalog. If you would like a copy address 


THE REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, Box 152, FOREST GLEN, MD. 























Bristol School 


For Girls Washington, D. C. 


Has the only really flreproof school buflding in Wash- 
ington, ts the only school with its own swimming pool 
and its own gymnasium large enough for indoor regu- 
lation basketball. Exceptional opportunities for 
physical development. 





The three connected buildings stand in their own park of 
three acres on the Heights, in the most healthful and finest 
———— section of the city. The property is valued at 


Froparatery, Academic and two- twe-seey O a ate 

Courses. Conversationa nc specialty. 
Scholarly work. Literature, Psychology, Civies by Merrill WASHINGTON, D. C. 
All te Fe rn "ag —S Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 


MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal sion. Travel Class. Outdoor Sports. Catalogue 


on request. 





An ideal School for Girls and Young Women 
Located in a charming park of ten acres. Surrounded by 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educa- 
tional institutions for which Washington is famed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined asso- 
ciations; —_ paventeoss wholesome. Pr 
Certificate and College Courses. Music, Art, 

and Domestic Science. Literature on request. Address 

rr. MENEFEE, President, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR GIRLS 


of SCHOOLS 4) 
To fit the girl in the right school is difficult—McClure’s can help 





WASHINGTON, D. C., GEORGIA, ILLINOIS AND MARYLAND SCHOOLS 








SEMINARS 


For Young Wome 
Located in the finest residential section of he. National Capital, 
overlooking Dupont Circle. Deligehtfi al school life combined with 
Washington advantages wo years’ course for High School 
Graduates. Generai and Special Courses Department of 
Domestic Science. Music, Elocution. $600 upwards. Modern 
Languages Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week. 


\_ EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 

















Drsraicr or Cotume1a, Washington, 2647 Connecticut Ave. 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


Students in a distinctly musical environment. The only resident 
music school for young ladies in Washington, and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest musicians Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand 
opera, dramatic art, languages, English literature, classic dancing 
Expression and “Accompanying as an Art." Individual attention 
home life, and daily supervision of practice. Twelve or more free 
concerts by world-renowned artists Mr. and Mre. Greene are 
the musical leaders of Washington Early registration necessary. 
Catalog. 


Tuos. Evans Geeene, Mrs. Wiison-Greene, Prin 


it.inots, Lake Forest, Box 209. 
College preparatory for girls, 
Ferry Hall for young women. Certificate 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesicy, Mount Holyoke, etc 
sion, domestic science. Swimming pool. Christian school with | 
care and country environment. For further information, writ: 
the Principal Miss Frances L. Hucue 


ictinors, Winnetka, Box 

: For Gisie Ideally located Chicago subu: 
Girton School school College preparatory, general 
finishing courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, F 
cal Training. Certificate privileges. Special preparation for B 
Mawr. Catalogue on request. 
| Francts Kinc Cooks, Princip 


accepted 









Junior College 
— 
Art, music, expres. 


n 








Illinois Woman's College 








A Standard College 


Offers full college and preparatory courses with 
certificates and degrees. Beautiful and healthful 
surroundings. Home environment and associa- 
tions, with everything tending to the development 
of ideal, capable young women. A Christian col- 
lege fully equipped for thorough teaching. C 
devoted to health and Physica! Culture. 

Experienced college-bred faculty of strong char- 
acter and highest ideals College accessibly lo- 
cated in the center of the Middle West. Literary 
and Musical atmosphere. Domestic Science, Music, 
Art and Expression. Expenses reasonable. Write 
for catalogue with detailed information. Address 


Woman’s College, Box D, 








Jacksonville, Ii. 























WESLEYAN 


COLLEGE 


This historic college for women is the oldest in 
the United States and one of the most reputable in 
the world. Thorough and extensive courses in Liter- 
ature, Languages, Sciences, Arts and Music under 


care of thoroughly competent instructors. Home 
influence and student government. Athletics and 
social features. Terms more than reasonable. Catalog 


and information on request. 


C. R. JENKINS, President 


Dept. B, MACON, GA. 











Mon ticello Ry = tate 'V 


~s 


77th year, opens Sept. 17th, ror4. A home school for 
young women and girls Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. Domestic Science, Music. Art. Certificates ac- 
cepted by leading colleges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratories Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with 
tennis courts, archery range, basketball and hockey 
fieds. Limited Enroliment. For catalogue address 


Miss Martina C. Erickson. Principal, Godfrey, Il. 














FOR WOMEN 


7 ene f 





Music HALL GORDON HALL CeNTER HALL 





i353 — Maryland College — 


Grace HALL GHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D. D., 


1914 


An Ideal College in Size, Equipment, Location and 
Courses of Study. Suburbs of Baltimore, convenient to 
Washington. 500 feet above the Chesapeake, in an exception- 
ally healthful and beautiful section. Large campus, with 200 
forest trees, athletic field, shrubbery and gardens. New 
fireproof buildings, steam, electric lights; private baths, 
set bowls, laboratories, swimming pool, gymnasium, elevator. 
The faculty is large and able. Two and three year 
courses for High School graduates. Graduate Courses in 
Music. 20 pia.os, new pipe organ. Graduate schools in 
Domestic Science, Elocution and Art. Unusually pleasant 
home and social life. Non-sectarian. Every attention given 
to mental, moral and physical improvement. Degrees con- 
ferred. Illustrated catalogue. 








Box N, Lutherville, Md. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS —ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 





IcLinoes, Chicago, 2044 Michigan Avenue, Box *. 

; i edergarten and 
National Kindergarten College Pipscrs-rics, snd 
for Young Women, 2 year Kindergarten Course. 1 year Primary 
Course. Graduate Courses leading to degrees. Resident tory 
mm (ollege Grounds. Send for Catalog. Address the Secrrrary, 

E.szasets Haretson, President. 





lL.inoss, Mt. Carroll. Box 608, 


Frances Shimer School and Junior College 
i the University of Chicago). For Girls and Young Women. Two 
rs College Work, Preparatory Dept.. Music, Art, Elocution, 
hers’ College Course in Home Economics, Secretarial Course. 
te $400. Certificate privileges. Large campus, 8 buildings. Gym- 
,sium. Pupils from 16states. Catalog Rev.Ws.P. McKee, Dean 


Hamilton College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Leximgton, Ky. 46th Year 


\ agg ~ A uni ad 
vantages. campus five 
well ¢ nipped eae. of 28. Stan- 
dard College Course 2 years for 
High School also a shorter accred- 
ited College wy ! Course. Preparatory 
Department. usic, Art, Expression, 
Yearly expense, ca 


$300. For catalog 
address The PRESIDENT, Box 3. 


. 





| 


















Science Hill School 


The oldest girls’ school in the South, now in its goth 
ur, offers an unusually thorough preparation for 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, etc., under specialists trained 
the best colleges. Study conditions are remarkable, 
ecause the school is in a smal! town and the number of 
upils is limited. Individual attention both in studies 
und school life Domestic science, domestic art, aca- 
jemic courses. The music department, under teachers of 
wide experience, offers excellent aivantages in piano, vio- 
in, voice and theory. Terms $350. Address for catalog 


Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal, Shelbyville, Ky. 


























HOOD COLLEGE 







Formerly The Woman's College. Offers a 
standard A.B. Course. Preparatory depart- 
ment for applieants who have not completed 
fourteen units. Also courses in Music, Art. 
Exp-ession, Home Economics. Accredited 
course in Pedagogy. Terms $300. Catalogue 
and illustra: booklet upon application. 
JOSEPH Hi. APPLE. Pd. D., President 




















\LASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


* The Misses Allen School 


\ddress as above for circulars 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 40 Concord Avenue. 


The Cambridge School for Girls 


Offers E al Opportunities. Attractive Dormitory, In- 
ring Teachers, Splendid Equipment in Every Department. Ten- 
Basketball and Gymnastics. Addresa 
Miss Corr, Head Mistress 


| 
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Notre Dame 
of Maryland 
A College for Women 


of Notre Dame, the stron: teach- 
ing order of women in United 
States. To train the body, mind and 
spirit, to develop true womanhood, is 
the aim of Notre Dame, and wonderfully 
successful have been these School Sisters 
in training gris, due 
to their distinctive 
methods of im- 
parting individual 
instruction. 


(stots Dam by the School Sisters 
























Notre Dame is 
ideally located 
park of 7Oacres, 
acres, 

affording splen- 
did opportunities 
for all forms of out- 
door exercises, such 
as rowing, basketball, 
tennis, hockey and horseback riding. 

Its extensive grounds, with their grand 
old oaks, towering chestnuts and pines, 
and a host of beautiful flowers and plants, 
offer aconstantinvitation to life outdoors. 


The college is a massive building of fire- 
proof construction, with all modern ap- 
pointments. The students’ rooms are 
models of simplicity, convenience and 
refinement. 


Regular college courses lead to degrees. Excep- 
tional oppertunities for the study of Music and Art. 
Instructors in all departments are specialists, and 
the lecturers have a national reputation. 


Notre Dame Preparatory School 
for Girls is for younger students = 

to whom special care and r 
attention are given. Prim- 






New 
Coll 





















ary, Academic and Col- 
lege Preparatory f 
Courses, Physical 
Training. 

For views of grounds 
and catalogue con- 
taining information 
more in detail, 
address 

NOTRE DAME 
of Maryland 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
The girls’ schools advertised in McClure’s are good schools 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 


Lasell Saninusy 


For Young Women 
RIVER DAY 








Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and sani- 
tation, the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery are studied in a practical way under the super- 
vision of competent teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special Courses, including Art 
and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten teachers. Organ, piano, violin and voice. Tennis, boat- 
ing, swimming, riding and other sports are encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. Twenty 
acres, twelve buildings. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW 
Ph.D., Principal 








112 Woodland Road 
Auburndale 
Massachusetts 
Ten Miles 

from Boston 
A School A bbo Ac d College Certificate 
For Girls t m Privileges 
23 Miles a e General Course 
from Boston DOVER, Mi Household Science 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis courts and athietic fields. Six modern buildings 

containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly a = —_ = A iw —.  Syuaeeen. recreation room and infirmary. Established 

reputation in educational circles for scholarship and i history. Modern spirit and methods. $600. 
MISS BERTHA. BAILEY, "Tranaipat. 






























& 


| | Ai BRADFORD ACADEMY 
| 


| FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





} BRADFORD. MASS. 

| 112th year opens Sept. 16th 

hy Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 

ity Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
| 1} Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
| five years and two i. course for High School graduates 

ua Address Miss LA . KNOTT, A.M., Principal, 


Rogers Hall School cir. 


38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 

Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of high 
schools. Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for 
outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. New 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue address d 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
It is important to choose rightly for your girl—write McClure’s 
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The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


MINNESOTA, MISSOURI AND NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 

















Situation Half way between Boston and New York. 
No raw cast winds,as om the sea coast. 
Three houses. Beautiful grounds. 














































. General and College Courses. Certificate. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, driving, 
ponies and riding master, swimming, 
country excursions. 

















| Munwesora, Faribault. 


MassacnusettTs, Boston, The Fenway, 28. ’ A home achool for girls, established by 

Miss Chamberlayne’s St. Mary Ss Hall Bishop Whipple in 1866. Refined com- 

. munity, beautiful, healthful region. Certificate to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Home and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory and Smith and other leading colleges. Music, Art, Physical Culture. 
General Courses. > Catalog. Address Rt. Rev. S. C. Evsairt, D.D., LL.D., Rector. 
Cataerine J. Coameercayne, Principal. Miss Carourne W. Eevts, Prin 





7 Missovet, Columbia, 680 College Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) Christian College and Conservatory of Music. A Junior 
House In The Pines College for Women. Officially standard- 
ized. 64th year. Located in a ‘‘city whose business is education.” 
20 college-trained instructors. § large buildings. 20-acre campus 
Outdoor sports. Homecare. For year book write 
Mrs. L. W. Sr. Crarm-Moss, President 


4 school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every atten 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and 











happiness Miss Gerrrupe E. Cornisa, Principal. 
Missourt, Nevada 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 4 Arlington Street, Box M. Cottey College for Women (sjjcti's. Junior 
Miss McClintock’s School for Girls and Elective Courses. Music, Domestic Science, Art and Expres- 
: rn Ole lif t sion. High standards of work and character. Separate dormitory 
——ae ony aes Me 5 ye | for young girls. Ideal Christian Home. Outdoor sports. Address 
. ae Mary Law McCuwrocx, Principal. | Mrs. V. A. C. Srocxarn, President and Founder 


Mrssovurt, St. Louis 
Pt ; s4th year. Senior and Junior Col- 
Forest Park University leges and Prep. Certificate admits 
with advanced standing to Eastern and West'n Colleges and Univers. 
College of Music, E. R. Kroeger, Director; Stockhoff, Piano; Nord- 
strom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Expression, Art, 
Bible School, Domestic Science. Year, $300. Pres., ANNA S. Cairns. 
Missouri, Mexico, 1203 College Place. 

: For Young Wo- 
Hardin College and Conservatory 50" Yours Wo- 
College, standardized by University of Missouri. Preparatory 
courses for college or business. Domestic Science. Conservatory. 
Music—German standards. Art and Expression. Normal depart- 
ment. State certificate Joun W. Mititon, A.M.., President 

Missouri, Fayette 
= A Junior College for young 
Howard Payne College women, fully accredited with 
the University of Missouri. Three buildings; gymnasium and out- 
door sports. Three years’ state certificate given to graduates. Do- 
mestic Science, Fine Arts, Music, Art and Oratory. Board and tui- 














may tion for the year, $300. Address H. E. Srout, President. 
DIRECTLY from Missouri, University City, St. Louis. 
Grammar School Lenox Hall 


Rational education of the Girl of today for the Woman of tomor- 
row All High School Courses Two years of College work. 
Specials. 








Miss COLtins 





Massacnuserts, Cambridge, 20 Everett Street. New Jansav, Ovenee 


The Sargent School Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Largest normal de- , ies f see ti Cilnemine 
partment for physical education in the world. Sessions at all A country school, 13 m Music Aan ~ ity. aaned oe 
seasons. New buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet. | tory and special courses. Music, Art, lomestic Arts ane vad eat. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Supervised physical work in gymnasium anc id. ustrated cat- 








alogue on request. Address Miss Lucik C. Bearp 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston) New Jresty, Englewood, Box 605 on : P 
For Women. Full four-year course ollege preparatory an 
Wheaton College "or Women. Full four-year course Dwight School for Girls [7S cures. Certif- 
efficient home-making as well as for the business of life. Special cates accepted by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils in- 
two-year diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings sures individual attention. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New 
100 acres. Catalog. York. Gymnasium Tennis, riding. Address 
Rev. Samuet V. Core, D. D., LL. D., President Miss Cremuron and Mess Farrar, Principals 








New Jersey, Bridgeton (near Philadelphia). 


Ivy Hall for Girls 


In a pretty country town in one of New 
Jersey's most healthful sections. The number 
is limited, affording opportunity for individual 
instruction. The home life, outdoor life and super 
vised athletics are features. Certificate privileges. 
Special Finishing Course. Music. 

Miss MACDONALD. 
Muss FInn. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 


Graham Hall 


A Home School for Girls. A city school with healthful environ- 
ent of a country school College Preparatory and General 
‘ ourses with College Certificate privileges. Advanced work for 
High School Graduates. Small classes. Lower School for younger 
irls. Three buildings, large grounds. Limited number. Sports, 
swimming, horseback riding. Catalogue upon request. | 

Mrs. A. D. MacLarn. Miss I. L. Lane, Principals 

Miss S. L. Knapren, Associate Principal. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Advice about a school for your daughter is freely given by McClure’s 
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NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS “2s 











entenary wore avium 
‘olle tate 169 acres in cam- 
$ pus, athletic fleid 
nstitute and school tarm 
to meet every 
For Girls need for outdoor 
sports and recreation. Beautiful modern 

buildings for residence. Instruction 


so 
thorough as to meet adoquneety all college 


entrance requirements. Ranks among the 
best girls’ schools to be found anywhere. 
Special courses in Home Economics, Art, 
and Expression. Conservatory advantages 
in Music: pipe organ; 25 pianos. Two- 
years’ course in college subjects for high 
school graduates. Catalog. 


JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., D.D.,Principal 
Box M, Hackettstown, New Jersey 











Ms GhNg eatiotte | Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Brantwood Hall School for Girls Vammala, Westshester Co. Y. = 
s oun Goan Mew Vests Clty En colebrated Lawrence Park A Friends’ School for Girls (with separate departments for 
ie Son ew Se ee SS eae gene ng dock sexes under 14 years in care of Home Mother). 44th 

Bronxville, N. Y. Prepares for all colleges. General course. year. Beautiful new buildings, 70 acres, 500 ft. altitude. 25 

Unusual home life. Ideal environment. miles from New York. $300 to $375. Primary, Preparatory, 


Commercial, Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science and Music Dept 
Address 














C.R. Blenis, Director 
Box J 















On- the - Hudson 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres,in view of 
river and mountains. Elective studies, Pre- 
paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, No entrance examinations. Qut- 
door sports and recreation. Riding, physical 

g Culture, dancing, socialtraining. Two 
hours from New York. Address for 
booklet, mentioning this magazine, 
FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Ph. D., Director 


we 7 a ee 
- —— ~ 
"mee peeve 

















New York, Scarsdale 


Heathcote Hall 


The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls A country 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis Faculty of six- 
teen instructors Superio »spportunities for Music and Drawing. 
Healthful outdoor life 40 minutes from Grand Central Station 


> 9. Suburban 
Miss C. E. Mason’s “32325 
For Girls and Young Women 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Only 40 minutes from New York City. Upper School 
for girls 13 to 25. Lower School 7 to 13. Certif- 
ieate admits to leading colleges. College 
Preparatory, Graduating and Spec 
Courses in Art, Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Nature 
Study, Handicraftsand DomesticScicnce 
European ciass for travel and study. 

A thoroughly modern school with one 
teacher to three pupils, and offering 









Catalogue and views, address 
Mrs. E Russet’ Houghton. Principal 





or Mason %) 


























courses almost as varied and broad as many of the best colleges 
The buildings, five in number, are large and modern. Located ir 
the midst of a beautiful tract of fourteen acres of grove and lawn, 
on one of the most magnificent heights along the Hudson, with 
thirty-mile view of the river. While practically a country school, 
the location gives all New York City advantages. 
For catalogue address 

ines MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., 
Free, Me Lock Box 708 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Now is a good time to take up the school question for your girl 



















MLM IL 


NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA AND OHIO SCHOOLS 


fF 














+. 2 . 
ssinin HOME-LIKE, sensible and altogether and College Preparatory Courses. Home 
i praiseworthy school situated amidst Making and Vocational Courses. Gardening 

scenes renowned for natural beauty, rich and Horticulture. Well equipped gymna- 

in historic and romantic interest. Only one sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, etc 


hour from New York. Maintains a high Seperes . for you . rl 47 y 
School For grade of scholarship. Academic, Music, Art Iiustrated booklet cent wee on Seaemnn uy, 
Girls Principal, CLARA C. FULLER Associate Principal, MARTHA J. NARAMORE 


Ossining-on-Hudson 


New York 








New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 

For girls. 32nd year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
lesley. Mount Holyoke. General course. Special courses for High 
School graduates. Music, Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
Tne Messes Hype and Evta Vireaitia Jones, A. B., Principals. 


RU 


PUTNAM 
HALL 


A Vassar a. : E FRONT VIEW, MAIN COLLEG 


ONE MIL 

© FROM VASSAR and Conservatory of Music. Charlotte, N. C. 
A school raised to distinction by a combination of com- A $300,000 college plant. 17 experienced teachers 
mon sense, definite ideals, outdoor life and individual from the best Universities and Conservatories. 
training for college or home. Recommended by such High-Grade Suburban location. Piedmont District—College 









eminent educators as Dr. James M. Taylor, ex-President has reputation for good health and thorough 
Vassar College : Dr. Wm. Arnold Shanklin, President College for work. Gessrtmentect iterary. Music. Art, ‘Ee. 
Wesleyan University, and Dr. Taleott Williams, Presi- Ww pression, etc, Catalogue on application. 

dent Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University omen CHARLES B. KING, President, 























‘ertificate privilege for all colleges. Sleeping porches 
and sun parlors. Write for catalogue and views 


ELLEN CLIZ8E BARTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Poughkeepsie Box 806 New York 


 einennen GRPGttene o.m 8 
Emma Willard School 
For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful new, 

fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 

acres. Tennis courts, a basketball. Gymnasium, with 
e 














——- pool, bowling al i Resident nurse. A broad 

variety of work, including colle preparation and courses t M ? 

tor girls not going to college. Special advantages in Music a a r y Ss 

and Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certificate 

admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. An Episcopal Southern College for Girls and Young Women. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. Founded 1842 


nusual Health conditions: outdoor life 
: 25 acres of fine old oaks 









U 
10ist ¥ Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal, all year. Unusu 
Year Jj Troy, N. ¥. half a mile fro ate Capitol. t 

: 14 Electric-lighted, steam-heated buildi 
Two-year preparatory and four-year collegiate courses Art, 
Elocution, Music, Domestic Science, Business. All necessary 
school charges, $300. Address for catalog 

Rev. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, 

Box 21, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 










ual equipment: 


























Outro, Glendale, (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 


aro, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood, Box W. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School | Glendale College 


. For Girls. An attractive Home Department. Prepares for the Large Faculty, Ample Equipment. “The smaller college” sends 

est colleges. Advanced course for High School graduates. Music. out the largest proportion of successful women, because the 

rt, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science methods are direct and the small classes insure a study of the im 
Miss E. A. E_y, A. M., and Miss M. F. Sm ru, Principals dividual Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
To fit the girl in the right school is diffcult—McClure’s can help you 
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OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 























he is good to be in a school that is like a big country home 
—with woods and orchards. 

of girls, and be benefited by our intimate instruction. 
two hours from Cincinnati; in our 70ta year; tuition, $300. 
We want you to send for our little brown booklet; 
you will find that one of our graduates lives near you. 
SCHOOL OF THE BROWN COUNTY URSULINES, St. Martin, Brown County, 0. 


“‘The schoo! that is aloof from the iconociasm of the age.” 


Any girl will enjoy our kind 
Weare 


perhaps 

















FORD 
oljege Women, 


One hour from Cincinnati 
Elevation 1000 


i 


Founded 1830. 
Among the beautiful hills of Southern Ohio 
ft. Standard four-year college course, B.A. degree. Two- 
year Normal Domestic Science Course. Excellent four-year 


courses in Piano, Violin, Voice, Art and Expression. fecraz 
‘ Sun Parlor, Athletic Field, Senior House. Extensive 

additions to plumbing and many interior improvements. 
ates $355 a year Music, $100 extra. Write for “Seven 

Points—Oxford College." Address 

JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President, Oxford, Ohio 























eechwood 


-A Cultural and Practical School 


If by choice or tyay woman 
is ‘ed to some vocation, she will succeed 
if she has been train i 
or’ her natural aptitude. 
important for her as for her brother. 
Beechwood offers College Preparatory; Col- 
oung lege Departments; Conservatory of Music; 
Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory. Courses in 
en Domestic Science and Arts, Secretaryship, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten 
' as electives, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field 
4and new Gymnasium. Unusual Buildings. 
Rooms with private bath. Moderate terms. 
M. H. REASER, Ph, D., President, Rox 401, Jenkintown. Penna. 
Rev. D. KR. KERR, D.D., LL. D., Asso. (22 minutes from Philadelphia) 














Apply for 
Rm + to 








Bishopthorpe Manor | 


Box 233, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visitor 


A select school for a limited number ofgiris. Attrac- 
tive home life oat careful oversight. ““The most congenial and 
most contented boarding school that I have seen in this country 
states an experienced educator Convenient 
Peautiful and picturesque 
Athletics and outdoor life 
Courses Certificate privi- 
mestic Science, 









or in Burope,” 
to New York and Philadeiphia 
situation Detightful climate 
College Preparatory and Finishin* 
leges. Exceptional advantates in Music, Art, 
Domestic Art, Arts ani Crafts, and Elocution 
For booklets address The Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box M 

i ; A girl's school with an unbroken 
Linden Hall Seminary history since 1746 Beautiful, 
healthful location. Substantia! buildings, modern equipment. Pri- 
mary, Academic and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Business. Home and social life distinctive features 
Gymnasium. Terms $400. Booklet. Address Rev. E. S. Hacen, Prin 








| 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS Founded 
1853 


Healthful, invig 
orating locatior 
amid picturesqi: 
surrounding 
100 acres of 
park land. Six 
modern, hom« 
like buildings, ; 
**The Mountain School’’ Is, 12 teachers 
residenc: 
= preparation; also conrase for girls 
not colleg Music, dancing, practical do 
on phyenenl work in cymees um and athlet 
fleid under a tte ined director. On Main Line of Penna 
R. R. between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
IUustrated catalogue free on request. 


A. R. GRIER, President, Bex 103, Birmingham, Pa. 
For 


Miss Cowles’ School &7%-1: 


(Highland Hall) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Miss Emma Milton Sout. A. B., Head of School. 


Pre for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesiey 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Cert 
chte privileges. A!» 
strong general cours 
Musie, Art, Domest 
Science. Healthf 
location, in heart of 
—— Moun 
ure spring 
water. Stone build 
ing, modern in 
rovements—a 
Se with bath. Gymnasium, sw imming pool and new 
oe Resident physical director and specialists t 
all departments. addres: 


(Inc. ) 
































The Mary Lyon 
School for Girls 


school in a college town. 
Philadetphia, College 
and General Courses 
Music and A! Art.€ areeente flege? 
Strong Junior Departm: Promo- 
tion by subject. Gpen-air classrooms 
and outdoor gymnasium. Basket- 
ball, tennis, bowling, canoeing, 
aesthetic dancing, riding. 


M. CRIST, A.B., Briesigat 
Swarth more, Pa., Box 150) 








A count 
11 miles 
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The girls’ schools advertised in McClure’s are good schools 














Lincoln Schoo 


New fireproof building. 
and Elective courses. 
devoted to outdoor 
coasting and skating. 
Departments. 


girls. 
MISS FRANCES LUCAS, Principal, Ticonderoga Road, Providence, R. 1. 


For Girls 


Established 1888 


City advantages. College Preparatory 
Thorough standards of work. 4% acres 
sports. Basketball, hockey, tennis, safe 

Well equipped Art and Domestic Science 
Gymnasium. Special arrangements for younger 
For circular and views address 











PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J. 
Penn ScHOOL FOR Grats. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language, Music, Art and Domes- 
tic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports 
Rooms with private bath Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, N. ] , occupied by school during May each year. Rates £425. 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
1 For Girls, Suburb of Philadel- 
I 


; ’ 
Miss Say ward s Schoo yhia. Coilege preparatory and 
special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic 
Science Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim- 
ming. Grounds and building enlarged Develops character, mind 
and body. Miss S. Janer SAYWARD, Principal. 





Ruove IsLanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 

For a limited number of young girls. Outdoor life. Gymnasium. 
Manual training. General courses. Special care for each girl. 
Send for catalogue. 














CONVERSE COLLEGE’ 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. . 
Near Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude 800 
feet. Ideal climate. No malaria. 
A standard college for women. Courses in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences; in Fine Arts (Music, Drawing and Paint- 
ing.) Only 190 in Dormitories, Send for Catalogue. 


. 





ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President. 











IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Opens Sept. 24th in its completed half-million-dollar 
plant. A beautiful semi-suburban location in the 
center of Southern education and culture. Fine new 
residence halls and a modern school hall, gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. Schools offering diplomas 
~—Academic, Coliege Preparatory, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Expression and Physical Education, 
Literary faculty of 20 college-trained specialists. 
One teacher for every eight students insures care- 
ful home training, attention and refinement. 











Nashville, Tennessee. Uniting and continuing, on beautiful 
Belmont Hill, Belmont College for Young Women (25th 
year). and Ward Seminary for Young Ladies (SOth year). 


HHT 
it 


HA t! 


i 


« 


J.D. BLANTON, LL.D., Vice President 


School of Music the most expensively maintained 
and best equipped in the South, with 17 American 
and European-trained instructors. Certificate privi- 
lege to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Vanderbilt, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Chicago and others. Two years’ 
work, chiefly elective, above college preparatory 
leads to Ward-Belmont diploma. More than 30 States 
represented. Over 20 Pr cent. Northern girls. Ten- 
nis, hockey, basketball, horseback riding. Number 
of girls limited. Early application desirable. Cata- 
logue and booklet of the various schools, also View 
Book, free on request. JennieM.Masson, Registrar 
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Souta Cargoutma, Charleston 


A school fo 1 
Ashley Hal - be tn oy college preparation with cer 


courses, 


tificate privileges to best women's colleges Reautiful old estate, 4 
Northern advantages in southern 


acres, with modern equipment 
climate Catalogue on request 


Mary Varpri~e McBee. M. A.. Principal 





offering a broad variety of 





Select Home College for the 
Higher Culture of Women 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Thoroughly Christian. Ideal lo- 
cation, excellent equipment, 
splendid opportunities. se autiful 
highland campus of 25 acres 
Sanitation practically perfect. No 
death, no elopement, no casualty 
in the history of the institution 
for 25 years. Physical Culture and 
Athletics emphasized. University 
Bible Course. Standard four-year 
College Course leading to degrees. 
Congervatory advantages in Lan- 
guage, Literature, Music, Art and 
Expression. Term opens Sept. 17, 
1914. Write for Book H. 


Mr. E. G. BUFORD, Regent 
Mrs. E. G. BUFORD, President 





On Main R. 
Rt. Rev. A. od RANDOLPH, D.D., LL.D., Episcopal Visitor 
.¢. ORLANDO PRUDEN, Rector 
Offers a thorough education at moderate Beautify 
and healthful location. Ten-acre ecampus. M 


Ay ER 


1 — x 
Mrs, Elizabeth May Wilt<. B.P.. Principal, Box 2 


























Vircinta, Warrenton, Box 24. 


Fauquier Institute 





For Young Ladies. The ssth session begins Sept. 24t! 4 
Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, ss miles from Was! : 
A limited and thorough home school. Rates, $230 upwards 
logue on request Miss Necture V. Burcer, Prin 











Vircmtia, Winchester. 








——_— 






catalogue 





ennessee (llege 


for Youn Q Women 


Where Girls Become Happy, Healthy, Intelligent Women 
Conducted under influences that make for liberal education 
and spiritual quickening. Complete preparatory and collegi- 
ate courses leading to A. B. degree 
music, art, languages and pedagogy. 
and home influences. Situation in beautiful Cumberland foot- 
hills—unexcelled for health. Terms reasonable. Write for 
Address Geo. J. Burnett, President. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 616 Main St. 


; For higher culture of ng 

Fort Loudoun Seminary women Delightful lo on 

in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business Co. rses 

Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages Gymnasiu and 

all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 17th Terms $300. For cata- 
logue, address Miss Kataarine R. GLass. Pr 

Virecinta, Bluemont, Box 522 

(Select School for Girls and Young La 

The Loudoun Electrics to Washington, D. C. Rare 2 

bination of advantages of National Capital with those of the n . 

tains of Virginia. Health unsurpassed. Preparatory and ? 


cotiege courses. Personal attention marked feature Addr 
ev. G. L. Atten, A.M., Ph.D., Pr 









Murfreesboro Tenn 





Viracinia, Charlottesville 


St. Anne’s School for Girls (Episcopal) 


Three hours south of Washington. College Preparatory, Business 
and Special Courses, Music, Art and Modern Languages. Large 
campus, modern buildings. Terms $300,%0. Illustrated catalogu« 

Miss Mary Hype DuVAt. Principal 


“Atter Highest Standards.” —$250-$350 


Southern F n Female College 





Splendid advantages in 
Delightful social life 

















Vermont, Barre, Box 12 


; In the Green Mountains. College 

Goddard Seminary entrance certificate. General Course 
Music, State Teacher's Training Course 
4 Buildings. Gymnasium. Ath- 
$250 a year no extras. 
Ogtanpo K 


equipment Large endowment 
letie Field 


for half a eentury.” 






Domestic Science. New 


Houtrsree, Litt. D., Prin 





VIRGINIA, Staunton 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, 
Students the 
time Send for catalogue 


modern appointments 
Terms moderate Pupils enter any 


183 


Scuect For Giats m Vircwna 
Registered Junior College.Prep.or College or Finishing Courses. 

Social Training and development of manners in home life 

Music, Art, Expressi on, Remcetic Setense, Tennis, Basketba 


Five b ym. ate 
Aatuue Krie Davis, A. M., 207, Coutese Pract, 









For Young Ladies. Opens 
Sept. roth, rorg4. In Shen- 









past session from 35 States. 











E. C. Wemar, Principal. 









Aollins College- 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN Founded 1842 
College Course (4 years), College Preparatory (2 years), 
Music, Art, etc. On an estate of 700 acres in the beau- 
tiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. 
Buildings equipped for 250 students and 35 officers and 
teachers. For catalogue and views address 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 326, Hollins, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


VIRGINIA, Staunton 


| Stuart Hal —e my the Virginia Female Institute. Founded 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains Sone ge preparation or general courses with 
diploma. Special advantages in music and art Gymnasium and 
field sports. Catalogue and views on request. 
Maria Penpieton Duvat, Principal 

Vireo, Abingdon, Box 230 


Martha Washington College Found! 853. A 


school for girls, in 
the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude 4 years’ 


college work, also Preparatory Department, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10-acre campus. Terms, 
$275 to $325. Catalogue on request S. D. Lone, D_D., President. 


nde eta | Virginia College 


Beautiful and healthful location in the 

Location famous Valley of Virginia, near Natural FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
) i fine ns 

writ, cass Misvetion 1000 tect. Fore, wroceg ® un- One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
tainair. Outdoor life in extensive grounds. Tennis, b eshet Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
ball, beating, riding and driving. Notable health —— a =" famed for health 
record, Not a serious case of iliness in oo r ~ Sty Met > and beauty ot 

$100,000 equipment. Certificate privilege to ; Pat : eons aga 
The School leading colleges. Patronage from every quar- s 7 y scenery. Elec- 
ter of the U.S. anc outside. College Preparatory and Finish- i yt, SF: } tive, Prepara- 
ing Courses of one and two years for high school graduates. Lower sebvol tory and Col- 
for girls 9 to 14. Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Secretar'al Courses. -. 
Special advantages In Music. Pipe Organ | , lege Courses. 
The H For years the Seminary has been a school of ~~ ee Music, Art, 
¢ Home marked individuality, consisting in its 


the girl bome and ~ Expression, 
giving the girl bo 

Home Life in the Modern School, fienks ic piace of those : Domestic Sci- 
eft, freedom of assogiation with faculty and :tudents, personal attention to ber 


ence. Super- 
«bole life, to health, manners and cbaracter, as well as to mind, the whole aim . ae ore 
being to make her the finest woman, Send for literature, showing what euch men pi ised athle tic “ 
as Bishop Vincent, of Chicago, U. S, Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, and Rev. Students from 32 
Joshua Stansfield, D. D., of Indignapolis, say of the seminary; also our Mand- States For cat- 
some Catalogue and Beautiful Book on the Home Life, Two railroads, Rate $296. 
4.5 Vi Vv 3 alogue address 
Southern Seminary, Box 984, Buena Vista, Va. s 
MAT TIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


v 
Sweet Briar College salen conte 


‘ . | FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Sweet Briar, Va. 30th year. Boarders lim ited to 150. Prep. and Jr. Col- 
lege Courses Music, Art, Expression, Dom. Sci- 
ence. Music a specialty Modernequipment delightful 
climate, large campus, homelike atmosphere. Close 
supervision of health and habits. Terms $200 to 
$300 For catalogue - i, G. Nofisinger, A. M., Pres. 
address Kox 129, Bristol, Va. 















































rhis college for women offers opportunities 
equal to those of colleges for women of the 
first rank. A four years’ collegiate course 
leads to the A. B. degree. A sub-freshman 
department prepares for college. Courses are 
offered in music and art. Health conditions 
are unsurpassed. The college is located in the 


foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains on an | p 4 b S — 
estate of 3000 acres. Sweet Briar is on the main WwIis urg eminary 
1; J ° “1 . 
in ailroz ) 8 8 ° Beautifully located in the Alleghany Moua- 
of ‘ - whe Southera. Railro ad, ast — south For Girls tains, 2300 ft. above the sea, near Greenbricr 
of Washington. Ninth year opens Sept. 22, White Sulphur Springs. Fine brick and stone build- 
‘ ~ ings; modern equipment: large campus; strong faculty 
sat For catalogue address Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, Business 
A foundation school not conducted for profit. Terms 
DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, Pres., Box 110 $280.00. For illustrated catalogue address 
ADMINISTRATION R. C. SOMMERVILLE, A. M.., Pres. 
” naman Box 53, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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McClure’s will answer any inquiries about schools 
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CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON, D. C., AND CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS 


Mount Tamalpais Military Academy ELE CT RICI TY 


CONDENSED COURSE IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





Fully accredited U. S. Army Officer. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Mounted Artillery Open air gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Twenty-fifth year begins August 18, 19014 Boys accepted for sum- | 
mer vacation. Junior Scheol separate. For catalog address | te n One Year 
: A.M., D.D., Headmaster. | 


Agraur Crosey 


Bliss Electrical Schoo! 


Studies restricted to theoretical and 















VL 





tical electricity, mechanical drawing and 

necessary engineering knowledge Actual construction of ap 

Prepares for Any College paratus, installation and testing right in the school. Teaches 
concentration and hard work. For young men of energy and 

including U.S. Naval and Military Academies. In the character. 21 years of greatest success Hundreds of grad:ites 


hold first-class positions. Opens Sept. 23. Writefor new « 


center o cecadent education. Faculty, equipment and 
118 Takoma Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


methods which make capable boys eligible for entrance 
anywhere. Special class for those expecting to enter 
West Point on certiicate 


THE ARMY AND NAVY § 


ASEAN 






Connecticut, New Haven. 


The Berkeley Schools 5,))5.5s"°?" 


tion.” Personal work, home atmosphere; enter g 
E PA RATO R Y Ss * H @) 0 a year sooner. Especially for western and so rn 
boys entering Yale. Regular and Summer 5 





C. LEAVENWORTH, | 










4111 Connecticnt as ara 












WASHINGTON, D. ae Y 
Six new, substantial, impressive bu dings, especially de- 7 " . . 
y te heated and ‘ventilated | Cottage plan—boys and ; Connecticut, Wallingford 
masters live together. Splen Tlnasium and athie v] 
field. Baseball, football, basketball and track teams di- 7% The Choate School 
rected by competent coach. Many other inducements. 7 A New England Preparatory School, with a Lower Sc! 
Write for complete, illustrated catalog of either College Y young boys. A catalogue will be sent upon application wit 
Preparatory or U.S. Academy Preparatory Course Y> | dresses of those who know intimately the School's work and 
ittitl acter. Georce C. St. Jonn, Headmast 














Ridgefield School for Boys 


50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the Berkshires—115 acres. 
Lake, one mile in length, provides all water sports. Athletic fields, gym- 
h nasium, new buildin: ollege certificate privileges. The limited num- 
& ber of boys gives each student individual attention. Address 


ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph. D., Headmaster, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


tamford Preparatory School 


iN ey Stamford, Connecticut 


We not only teach our boys—we live with them 


50 minutes from New York. An ideal home school on the cottage plan. Only five boys, of high character, received i: 
each house Becoptionsiiy strong faculty. Certificate of the school is accepted by leading colleges without entranc« 
examinations. Athletic fields for all sports. An expert is in charge of the nye sical de tment, and each boy receives th 
physical development he porsonally needs. For catalog address ALFR! . ROBJENT, Director. 






































rah EOE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








For a thorough training of brain, body and morcls. Located in an attractive New England town. 344 hours from New 
York City. 8ist year. Complete oe my with modern buildings, new — and athletic fields. Prepar 
for a aere 3 usiness or palontioc ome An endowment permits moderate 

G. TRUESDELL, , Principal. Connecticut ¢ Literary Institution. 17 Main St., Suffield, Conn 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


McClure’s will give you unprejudiced advice about schools 





CONNECTICUT, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, ILLINOIS, INDIANA AND KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 





Connecticut, Washington. | 


The Gunnery School 
Founded in 1850 by Frederick W. Gunn. A school in the country 


for sixty boys. New gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 
Joun ( BRINSMADE, Headmaster. 





Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools. Athletics under supervision Address 
Louis H. Scnutte. M.A., Headmaster. 


Florida Military 
——Academy— 


Jacksonville, Florida 


In the “land of flowers and sunshine."” A high- 
grade »reparatory school for boys and young men. 
Courses of study prepare for any university and for 
the Government Academies. Location unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and attractions. All outdoor sports 
throughout the year. Finest camp site, camp equip- 
ment and rifle range in the South. Home life of 
cadets the very best. New 860,000 Building and 
Equipment. Large campus and athletic field. Board 
and outfit of uniforms, etc., only $395. For catalogue 
and other information address 

Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt. 

















Efficiency Experts Direct the 
Training at Culver 


Culver is the first and only school employing a con- 
sulting psychologist to re- 
move the guesswork from the 
training of the individual 
student. In its methods, as 
well asin its wonderful equip- 
ment, Culver has seta new 
standard for preparatory 
schools. Its many unique 
features are fully described 
in a@ most interesting cata- 
logue. Address 


The Secretary 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Culver, Ind. (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 











INDIANA, Notre Dame. 


Notre Dame 


“World Famed.” The 
Classics, Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Architecture, 
Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and Engineering (Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Chemical). Board and Tui- 
tion, $400.00 a year Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, 
$400.00. Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. For 
catalogue address (specifying department): 

STUDENTS’ Orfice. 


University includes the Colleges of 











FOUNDED 1845 
Designated Honor School by U. 8. War Department 

In Kentucky: The school, having a country campus 
of 96 acres, is free from city influences yet accessible 
to Louisville, 9 miles away. The campus gives every 
opportunity for outdoor sports and recreation. Boys 
over fourteen prepared for college and for life. The 
enrollment is limited to 150, with a teacher for every 
10 or 12 students. The faculty are thereby enabled to 
know each boy and lend every effort to produce cap- 
able men rather than merely graduates. Military 
training under a U.S. army officer develops a boy's 
executive ability. Technical instruction in wood- 
working and machine-shop practice. Excellent phys- 
ical and chemical laboratories. 

In Florida: Tenth winter at the $60,000 home at Eau 
Gallie on Indian River. Outdocr life made possible 
all year with open-air swimming pool and sea bath- 
ing Boat-building. Southern trip included in regular 
terms, $500. Address 

The Superintendent, Kentucky Military Institute 


Lyndon, Kentneky 





GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The most superbly equipped boy’s school in the South. Classed A by 
U.S. War department and one of the six military schools in the United 


States on the Honor Roll. 


Our catalogue, sent on request, will give you details not only of the scope of our instruction, but of 


he instillation of ideal. 


enti ‘o hea sic velopment and that make 
COL FE“ WOODWARD, President, COLLEGE PARK, (Near Atlanta) GEORGIA. 


LAKE FOREST = 
ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan 


28 miles from Chicago. Address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 
Headmaster, Box 115, Lake Forest, Ill. 








The Marketplace of the World 


AIM DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL 


No longer necessary to go East for best 
reparatory education. We prepare 
»y8 for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc 

Studies adapted to requirements of the 
articular college. Also certificate 
rivileges. Separate school for younger 

boys. Modern buildings. Gy:nnasium 

Sane athiétics. Swimming Pool. 

Non-miliuary 








for Guaranteed Goods 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
A boy is a sensitive thing—let McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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ILLINOIS AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 








ILtinors, Woodstock (1 hour from Chicago ’ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


DUXBURY, MASS. BY THE SEA 
Four buildings. New concrete residence =. New gymnasium. Extensive ground 
Large athletic felds. Cinder track. Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymout 
Harbor, bordering on school grounds. _— camp in Maine woods. College or busines 
preparation. Individual responsibility developed Non- military. Upper and low: 
schools For {ltustrated catalog address 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 82 King Czesar Rozd 


(Copley Sq 


Todd Seminary for Boys Ximuitciy “heath, “cy | Chauncy Hall School 


years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. Every gradu Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 

ate has proved himself a man. Highly commended by mothers MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOI 
Our ideal—" For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen Write for hook and other scientific schools Every teacher a specialist 

and information about Northern Summer Camp. Nosce Hut, Prin. | Fean«tin T. Kurt, Prin 








|THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 





Billerica, Mass. 
TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON 


For boys from eight to sixteen Location unsurpassed 
for health and beauty. Course of study—practi 
and efficient. Modern buildings. 100 acres. Tabi 
supplied from our gardens and model dairy. Outdoor 
and indoor gymnasium. New athietic fleld designed 
for every sport. Physical training and athletics ar« 
ciosely supervised. A moderate military systen 
Health and morals are considered of first iumportanc: 
Our young boys receive particular attention in details 
Limited to fifty. Write for booklet. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box 


fF? 


Cy 





MAIN BUILDING 














_ [WORCESTER ACADEMY 














8lst year begins 





: . 
Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-6 Mile Track. Sept. 10th, 1914 ~~ Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 


ee 


il School 








Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1913 from 25 states and 10 countries. 


A Strong Achievements: - 160 boys prepared for 31 colleges in the last four years. 


Efficiency : Faculty of 21 experienced men, including Prussian Exchange Teacher. 
Democracy: Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and generally democratic. 
Supervised Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School teams in all sports. 


Because of Beneficence : Moderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 
Catalogue. D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 100 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 











Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


McClure’s will answer any inquiry about schools z 
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MASSACHUSETTS, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEW HAMPSHIRE AND NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


Massacnusetts, Groton. { MASSACHUSETTS, Worthington. 


Lawrence Academy Pine Brook School 
\ country school for boys. Athletic field of 12 acres. Running A country School for Young Reoys, 90 acres. Modern equip- 
ack. Gymnasium. 4 buildings. Preparation for any college ment. Outdoor life. Prepares for any secondary school Tutor- 
wer school for young boys. Write for catalog ing for older boys. Summer work a specialty 
Argruve J. Ciroucu, A.M.., Principal R. B. Dickinson, Principal 











Massacnusetts, Concord. 
AS Massacuusetts, Wilbraham, Box 292 


Mill Brook School Wilbraham Academ 
For boys from 6to 16. Limited number. ooacres. 5 buildings; n . y 
inasium; ample playfields; school gardens. College prepara- A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful living, 
; Manual Arts. Training for leadership. 35 minutes from and gives thorough preparation for college work 
Boston. Address Wiumor R. Jongs, Headmaster Gaytorp W. Douctass, Headmaster 








A chief object—the Sg ry of boys for College. Also thorough 
courses for business life. Large faculty. ®mall classes. A distinctive 
record for college entrances, all leading colleges. Supervised physical 
training forevery boy. Athletics. Several inter-school teams. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming pool. Dirt track and oval for winter use. 16 bulld- 
ings. 200 acres. Free medical service and nursing. 50 miles south of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Military department under direction of 
Coramandant detailed by the Secretary of War. 48th year 

St. James School. For boys under thirteen. Separate buildings 

and campus. 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector, Rev. E. T. MATHISON, Associate Rector 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Kemper Military School 


in the Heart of old Missouri _Pesignated as ‘Honor School”’ by the War Department; the highest rating given 


Prepares boys for College or Business. High standard of academic work, supplemented by military train- 

ing and athletics. Certificate admits without examination to universities and leading colleges. A teacher 

to every 10 boys. Supervised athletics for every boy. Great athietic field. Lake, gymnasium, manual 
training. Rational home life. Modern buildings. 30 acres. 7ist year. For catalogue address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, S rintendent, 714 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 














OLDEST AND I A RGEST | NEw HAMPsmine, Exeter. 
MILITARY SCHOOL The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Unusual oppertunities for boys of exceptionai character and abil- 
IN MIDDLE WEST. ity 134th year opens Sept. 16th, 19014. Catalogue and views. 
Rated by U.S. Government as one of the ten Address 
“honor se ‘es THe Pritts Exeter ACADEMY 


hools. 

WENTWOR I H New Jersey, Morristown. 

rri wn 00 College Preparatory Boarding School 
MILITARY ACADEMY } Mo sto Sch 1 for Boys. Small classes; partial self- 
hits the mark in a Boy’s Education. Reaches government. Supervised sports; new gymnasium. Lower School 
a 7 Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; Dean Hurlbut, Har- 
where ordinary day schools do not interest. vard; Dean Frederick S. Jones, Yale; Dean Keppel, Columbia 
Prepares for Colleges, Universities, Govern- President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 
ment Academi or Busi en teachers 
— Universities. sy —— 
athietics, system reaching every student NEw Jersey, Newton, Box T 
Swimming pool. New gymnasium. Situated - : he . , “he , i ae 
in historic Lexington, on Santa Fe trail, 43 miles Newton Academy Ay sch _ 3 : ? 2° y eel 
from Kansas City. of access from ail military. 50 miles from - ri 
points. For catalog and further information mary to college preparatory or business. ‘(ne teacher to six boys, 
address insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. 54th year 


1816 Wash Ave., High elevation. Gyninasium. Horses and ponies. All sport 
The Secretary, LEXING m0 Puiie S. Witson, A.M., Prin 
q . 
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S 


MMA 


One of the 7 Buildings Lake on the Campus. Junior Dorm., another of the 7 Buildings 
A very liberally endowed school on highlands of unusual beauty and healthfulness. The 100-aere campus, with its lake, 
lends itself to outdoor sports of all kinds. Athletic fields, quarter-mile running track, two gymnasiums, swimming pool. 
Chemical, physical nb biological laboratories. The splendid equipment of modern stone buildings makes dormitory life 
safe and comfortable. Younger boys have a new fireproof dormitory of their own. The school prepares thoroughly for 
any college or technical school. 67th year. 60 miles from New York. Terms moderate—$400. Address for catalog 
JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, Box T, Blairstown, New Jersey 
SG ppp] ]])) nn . rUDdniraMpsrrrphW—G“I_\ WK. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
We know just the school your kind of boy needs—McClure’s 
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NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 








ey 


gs ‘Military, but Not Reformatory’’ 
f Freehold § 0. sr:ucs saname fe eee 


eye eye 
Milita Not a wing or annex for the little , heme. Our schools are Milita 
nearly half a mile apart; each is plete in itself, and 
entirely y-4-yY - of a other. “The rules and regula- 
sehool, but both 1 are 


tions are those bes each 

School under the SAME SAN AGEMENT. "Bach school belng Academ 
limited to 50 cadets, insures that individual care and in- 
siruction only possible in a small = Preparation for 














Se ee 
m ew or miles m 

1 asi thietic fields and all outdoor and or Older Bo 

For Boys 7 to 13 J cauipment,cyminsiums athletic geign and al ousdoor and ys 

Rates $450 to $500 Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 89, Freehold, N. J, Rates $475 to $550 
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The Peddie boy is educated 
—not merely instructed 


i \ i 
' ty i "i | iis i i i Kit a Because Peddie is endowed it offers, at $450 to $550, all 
, . of the advantages and equipment of expensive schools 
All colleges admitting on certificate accept Peddie grad- 
uates without examination. Features to heip his work 


and keep him happy are: 60-acre campus, cinder track, 





NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE lake, gymnasium, pool, diamond, gridiron, library, labo- 
“I: ° ratories, observatory, etc. Every boy is systematically 

Bordentown Military Institute and scientifically trained in athletics and public speak- 
oO » is the individual development of a ing. Schooi is located at Hightstown, N. J., on Pennsy!- 
boy ee ——— oad cuhatesshlp Ser ‘the ‘wens of the vania R. R., between Philadelphia and New York. Lower 
school for boys of 11 to 14 years. For booklets and cata- 


world, either in college or business 
A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully 
selected pupils of high character, adequate equipment, 
supervised athietics, military discipline, healthful 
location z0th year For catalogue, address | 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


RUTGERS 


Preparatory School for Boys 
New Brunswick, N.J. 3% miles from New York 
Begins its r40th year in new plant. Cottage system, 
fireproof buildings. Beautiful location overlooking river. 
Liberal endowment and connection with first-class col- 
lege guarantees thorough work at moderate cost. Boys 
receive individual attention—a teacher for every 10 | 

| 
| 


log write Roger W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 8G. 
Hightstown, N. J. 













Defeated 
but twice 














boys. Athletic fields. Physical work required daily 
under direction ¢ a specialist. Flourishing lower 
school in separate buildings. Efficient House Mother. 
For catalog address 


William P. Kelly, A.M., Headmaster, Box 139 























WENONAH 


Military Academy 
Wenonah, N. J. 





No factories or saloons in town 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepar- 
ing for college or business is secondary 
here to producing boys known for 
their all-round manliness and their mental and physical effectiveness. The school is small enough for an 
unusual amount of individual training. This is supplemented by the team-work that results from a mili- 
tary system properly directed. We are the only preparatory school in New Jersey whose military work is under the =. 
vision of a United States Army Officer. The town, being entirely residential, has a hign moral tone. Large drill hall and 
gymnasium. Athletic field. Particular attention given athletics. Special school for juniors. President Wilson, before 
becoming Governor of New Jersey, said Wenonah was one of the best equipped schools he knew and was doing a splendid 
work For catalog address 


DR. CHAS. H. LORENCE, President. CLAYTON A, SNYDER, Ph. B., Sup’t. Box 407 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
If in doubt about the location of a school—write McClure’s 
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NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 











Montclair— 
Academy cana 


You will be interested to learn how we stimulate 
ambition and encourage boys to discover them- 
selves. You will be interested, too, in the sound, 
thoroughgoing methods of teaching our boys 
something more than their mere daily lessons. 








Montelair stands for the manly training of gentlemen and their 
thorough preparation for college, scientific school or business. 
The Academy is situated on the eastern slope of the Orange 
Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 13 miles from New York. 
Modern equipment, including gymnasium, swimming pooi, 
ithletic field. “Your Boy and Our School” is a booklet that 
will interest you, no matter where your boy is educated. 
rhis, together with our illustrated catalogue, sent on request. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster, Box 37, Montclair, N. J. 














ASCADILLA 


Cascadilla offers a thorough scholastic 
training, congenial living and unsurpassed 
opportunities for physicai development. 
Beautiful _ situation 
‘ Recreation Building PY, - a Small 
| and Crew a 3 . repares 
. for al colleges and 
business _ life Cer- 
tificate privil J 
Athletic field ‘Ri ec- 
reation building, 
Gymnasium, Navy 
outfit of rowing -~ 
chine s, shells 
Registration 191 0- H 4 
from 36 states and 13 
foreign countries. Farm 
of 100 acres.Terms $675 
to $775. Catalog free. 
¥. PARSELL, 4. M. 
Principal, Ithaca, N.Y. 








NEW MEXICO 
Military Institute 


ROSWELL, N. M. 


Climate! Equipment! Record! 
Ranked by the U. s. Government 


as one of the ten “distinguished 
institutions.” Owned and sup- 
ported by State of New Mexico— 
maximum of equipment, mimi- 
mum of expense. 3,700 feet high, 
in the garden spot of the south- 
west. Outdoor life all the year 
Sunshine every day. Wonderful 
climate and health record. 


For catalog address 


Col. JAMES W. WILSON 
Superintendent, Box H 
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(New South Hail) 


FOR BOYS 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Twenty-five miles from New York, in the beau 
tiful, historic, “Inving’’ country 77th year 
Twenty-three years under present Head Master 
New site and buildings, 1904. Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. Individual as 
well as class instruction. Athletic Field, Swim 
ming Pool. New Gymnasium ready this fall 


Summer Camp 
Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn. 


1100 feet altitude. Address 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 912 




















Mount Pleasant Academy 


1914 


Founded 1814. A hundred years of service is a guarantee of merit. 


Your son will enjoy here an ideal school home an 
or business, as you choose. He will also grow in 


will be prepared for college. technical school 
anliness and self-reliance. Wehave Manual 


Training and a rationalized military system, while this Hudsow River country is superbly 
beautiful and inspiring. Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under thirteen We also maintain a 
Summer Camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie's personal charge. Send for literature to 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 507, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
The right school will increase your boy's efficiency 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS 








MAN LIUS Schools offer the most successful 
application.of the military principle to prepa- 
ration for college, technical school or business. 





Manlius y« avete) 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


“A school that is better than the catalogue.” 
commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. 
Character references required. Catalogue on request. 


500 ft. elevation, 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL—College and 
Business Preparatory. Beneficial military 
training. For ten years ranked by U. S. 
Government as “Distinguished Institu- 
tion,” the supreme honor granted. 
VERBECK HALL—Separate school for 
boys from 8 to 14 years. 


For Catalogue Address 
WM. VERBECK, President, Box H, Manlius, New York 








New York, Ulster County, Highland. 
Farm and Camp Ses 
| The Raymond Riordon School gy oy ae 
New York, on Chodikee Lake, opens July 1st, continues until Sept 
1st. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are based on 
asenseof human betterment. joo-acreestate. 500-acre demonstra- 
tion fruit farm. Terms $150. Academic year begins Oct. rst. Catalog. 





Mohegan Lake School 


85th Year. Box 77, M ohegan Lek estchester Co., N.Y. 
Thorough preparation or Collen” Technical Gon or 
Business. Average number of boys in a class, eight. Modern 
buildings. E pepepegeey healthful location on Lake —— 
in the heart of the Highlands of the Hudson, four miles fro’ 
Peekskill, by trolley. Physical Culture and Athletics ender 
competent Director. References as to Caracter of applicants 
required. Illustrated booklet on reques 
A.E. LINDER, A.M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A.M., Principals 


PEEKSKILL 
ACADEMY 


Founded 1833. Military Since 1857. 





Peekskill, New York 
In the last eight years: 
Enrollment increased 100 per cent; New Build- 
ings ($125,000) erected; separate Junior School 
for young aeye (10-13) established; and not a 
single failure in collcge. 


ey HN C. BUCHER, A.M., 
Address CHARLES A. ROBINSON, Ph.D. | Principals 
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Al poy wt N.Y. Ey 
for developing 
tractivehome life. High beh Mod. 
ern buildings. Fully equipped and thor- 
oughly up to date. Located in centre of 
large private park, several miles in extent 
Elevation 600 feet. Athletic field, gym- 
nasium, running track, etc. School farm 
supplies all milk, eggs and vegetables 
Moderate fees. rite for Catalog 
and Book of Views. Box C-10. 


on 








Established 1824 = 
Rensselaer ty. x. x. 


Polytechnic 
Engineering Institute 


Science 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), ane hanical mf 
neering (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.); Chemi- 
cal Engineerin (Ch. E.); and General Science (B. S.). 
Graduate and Special Courses. Unsurpassed new Chemi- 
cal, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical and Materials Testing 
Laboratories. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets 
showing work of graduates and students a views of 
buildings and campus, apply to 











” JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar. / 











INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND MODERATE 
(Special rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Headmaster 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States | 


EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the. best 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
Have you some special school in mind?— Write McClure’s 











NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


HkeEpsis«, New York, Box 767. 


= . » 7 | 
Riverview Academy Prepares for coliege—and for life. | New Yeux, Ausore. 


Finishing courses in vocational stud- 


i ndividual training for younger boys and for students who need Somes School 
t nterested and taught how to study. Tutoring and coaching : —_ 
f iditions. Expenses moderate. Exceptional opportunities for is not intended to be a large school, but each boy has close association 


. p to capable young men of high character. Catalogue. with capable teachers and personal instruction. President Eliot 

Ciement C. Gatnes, M.A.. LL.D. has said of Mr. Somes’s boys in Harvard: I know no better evi- 
- — dence of the good quality of a secondary school than these young 
v YORK, Syracuse men have supplied.” New boys eight to sixteen. Yearly charge 


Rugby School for Boys Country site. New dormitery $500-$600 For catalogue address 








; : : and school buildings. Gymna Apert Somes, A.M. 
ind swimming pool. Small classes—personal attention for 
boy. Streng faculty. Sends 25 boys to college yearly 
t efficiency at lowest cost Home for young boys Rates 

>and $400. Address FRANK R_ SHERMAN. Director New York, Peekskill 


Worrall Hall Academy 
Offers . Military 49th year. A home school where careful attention Is 
9 a quick given each boy. In the healthful, picturesque Highlands of the Hud- 
Pa and thorough prep- son. Academic and business courses. Primary Department, special 


feature Terms moderate. Address PRINCIPAL. 
aration for cellege. 


The School Its Pupils Praise 
School ee HY, eae fl Boys ate most critical and pe oe judges. W NN 

















j “| invite you to ask any of our boys—or their 
— Sa manly parents—why they love this school. Ask any 
For Boys lente wd given questions about our unique buildings, superb loca- 
students with an honorable | tion, superior faculty, thorough college prepara’ 
record. Firm, yet kindly, discip- standards of honor, home comforts and all-rou 
line. Daily instruction in military athietics. Write for their names and addresses. 


Ossining-on- , ectonss. ae an train- * 
ing. very y must take some 
Hudson, exercise. Gymnasium, swimming pool, Bingham School 


N Y athletic field of five acres, tennis, golf. 
e Ee Manly sports encouraged. $500 a year The Oldest Boys’ School in the South 
covers all expenses. Junior Hall, a separate An unusual and scholarly builder of highest- 
school for boys under 13. Summer session. typed manhood. Has been conducted for 120 
For catalcgue, address ears by three generations of Binghams. Dur- 
the past 30 years students have come from 
Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Pd. B., Principal the U.S. Army, 39 States, and from Europe, 
A a8 —_ sy A a 
eo - - whie! elps to make citizens. J. 8. Army 
vew York, Long island, Garden City, Box 95. - Offcer detailed. Open-air athletics most of 
St. Paul’s School Oe tg! located in beautiful Garden the year. Write for catalogue. BoxD. 
MP a ey. LAE., 36 malice frees N.Y. Ralitings COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R.F.D.No. 4, 
completely equipped. Gymuasium, swimming pool, fine athletic Asheville. N.C Established 1793 
fields. Prepares for any college or scientific school. Competent - —__— - - 
master at the head of each department. A Lower School for Younger 
Boys. For Cataleg address Watter R. Marsn. Headmaster 























Norta Carouina, Hendersonville. 
; Small, select, home 
Blue Ridge School for Boys 7 ui odernns unusesl 
oo an Cc oo advantages. Ideal location in refined community. Invigorating 
climate, matchless scenery. For boys 10 to 18. Individual instruc- 
“ ; tion. Modern equipment. Sports supervised. Booklet. Address 
» PHOENICIA,N.Y. /n the heart of the Catskills. 7.  Gasmioen, Mendmacter. 
A school with distinct advantages which appeals to 
a!l boys. Over 300 acres in schoo! farm surrounded 
by the great State forests. Scouting, trout fishing, 
—s ea Yon health and tdcal Omto, Cleveland, 7105 Hough Avenue. 
conditions for study. Limited en- j i 
roliment. Persona! attention. Courses University School , > , . 
cover grammar grades to thorough To Give Your Boy the Right Preparation for College. Our first 
college preparation. Table supplied aim is to prepare boys for universities. 95 per cent of our graduates 
from school farm. Very attractive enter college. Faculty of 25; modern buildings; 3 manual training 
home life. For catalog address shops; ten-acre campus with gymnasium, swimming pool, bowling 
> ‘ alleys and athletic field Ask for illustrated catalog 
ela SS ae B., Harry A. Perers, Principal 
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Main Building 
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ee = > 


The Oval 


— h lw L =... : eee 

Fr kli 2 M h ll A d Lancaster, Pa. 

rankiln an arsna CaGeMY Founded i787. 
The elevation, the beautiful, ample grounds, colleges and technical schools. Also offers 
the attractive dormitories, the varied inter- — ~~ Academic Courses for those who 
ests and the intimate association of teachers do not purpose taking a full Collegiate Course. 
and students, combine to make this one of Commodious buildings—with modern equip- 
the fine school homes of the country. Situ- ment. Gymnasiam, athletics of all kinds 
ated in “the garden spot" of the United States. —fnee L ‘basketball, socker, track, 
Aims at the best possible development of each is Seas =. a or ‘meder. 
boy in body and mind, and in manly spirit tenn ; , skating, ‘sedsens Bon 
and character. Prepares boys for leading ate. Illustrated catalogue. ress 


THADDEUS G. HELM, A. M., and EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A, M., Principals 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
A boy is a sensitive thing—let McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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NORTH CAROLINA AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 











The Fleet School 


Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N.C. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Healthful 
and bracing climate. Estate 
of over 300 acres, including 
Highland Lake, which affords 
splendid < —- for 
boating swim- 
ming me Kept gc =, ~ 
tennis courts 
football fields anda all outdoor 


buildin: s with all modern 
conveniences, well equipped 

mnasium. The Boy doout 
principles of honor and effi- 
elency form the basis of our 
discipline—a unique feature 
of this school For cata- 
log address J. SEDDON FLEET, 

Principal, Box 2 














Bellefonte Academy 








Interesting home school for boys. Prepares for leading univer- 
sities or business. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. Large 
faculty, small classes and individual attention. Fine labora- 
tories New main building Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athietic fleid 109th year. Send for catalog 

JAMES R. HUGHES, A. M.. Headmaster. Rox 2102. Rellefente. Pa. 














Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 1450 boys prepared 
for leading universities in 36 years. 
Unanimous endorsement of our 
work by principal universities. Schol- 
arships to various colleges. Modern 
bulidings. Finely-equipped Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool and extensive 
Athletic grounds. Terms $385-450. 
Personal inspection cordially invited 
or send for illustrated catalog L. 


H. L. FOERING, B.S., Headmaster. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepa 
Cedarcroft School for all colleges and technical scho 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Gymnasium. Swimm 
pool 
water. 125 acres. Catalogue. 


Jesse Evans Puttips, A.M., Principal, Box 900 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Prepares for college or scientific school or for business. The hig 
standard of scholarship, the attractive and healthful location, in +! 
elevated country north of Philadelphia, and the unsurpassed equi; 


Expert athletic supervision. Electric light, steam heat, sprir 


e 


ment for physical training are some of the features which commend 


Send for catalogue. 
J. L. PatTrerson, 


this school to parents and boys. 
Head master 





Harrisburg 


Academy 


A country school founded 1786. Modern betdines, large 
an 





campus dvantages of small classes individual 
instruction Thorough college preparation. Rates 

—former for two in one room, latter rate for 
single room 7 athletics. Separate school for 


s. We invite closest investigation — a per- 
sonal visit if possible. Write for our catalogue. Address 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, B.A., Headmaster, 

Box M. Harrisburg, Pa. 














vian 
g School 
For m 


Nazareth Hall | + = 
Military Academy 


Nazareth, Pennsylvania 


Founded 1785. Delightfully located between the Blue and 
South Mountains. 580 feet above sea level with the advantages 
of a remarkably healthful climate, pure and bracing air and ex- 
cellent water. Five buildings lighted by electricity and heated 
by steam. Dormitories high and roomy and well ventilated. 

General Academic Course. Special Courses for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Elective Courses in Music, Painting, Type- 
writing and Shorthand. Military organization. New Athletic 
Field, Gymnasium and Natatorium. Terms $450 including all 
necessary expenses. Fall term begins Sept. 23,1914. Write for 
catalogue. 


Rev. S. J. BLUM, D. D., Principal 






















En- 
trance to Building. 
Main Hall 


burg 


Aim of the School 4 
Spirit of School ¢ 


tered by Christian masters 
attention given to each 


Location 
most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment 
“The Spirit of Mercersburg.” 
WM. MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 109 





Academy 


thorough physical, mental and moral 
training for college or business. 
A _—— Christian tone of self-reliance is 
rvading spirit among the boys, fos- 
3 be m the great universities. Personal 





In the phos , on the western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the 









New 
Modern and complete. Mag- Gymnasium 
nificent new Gymnasium 


Write for catalogue and 





Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
The right school will increase your boy's efficiency 








WM 


PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville, Box E. 
‘Keystone Academy PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Department 11. 
High-grade boarding school for boys. Mountaivous location. Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


I ' oe all colleges and business Yearly rate $200. Send Each boy studied and his work adapted to his needs. Character 
* developed along positive lines. Known and indorsed by every Amer- 
ican University. Broad business courses for boys not going to col- 
NNSYLVANIA, Del. Co. »ncordville, Box 86 lege. Two beautiful new dormitories and 136 acres of land have 
Malou near Salenetde. s2nd year. Wakes up boys just been added to equipment. Opens 27th year, under same man- 
to duties of life. $400. Department for little agement, September 22. 1914. ‘Write for catalog 
bo under 12 years, $350. Limited to 40 boys. Small classes KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


College or business. High moral tone. Good table. Fine gymna- 


Manual training. All sports. Elevated location 
J 
Founded 1842, Charleston, 8. C. 


C. Smortiioce, Harvard, Prin 
The Military College of South Carolina 

An old and distinguished college. Ideal Southern location. Mild 
climate allows open-air work all the year. Modern buildings; 
~ - splendid equipment. Expert faculty of long training and expe- 
tointertere ; fence. Government rating, “Distinguished institution,” in 
“Class A."’ Honor graduates receive commission in U.S. Army. 
Full courses leading to B.S. and C. E. degrees. Minimum age 
for admission, 16 years Expenses, $332—no extras. 

Address (ol. O. J. BOND, Ls Superintendent. 








B. F. Tromas, Principal 
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Our Chistes Pa. Military 
milit: iry WA 52 years of successinprepar- #§ duties | 

tra ining ing boys for theirlife work. are not 

- | Degrees granted in Civil Engi- £ permitted 
in efh- ¥ angering, Cc memery. and Arts. 
t means our years’ College Course # 2 , 
duca- Watt boys who have had two fy ,With stud- 
. ~ , Wayears of high school work AY ies. The 
which WX or its equivaient. Aone f classes are 
sults in year preparatory 1 f 
coal Sas course if needed. For small, and are | 

: catalogue and de- # conducted by 
ness, mental tails address f. experts The 
juipoise and : CHASE HY ATT ff ability to handle 
ral balance. -E. aan, ee 
: President men in business 
intry, cavalry, " ¥ characterizes our 

i artillery. graduates, 


St. Luke’s School sors ‘Porter Military Academy 


from. 24 4 3 foreign ‘countries thls year, ‘AB UD 
‘a thorough and honest school, the hind school to which rom States an oreign countr' year. » uD 
on on usual junction of highest scholastic preparation with 

Oe send hear sons." Bisnor Warrakee strongest incentives to 9Christian A . College or 

The uniform success of our graduates in life, both at college business-training—Languages, Science, Mathematics, 
and in business, is proof of or sound methods in training pusery, — pg te te 
boys from 10 to 18 years of ag Swimming pool, athletic fie ard, tuition le wo 

The refinement of our home-iife and the careful individual from one family, $540. Catalog. 
instruction by experienced teachers produce in our students ev. WALTER MITCHELL, B. D., Rector 
contentment, culture, and scholarship. Box C Charleston, S. C. 

Our situation is healthful, naturally beautiful, and free ° 
from undesirable influences. Our grounds are large, 30 acres 
in all. Our buildings are new. 

Athletics are encouraged both on the large athletic field 
and in the gymnasium, but are closely supervised as an 
essential part of a boy's education. 

Our limited number of students permits special attention 
to each boy’s health, morals, scholarship, and comfort 

You can wisely trust your boy toourcare. For iilustrat- 
ed catalogue, with further details, address 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 
Wayne, Pa. (14 miles from Philadelphia) 


i N Gag108 HEIGHTS “BOYS 


4y 
























































4 
iper , school where boys make the transition from youth 
7 ; “ young manhood under conditions most favorable 

bodily, mental and moral health. Daily personal atten- 

tion to each boy in class rooms and in athletics. Certificate ad- 

mits to leading colleges. Discipline firm but sympathetic. 
Only recommended boys accepted. 
Magnificent group of nine buildings. Splendid 
faculty. Delightful home life with wholesome 
social advantages. Reservations should be ap- 
plied for early. Rates $390.00. For beautifully 
illustrated catalog, address 


L. L. RICE, Headmaster 
Box 99 Lebanon, Tenn. 
The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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McClure’s will answer any inquiries about schools 
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Tennessee 





Sweetwater, Tennessee. An All-American School 


Students from forty states. Active officer U. S. Army detailed 
by War Department. Ranked Class “A” and especially 
commended by U. S. Government for efficiency in equip- 
ment, discipline and training. The T. M.1. Idea engenders 
All-American ideals. National popularity due to location 
and climate. Exactly halfway between North and South. 
Climate most healthful in United States. Modern build- 
ings, steam heat, electric lights, sparkling spring water in 
every room. Campus 45 acres. Preparation for all colleges 
universities and Government academies. All forms of athletics, 
championship teams, horseback riding, mountain encamp- 
ments, practice marches furnish most delightful and healthful 
recreation. Terms $350. Illustrated catalogue free. 

Address COL. O. C. HULVEY, President 












Va. In the invigorating 





Military Academy 
Class “A” War Department Rating, 1913 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


A school which offers a 
thorough preparation for 
college or business 
under these unusual 
conditions: 

Healthful climate—on a 


mountain nearly 2000 feet 
high, in the Cumberlands. 




















Vigorous outdoor life — 
fostered by a campus of 
10,000 acres. Special at- 
tention to making every 
boy “a good dnimal.” 


High moral tone —entire free- 
dom from city influences. 


Stimulating intellectual life — 
school being a department 
the University of the South. 


Military training—for physical 
mastery and mental alertness. 
Accessibility — 87 miles from 
Nashville, 64 from_ Chatta- 
nooga, N. C. & St. L. Rwy. 


For Catalog address 


COL. DU VAL G, CRAVENS 
Headmaster, Box 101 


; 7 Accredited by leading colleges 
| ) P . Good, wholesome athletics— base- 

[ aivi ] le ball, football, basketball, tennis 

| Gymnasium. All buildings modern, 


, Danville, 
T ] 1e climate of the Virginia bill country 








~_ attractive and well-built. Intimate 
S * l OOo | relation between teacher and pupil 
; Sept 


jon ns Pp 
© 17th, 1014. $400 covers 
@ charge for board, tui- 

2 tion and all fees. Early 
| enrollment ad vised 

Our finely illustrated 

catalog sent free 

you on request. 


WM. HOLMES Davis, 
Headmaster, Box 383 











VirGinia, Woodstock. 
For Boys. Inculcates 
The Massanutten Academy finest home traditions « 
the Old Dominion. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college, technical schools 
and business; music, athletics. Limited to 75 boys. $275. Address 
Howarp J. Bencnorr, A. M., Headmaster 








RANDOLPH-ACONACADENT 


Offers prompt and thorough preparation for college, scientific 
| school or business life. The liberal endowment of the Randolph- 
| Macon System, of which this school is a branch, permits of un- 

usually low terms. $250 covers all charges for the school year. No ex- 
| tras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed—432 graduates of thisschoo! 

have received full college degrees or entered professions in the 
past 18 years. For catalogue and further information, address 














C 










“The School for Manly Boys.”—Chief Justice Winslow. 
Character building is the serious work of this school. Individuality is recognized 
and encouraged by personal care. Modified military system. Location convenient 
to Chicago and other cities. Modernized system of dormitories; each boy has his individual 
room. Special provision for younger boys. Athletics under personal supervision of a physical 
director. Large gymnasium. Swimming pool. Diploma admits to all Colleges and Universities that accept certificates. For catalog address 


REY. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A... Racine, Wis. Fridays, 170: 





| E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


OLLEGE SCHOOL 








5 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago. 12.00 to 1.30 p.m. Phone, Randolph 1455 





Pass unknown brands—bu 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
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VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 








STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


385 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
Prwate Academy in the United States. Boys 
from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
bersities, Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing moun- 

tain air of the famous, proverbially healtl.ful and beau- 

tiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring 

waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military 

training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, 

shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 

pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily 

drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of culture 

and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 
fifty-four years old. New $150,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 














St. John’s Military Academy 


(Episcopal) - The American Rugby 
Is a school that appeals to every wide-awake American boy. The romantic interest which attaches to the military life 
stirs his blood and quickens his perceptions, and the thoroughness of the scholastic work impresses him and trains his 
mind, the regularity of the life and the splendid ig training give him a strong body and vigorous health. St. 


John’s is rated by the War Department as one of ten “Distinguished Institutions” and has long been known as The 
American Rugby. Ful! particulars with handsome illustrated catalogue by mail. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 4-F, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin 


ace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, WISCONSIN SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





Vircinta, Fort Defiance 


Augusta Military Academy 
(Roller's School.) In the famous Valley of Virginia. Highest 
endorsement by V. M. I. and State Universities. A school with 


Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


Cushing Academy 

40th year. Endowment permits all the advantages of high priced 
school for moderate terms. College te. Music. Six modern 
b ri Athletic fields. Gymnasium. Co-educa 








country location. Steam heat. Electric lights. Gy si con- 


taining running track, bowling alley, swimming pool 125 acres 
with large campus. Able faculty of college men. Best equipped 
academic building in the state. Numbers limited. 20 states repre- 


sented last session. 39 years of successful work. Charges $360 
Catalogue on application. 
Taos. S. Roer, 


Cras. S. Roiter, Jr., 


Greenbrier 


Presbyterial Military School 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


An up-to-date military boardin school where bers ere 
taught to meet life’sr billties. C for 100 toe 
corps of instructors—all college Sendaaten A , aula heathful lo- 
cation in a bracing mountain | aititud Brick 
builcings, gy and $300. 
illustrated “at etdress 

Col, H. 


B. MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 13, 


Principals. 











Wisconstn, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplemented 

by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and Naval 

life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue. Address 
Cor. R. P. Davidson, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





Connecticut, North Stonington, Main St. 


The Wheeler School 

For Boys and Girls. 75 acres. Athletic fields. Modern buildings. 
College preparatory. Agriculture and Domestic Science elective. 
Endowment. Expense $350 to $450 a year. Address 


Rovat A. Moores, Principal. 





Evanston, Illinois, Box roso. 


Evanston Academy 

I want to send you this book of views showing the ideal location 
of this preparatory school on the beautiful campus of Northwestern 
University. 


NatHan Witsur HELM. 





tional. Write for illustrated booklet. H. S. Cowsut, A. M., Pr 2. 


Music and Drawing 


— Special One-Year Course 
Thoroughly equipping young men and women to 
teach these subjects in the Public Schools. The 
demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 
It is a field that offers greater opportunities and 
much larger salaries than the usual business open- 
ing. We have been graduating teachers and placing 
them in well-paying positions for 25 years. Strong 
faculty. Catalogue. 
The Secretary, Thomas Normal Training School, 

ommns 4505 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. =~ 


New Hampsuire, New London. 


Colby Academy 

In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College certifi 
cate. General courses. Agric ulture Domestic Arts. Musx 
$150,000 in new buildi Gy . Athletic field. Moderat: 
terms. Endowment. 61st year. Justin O. Wetiman, A. B., Prin 


























New Hampsnuire, Meriden. 


Kimball Union Academy 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 102d 
year opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New gymnasium 
Athletic field, School farm. CHaries ALpgn Tracey, Principal 





New Hampsuirse, Andover. 
In the New Hampshire hills. 40 acres 
Proctor Academy buildings. s-acre athletic field 
Gymnasium. College oamne certificate. Manual training shops 
Domestic science. Personal care for each boy and girl. $250 a year 


Write for information. 
Francis T. Crayton, A.M., Principal 





New York, Cazenovia, Box ... cot ct tin A 
schoo! P rmour 
Cazenovia Seminary j2\. Win. Newton Clark, Marts 
A. Knapp, Leland Stanford, Charles Dudley Warner; Bishops 
Andrews, Bowman, Newman and Peck. College Preparatory, 
Music, Art, Oratory, Household Arts. Also Junior School. New 
Dormitory. Co-educational. 








ERS, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Unequalled 


PHYSICAL | amen 





Includes schools for PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, PLAYGROUND WORK- 
and TEACHERS OF EUGENICS. Attend a recognized school. 
(Co-Educational). 
Offering courses in Theory and Practice, inc! 
Athletic Plays, Games, and General Athletics. 
record of successf 


million dollar building including swimming 
m, etc. 


SECRETARY. Bos ies, 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 16. 


Aesthetic Dancing, 
aculty of Experts. 
ul graduates. We own our quarter of a 
pom. te tennis courts, large 
For detailed information add 


42nd and Grand Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 

















A com 
education ata an exceedingly 
enable ambitious young 


ly equipped La offering a practical 
men and women to qualify for good 
in teaching and men to qual tor good 


or 
ve teachers. These 


Its thorough courses 


teac! 
include 40 


weeks’ tuition, living, laundry, etc., and apply to applicants from out- 


side the state as well. 


Unsurpassably situated in a region of 


model 
healthfulness and beauty. Perfect sanitation. Modern buildings with 


latest appliances. Supervised and 


supported by the State of Pennsy!- 


vania. Allathletics. Opens Sept. 10. In connection is the 
Masie and School of Fine Arts, offering a complete musical 


servatery of 
edncation at a very reasonable figure. Voice. Piano, 


Organ, Viclin or 


orchestral instru ment<, Theory of Music, etc. A handsomely illustrated 
catalog on request. Address JAMES E, AMENT, LL. D., Principal. 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure's 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, 404 Academy St. 


Williamsport I Dickinson 
Co-educational. Preparatory, Commercial, Scientific, 
Classical courses. Musics Art, Expression. $350 per year. No ex- 


tras. Two gy New build 
Rev. B. C. Connzr, D.D. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
. * 
Wyoming 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Elocution and Domes- 
tic Art and Science. Co-educ Fine buildi 
nasium and large athletic — 
Catalogue. 





7oth year opens Sept. 
. L. Spracus, D. D., 





VirGinta, Manassas. Corrducational City.) } oy rechten 
ucational. 30 miles from ton, 
Eastern College 5 , Mt. Vernon and Arlington. A 20th 
Century College. Fine new taliddines. Degree courses in Arts, Science, 
Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Expression, Commerce and Domestic 
Science. Also Academy for boys and girls. Health record unsurpassed. 
$275 a year. Dr. Hervin U. Roop, Pres 





Vircinta, Dayton, Box 114 
And School 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute An‘ Sho 
ollege preparatory. Certificate admits to University of Va. and 
on leading colleges. Music, business, elocution, art, piano tuning, 
orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms $175 to $250. vu 
Addrese s. C. 





Wisconsin, Beaver Dam. Ei Box “2 Soe —— . 
185s. ert te vil wit 
Wayland Academy jj ing colleges. Christian home school. 
Both sexes. 8th grade to rst ——— yet all courses. 6 buildings; 
20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake offers rc- 
reation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal 
music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. Epwin P. Brown 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, 185 West Ave. 
Conn Froebel Normal KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Board 
ing and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough work. State 
certificate. $350 covers all expense. 16th year. Booklets. Ad- 
dress 


Mary C. Mus, Principal. 








Connecticut, Bridgeport, 959 Lafayette St. 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School We ave found the demand for 


our —— greater sal we 
can supply. One and two year course. For ca 
Fanniz A. ya Principal. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


7 MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost Foremost School of Music 


Offers courses in Piano, — » Violin, Public 1c Schoo! 
Art. etc. 





and 29th 
begins Sept. 10, 1914. For catalog and 
ation 


general inform: address Johan J. 
Hattstaedi, Pres.. 654 Kimball Hall, Ch‘cago, It. 





ILtinots, Chicago, 509 South Wabash Ave., Box 27. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
Kindergarten Training. A Kindergarten Normal School. 18th 
ear begins Sept. 22nd. Diploma Course 2 years. Course in 
Primary Work. Courses by University Professors. Write 
Mas. Bertua Horer Hecner, Supt 


ILttnors, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Blvd. 
A eo? eanted 
The Technical Normal School A ‘cscher training 


branches only. One and two-year courses in Public School Music, 
Drawing, Science, Domestic Art, Physical Education. 
Trained faculty. Graduates assisted to positions. Fall term opens 
Sept. and. Address SUPERINTENDENT. 





| 


| 
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Valparaiso University 
(Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Founded 1873 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings Ineluding the 
Departments of Medicine and Dentistry Leeated at Chicago 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the 

idea of giving to every person, whether rich 

or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is indicated 
by the numbers who avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered 

Valparaiso University was f ded with 3 
departments, 4 instructors, and annual en- 
rollment of 210 different students. Now there 
are 29 departments, 209 instructors and an 
annual enrollment of more than 5000 different 
students. 

The reason for this growth is in the fact that 
this University constantly increases its facilities, 
strengthens its courses of study and offers addi- 
tional advantages without making the expense 
to the student any greater. The University is 
well equipped with buildings, libraries and labor- 
atories for giving instruction in the following: 


ts Preparatory, High School, Edu- 
cation, Kindergarten, Primary 
Methods, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Scien- 
tific, Higher English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Sciences, Classic, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Manual Training, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Commerce, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Penmanship, and Review. 
While the expense in all the Departments is 
exceedingly low it has not been made at the sacri- 
fice of a high grade of instruction, but by apply- 
ing business principles to 
“ swina’’ So that the most sat- 
The Cost of Living” §¢ {024 ‘P* most sat- 
dations for board may be had at from $1.80 to $3 
per week. Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, or $65.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid 
in advance for the year it includes all the depart- 
ments, excepting Medical, Dental and private 
lessons in Music. 
The total nse of board, tuition and furnished room 
for the school year (thirty-six weeks), mood ant not 
exceed $119.80; or for forty-eight weeks $151.40. 


For Free Catalog Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, President or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
The Forty-Second Year Will Open Sept. 15, 1914 
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when she feels her inability alone to carry them 
further. 
an efficient school, she reluctantly gives them 
up to be taught with other children. 


as a department of a great private day school, 
an institution, the high object and purpose of 
which is to educate children 
home no matter where located. 


garten to the twelfth year. 
same as followed in the Calvert School classes, 
directed by regular Calvert School teachers, 
each a specialist in child education. 


child is not restrained, the backward child is 
not hurried. 





been used di@ny years with remarkable success. 








Ed te Y Child! || 
I Y O H 
The mother is the natural One mother writes: ‘‘The system seems to me 
teacher ofherchildren.She almost magical in its results.” Another, pre- 
knows their peculiarities, viously perplexed by the educational problem, 
their temperaments, their voices her relief in these words: ‘‘A regular 
weaknesses—and how best Godsend.” 
, to deal with each one. If interested, write, stating age of child, for a 
But, untrained asa teacher, the time comes _ booklet outlining the plan and courses of in- 
es “A o_o struction, which will be mailed free. Address 
eee ocd. nine elntre theives en, V. MM. HELLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster, 
8 W. Chase Street, ‘ 
There has grown up in the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
: 
in their own p 
I 
Its course covers the years from kinder- . 
Its work is the 
( 
Under the Calvert system the precocious 
This system is not an experiment; it has ; 


























Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOG RAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to 850 a week. We assist 
them to secure t positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy —living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NO W! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effincham. Ilinol« 


| 


Massacuuserts, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 

Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg 
idature. Faculty of 60 Osteopathic physicians in active pract 
Instruction largely individual. Erecting new building. Term begins 
Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


goth year begins Sept. 28th. Instructors: Drawing and Paint 
ing—Frank W. Benson, Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. Jam« 
L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan; Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Design 
H. Eliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. Prizes—Scholarship and 
Traveling Scholarship. For list of prizes won and of positions held 
by past pupils of school and for circular, address 
Auice F. Brooxs, Manager 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Square : 
‘ Mind— Body— Voice eader 
School of Expression for 30 years Send for list of 
Dr. Curry’s books. “Expression.” Booklet on summer terms 
held in Boston, Asheville, University of Vermont, Chicago. 


Books 
lent for home study. 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 











EMERSON of Oratory 


2) HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Pres. 


The largest school of Oratory, Litera- 
ture, Physical Culture, Dramatic Art 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims to 
develop in the student a knowledge of 
his own powers in expression, whether 
ts a creative thinker or as an interpre- 
ter. Summer sessions. The de- 
mand for our graduates as teachers 
in colleges, normal and high schools 
is ter than we can fill. 
th year opens Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


























McClure Advertisers tell the truth 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Instit ute Road. 
Worcester Domestic Science School 0n<*nt'"°; 


and Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing 
matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The only school devoted sole! 
to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exception.! 
positions. Address Mars. F. A. WeTHERED 





Micuican, Houghton. 


Michigan College of Mines 

A state institution offering engineering courses leading to the d: 
gree of Engineer of Mines. Located in the Lake Superior mining 
district. Mines and mills accessible for college work. For Year 
Book and Booklet of Views address 






PRESIDENT or SECRETARY 
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Che Mnstitute of Musical Art 


of the City of Mew Work 


An Endowed School—FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Session Opens Oct. 12th. Examination for Admissions Sept. 28th to Oct. 8th. 


@ The Institute gives preference to those spoticante whose natural ability and 
earnest purpose give promise of musical excellence. 
q Endowed and conducted without thought of profit, the Institute commands the 
services of artist-teachers whose private terms would be prohibitive to most 
students. Tuition fees are moderate and uniform. 

Besides providing a thorough and comprehensive musical education to students 
in all branches, it is equipped to give the highest advantages to the most excep- 
tional talents, removing the necessity of going abroad. 

Cor invited from those desiring the best. Eligible students ad- 
mitted as vacancies occur. Address 


The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 





























New Yorn, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 














° . New Yor«, Rochester, Plymouth Avenue 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts Seshonten S tite! . 
Founded in 1884. Comnected with Mr. Charlies Frohman’s Em- ec cs te 
pire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. SarGent, President _ Technical Training for Engineering, Industry, Trades, Art, Home 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, 
Tue SECRETARY. Applied and Fine Arts). Two or Three Year Courses. Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, and other special courses for grammar school gradu- 
Engi i i fc « aduates. 
New Yor, Potedam. 62 Main St the a oy Papeete et my for high school graduates. 
* . 1 i 
Crane Normal Institute of Music frinine schoo! Tue REGISTRAR 
of Music in public schools. Both sexes. Graduates rank, upon grad- 
uati 1s teachers of experience, taking positions in colleges, normal 
an ity schools. Voice, Harmony, Form, Ear Training. Sight . 
Singing, etc. Personal attention. Number limited to 65. Catalogue. New York, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


New York Homaoratuic MepicaL CoLL_ece 


AND FLower Hosprrar 





Have you chosen a Profession? There are Opportunities in 
Medicine, especially Homceopathic Medicine. Send for catalogue I. 


New York University Rovat S. Copgranp, A. M., M. D., Dean. 


! | LAW SCHOOL | oe 


Founded 1835 Utica Conservatory of Music 


A complete European Conservatory in America. Comprehensive 











: : $ corps of eminent instructors who are performers and pedagogues of 

Three-year course of instruction leading to international reputation. A training school for artists and a sem- 

the degrees of LL. B. andJ. D. The com- aa for music teachers, producing finished artists and valuable 

, j i nstructors in every branch of music. Educational system same as 

plete 2 course may be taken either in the that followed in leading European Conservatories—broad, system- 

- morning, afternoon or evening. The case atic and practical. Nominal tuition fees and a liberal refund con- 
system of instruction is followed. Students dition offered in no other conservatory. Write for interesting 


~ . > 
receive a thorough legal education prepar- Ss 6 ea 


ing them for practice in any part of the 











United States. The school is co-educational. Oto, Oberlin, Drawer 5. “4 2 
For further information address Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 
T . Teachers principally f Yberlin Coll d 
PROF, LESLIE J. TOMPKINS Conservatory of Music. Montessori method by Miss May, trained 
Washington Square, East New York City with Dr. Montessori. Address Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten 
Association. 











Cincinnati Conservatory 


. Founded in 1867 
of Music. ‘rei 


Conducted according to the advanced methods of the 
most progressive European Conservatories. Special 
departments for thorough training of teachers ; excep- 
tional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work; 
Foremost among American schools advanced study in theory and composition, also orches- 
of music. Faculty of international tral training. Expression, Dramatic Art, Languages, 
reputation. Location ideal. Resi- English Literature, Public School Music, Drawing. 








; : All departments open during the summer—both boarding and 
dence department with superior day pupils may enter at any time. For catalog and terms address 


equipment. MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati 
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Onto, Oberlin 


: : 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 

Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in all its 
branches Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin College 
Faculty of 36 specialists. 816 students last year from 42 states and 
6 foreign countries. High school course or equivalent required be- 
fore devoung whole time to music or entering courses leading to 
degree of Mus. B Fall term opens Tuesday, September 15th. Send 
for catalogue and musical year book 

Cuaries W. Moratson, Director. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale 


American Montessori Teacher-Training 
School Training course begins Oct. 1st Illustrated pamphlet 
will be sent to any one interested in my investigation 
and study of the Montessori Method in Rome 
Mrs. J. Scorr Anpgerson, Directress of Torresdale House 





FOREIGN 





Europe 
The Tt 0Nn- ° . 
Dold" School of Travel for Girls 
14th year Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses o/ study with Piano and Singing, ail is in- 


| 


Delivered vo. FREE 


pproval and 30 Days Trial 







for oor big 1914 catal 

NEY * of Saipan wongoe’t Bi Tires and Sun 
dries at prices so low they will astonish you. wot particulars of cur 
new offer to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's 
trial Ley a cent expense to you. Jt’s absolutely genu 

e money taking orders for bicycles, tires, lam; s, 

Sendries, ote. from our big oantal it’s It 
contains ‘combination offers” for re-fitting your old bicycle like new 

at very low cost. Also much ay a. Sond for it 
direct ou. oone e can o er such 
LOW FACTORY values and such terms. You cannot afford 
to toner a Ly 1. or sundries without .irst learning what we can 


Mead Cycle Go., Dept. 1-32, Chicago, lil. 













cluded American home comforts October sailing 
Mrs. Water Scorr, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H 
MISCELLANEOUS 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare moments 

» your own home. You hear the living voice of a native 
professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


ROSENTHAL’S PI PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Dise or Cylinder Records. Can be used on your own 
alking machine. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 

he Language-Phone Meth 












918 Putnam Buildin 2 West 45 N. 








wHy: NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


swor drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 

We have py Cy in every part o < 

the world. Turn ~t- 

Students are filling high pF -~ Re yosse 
rit 


successful teaching. dorsed by aetna autho 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 


ly Equipped 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich, 








STAMMERING 


AND ITS TREATMENT contains facts about stammering never published 
before; also particulars of my well-known school, established in 1888, giving 
the most sensible, scientific, reliab - and satisiactory course of treatment 
known. Stucents from everywhere. Call or write for this interesting hooklet 
Frank A. Bryant, M. D., Principal, 26B West 40th St., New York 

— a, quickly prepare 


COLLEGE! wi) ea snes Ppa 


of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy. u for ent y, Osteopathy, 
Law, ->~ot or a University. Invest tigate our New 
Method Residential and Home Study Courses; also Self- 
Help Plans. Send today for Booklet telling how to success- 
fully prepare for 1914 registration. BROOKS CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL, Dept. M. C., Schiller Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


PAYS BIG INCOMES. 

Large salary positions open 
with big firms. Any one can 
learn law now. Our simplified 
method trains you at home, in 
spare time, by mail, wherever you 


live. Written in m plata language by greatest legal experts. Degree 
of LL. B. conferr Our graduates = Le! examinations in any 
State —we guarantee to coach free until successful 
Complete Law Library furnish er you enroll now. 


$100 Tuition Credit FREE °°." .° 


Oldest, largest—over 20,000 students. Write for book of facts FREE 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, DEPT. 54, CHIGAGO, WLLINOIS. 





WHY NOT GO? We can 








Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 








"Fh ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 


PATENT®: 


Ln gy want Owen pat- 
ventions wanted, etc. 


Send for 3 free books: i: 
I get ‘patent or no fee. Manufacturing 

facilities. RICHARD B. OWEN 
43 Owen Building Washington, D. ( 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
eas of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein,  ditor, 
Lippiecott’s Magazine. 250-page cata: logue free. address 
The Home Corresp School 
Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 


> 
School Information 
FREE, Sct ta tnet She testa 
Maintained A, as wm. American Schools’ Association. 








Dr Esenwein 





Write, 1012 Times Ruliding, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








The Right School 


for your boy or girl 






















Q There is a school which is particularly fitted 
to develop the best in your son or daughter, 
and the School Service Department of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine can help you find that 
school 


qd Tell us in your letter of inquiry where 
you prefer the school to be located, the sum 
you have set aside to cover expenses, the 
previous training your child has had, and 
any other information you care to give us. 
These facts will be carefully considered and 
kept in mind when recommending schools 
to you. 

@ We do not ask or accept any fee for 
this service. 


Address SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
McClure’s Magazine McClure Bidg., New York 
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Get Your 
Picture 


Taken 


O you like this pic- 
ture? Isn’t it differ- 


ent? You cannot get 
this kind of work at the 
ordinary studio. It was 
done by a master photog- 
rapher. 


Would you like such a man 
to take your daughter’s 
picture—-or your baby’s, or your own? 


Of course you would—we all would, except that we don’t 
always feel like paying such a man’s prices. 


Our Readers Get 20% Discount 





You can get such a picture—without pay- 
ing the price. 


The McClure Publications are now en- 
gaged in a photographic project for their 
woman’s magazine, The Padies’ World. 


Large contracts have been made with the 
finest photographers of every large city in 
the United States. 


One condition of these contracts is that 
every studio be thrown open to McClure 
readers, so that any member of the 
“McClure family” may order photographs, 
for a short time, at unprecedented prices. 


The photographer’s discount to you, as a 
McClure reader, is 20%. All you need is 
acard of introduction from us, and that 
card costs you nothing. 


Mail us the coupon below. It will bring 
you a card of introduction to the best 
yhotographic studio in your locality. 
hen pay the studio a visit and look at 


styles and prices. Order whatever you 
like—then present your card and get the 
discount. 


It has never before been possible to get 

a bargain rate at the most exclusive 
»yhotographic studios in America. 

t is not now possible for the 

general public. But you, as a / 
McClure reader, can get this JA $ Agen 
bargain— now— just by cut- I amma, 
ting the coupon,and mail- =/ troduction to 
ing it to J/g the best photog. 


rapher im my lo- 
McCLURE’S cality, this card to 
MAGAZINE 


entitle me to a 20 
251 Fourth Ave. 


discount in case I wish to 
make a purchase there. 
New York 
City 


s 
S Address 
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eslie’ 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established in 1855 


, aes readers are men and 
women of responsibility and 
wealth — above the average in 
value to an advertiser. 

To some extent you may gauge 
the quality of any publication’s 
readers by the publication itself. 
Leslie’s is no exception to this 
rule. 

The character of Leslie’s edi- 
torials and the point of view its 
editor takes attract substantial 
men to Leslie’s. 

Mr. Sleicher believes in Busi- 
ness. He sees in many of our 
great corporations forces at work 


= \ 
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te 5 ie aan 


For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 


for the common good of us all— 
building the prosperity of the 
nation. He rightfully contends 
that success is no more a certifi- 
cate of rascality than poverty is 
a badge of honor. 

Naturally Mr. Sleicher’s atti- 
tude toward business has made 
friends for him among big busi- 
ness men. It has attracted to 
Leslie’s a class of readers who 
share his point of view. 

Leslie’s itself draws the kind of 
subscribers we want—but we go 
further. 

We seek them out. 
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We sell Leslie’s by direct repre- 
sentation, carefully selecting the 
responsible men and women of 
each community. Leslie’s repre- 
sentatives are encouraged to work 
in this direction by our prizes, 
which go not to the salesmen who 
secure the greatest number of 
subscribers—but to those who se- 
cure the greatest number rated in 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, professional 
men, physicians, dentists, lawyers 
and clergymen. 

This year the new subscribers 
secured averaged more than 1000 
a week with a rating in Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s. 


—, 


= cc 


And over 1000 rated dces not 
mean that the others are undesir- 
able. Think of the men you know 
without a commercial rating who 
are just the sort of men you would 
like to sell—your doctor, for in- 
stance, your neighbors, your 
friends. 

Leslie’s circulation over 
400,000 now. It is guaranteed to 
average 350,000 — 95% net 
paid. 

Leslie’s rate of $1.75 is there- 
fore as low as that of any circula- 
tion—notwithstanding its superior 
quality. 


Ghibaret/ 


General Manager 


is 


\ Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
New York 
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The First of a Series 
of Unusual Stories by 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 
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HE people you meet on the hotel veranda, along the beach, on the tennis 

court, in the ballroom, the pleasure bent men and women who always 
appear fresh, cool and scrupulously clean—they prove the possibilities in 
Ivory Soap. 





Their soft, smooth skin shows that, after exposure to the hot sun, the Ivory 
bath is as beneficial as it is delightful; that the mild, pure lather can do 
nothing but good, and allays, rather than aggravates, any irritation from heat 
or perspiration. 





Their fresh summer garments show that Ivory Soap can be trusted for the 
most exacting and seemingly impossible cleansing; that, working safely 
wherever water itself does no harm, the non-alkaline, neutral Ivory restores 
: to their original beauty the most delicate woolens, silks, linens and laces— 
the garments which one loves to wear and dreads to clean. 


| Ivory SOAP. . (iit) .. 998% PURE 
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BILL CAME BACK 


By 
HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HERMAN PFEIFER 


Are you ashamed of your husband ? 


F YOU ARE, II 


IS IMPORTANT FOR YOU TO 


READ THIS STORY AND IT’S JUST AS IM- 


PORTANT FOR YOL 


TO READ IT IF YOU'RE NOT 


Or, is your wife ashamed of you? 


STORY WILL HELP YOU TO 
ANYHOW, IT IS AN UNUSUAL 
STORY OF MARRIED LIFE 


ERHAPS THIS 


FIND OUT. 


AND FASCINATING 


ILL really was—the poor dear — 
just as kind and sweet and funny 
as he could be, and, though he 

showed a disposition to get fat,— just as he 
did, in fact, to get to be forty,— and though 
he ate things like liver for breakfast, and 
spent his days doing something highly re- 
munerative in an office; though, when the 
men were left to smoke in the dining-room, 
and Bella heard him start to tell a story, she 
had to raise her own voice a little and talk 
hard; though, to sum it all-up in one damn- 
ing phrase, Bill was nothing but a tired 
business man, Bella wasn’t, in the depths of 
her heart, sorry that she had married him. 

Of course, she couldn’t be wholly insensi- 
ble to the notion current among her friends 

indeed, she had to admit that there was a 
certain justice in it —that she was, in a 
sense, terribly wasted on poor Bill. 

For Bella carried culture to very rarefied 
altitudes indeed. She could be terrifyingly 
intelligent on such topics as Eugenics, 
and Yeats, and Feminism, and the Post- 


Impressionists. Bergson was simply alpha- 
betic to Bella, and for relaxation she trifled 
with Henry James. “He writes Such rip- 
ping detective stories,” she liked to say; 
and when you gasped at that she would ex- 
plain, kindly enough, that of course the 
mysteries and the adventures were all 
psychological, which was what made them 
so much more thrilling than the ordinary 
kind, with finger-prints, missing shirt-studs, 
and so on, that Bill liked. 

Up to 7 Pp. M. you were likely to find all 
sorts of fascinating people in her scrupu- 
lously Jacobean drawing-room. But I must 
put it a little more carefully than that. 
The predominant sort was always smart 
young women as much as possible like Bella 
herself. It was the pinch of flavoring that 
varied — sometimes a tramp poet; some- 
times a washed-up spiritualist; sometimes 
a painter who modeled bas-reliefs on his 
canvas, or a sculptor with chiaroscuristic 
principles. But it never got really Bo- 
hemian. There was never—I am going 
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to have a try at this figure of speech, though 
| don’t know just where | shall bring up — 
never too much garlic in the salad. The 
principal ingredients were always the oil 
of social savoir, the vinegar of pleasantly 
malicious gossip, and the fresh, crisp, cool 
lettuce — the color of lettuce is unfortunate, 
but I can’t help it — of the smartest, latest 
frocks, complexions, and coiffures. 

Up to seven o'clock — granted the right 
sort of manners, of course — you might talk 
about anything. No theme was too bold, 
no paradox too extravagant, and the walls 
of Bella’s salon heard the discussion of 
topics that would have caused cracks in 
Madame de Sévigné’s. 

But it was touching, almost pathetic, the 
way everything changed when Bill came 
home from the office. 

She meant him to feel it was touching, and 
she wouldn’t have minded his getting an 
inkling, now and then, that it was pathetic, 
though it would not be fair to say that she 
rubbed it in. She made quite a point of 
being at home to greet him, in a frock he 
liked, with a bright smile and a welcoming 
kiss — Bill counted on it so, poor dear! If 
he were sometimes vaguely aware of a cer- 
tain resolute amiability about it — well, 
that should only help him to realize how 
very kind and considerate she was. 

On evenings when there was no auction 
nor no dinner-dance to go to, she would ac- 
company him —oh, quite uncomplainingly 
— to a musical comedy or vaudeville. This 
was the basis of a remark she made to Prich- 
ard —the drama uplifter, you know — 
when he came out to lecture to the Drama 
League. 

“It's we women who practise the double 
standard,” she told him —“‘of taste, | mean. 
The things we care for — and the things we 
let our husbands take us to.” Prichard has 
been using that in his lecture ever since. « 

Where Bella really shone, in the wifely 
réle, was when Bill brought some one home 
for dinner. It didn’t matter a bit how 
deadly these casuals were, she was always 
radiantly gracious about them; never forced 
Bill to refer, in extenuation of having in- 
vited them, to a business deal he was putting 
over. When such deals were in suspense, 
one would fancy that Bella’s influence must, 
as a rule, have been decisive. She was so 
pretty (you had already deduced that, 
had you not? —since no one, unless she 
were pretty, could be as intelligent as Bella 
and get away with it), so pretty and so smart, 








and the slit in her skirt, which the slimness 
of her ankles permitted to be generous, never 
revealed to Bill’s friends the blue stocking 
underneath. 

Then, there were evenings, far enough be- 
tween to preserve their flavor, when they 
just stayed at home by themselves, when 
Bill was encouraged to put on his slippers 
and talk about baseball and_politics,— 
Bella was an anti-suff herself,— and move 
his chair around beside hers when the coffee 
came in and be as sentimental as he liked. 
Afterward, in the library, she would read 
him one of his beloved detective stories. 

You will, I expect, be surprised to learn 
that it was at the end of just such an even- 
ing as this that they had a quarrel. 

Leaving out minor differences of opinion, 
— as to what, for example, was a reasonable 
price for a hat, or as to whether last year’s 
motor would do,— phenomena of this sort 
were so rare between them as to seem almost 
monstrous; and when you reflect how rea- 
sonable and wifely Bella was, you will see 
how difficult it must have been to pick a 
quarrel with her. And yet, Bill managed it. 

They were sitting on a sofa, and now that 
the thriller she had been reading him had 
come to its carefully unforeseen conclusion, 
Bill had reached around and switched off 
the reading-lamp, so that there was nothing 
but the firelight fo see by. It was enough, 
though, for Bella’s purposes. 

It is not easy to think about anything puz- 
zling without pulling your face about, wrin- 
kling your forehead, screwing up your eyes, 
pressing your lips together; but Bella had 
mastered the art of it. Bill was stealing a 
look at her every minute or two, but, for 
all he could see, she might have been dream- 
ing — idle, happy dreams of the days when 
he had just begun to be her lover. Yet, as 
you are about to see, she had quite a tricky 
little problem to solve. 

Bill reached out a big hand along the top 
of the sofa and took her firmly by the neck. 
She wasn’t startled; it was a favorite caress 
of his, though she never got over a certain 
pleasurable wonder whether he mightn’t, 
sometime, try to pick her up that way, as 
one would a kitten. He was big and strong 
enough to do it, goodness knew! She leaned 
back luxuriously against the hand,— much as 
acatwould, by theway,—and then, over some- 
thing she happened to think of, she smiled. 

He had, for a plain, tired business man, 
you know, a remarkably quick eye for the 
nuances of facial expression. He might 
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have let this smile of Bella’s go by; but 
just because she wiped it off so quickly he 
wanted to know what was funny. 


Whereupon she smiled again; but this 


time there was a touch of irony about it. 
“Nothing for you to bother about, old 


dear,”’ she said, and added, a moment later: 
“It was just something that happened this 
afternoon.” 

This last phrase was almost a formula of 
hers for choking off discussion. It was about 
like saying, “You're not old enough to un- 
derstand yet, my dear.” He was silent so 
long over this that she was somewhat startled 
to find, when he did speak, that the subject 
had not been changed at all. 

“Somebody else,” he asked, smiling a 
little himself — “somebody else try to take 
you by the neck?” 

“Good gracious!”” she gasped. If he’d 
been somebody clever, now, like one of her 
afternoon friends. But Bill! dear, stupid 
old Bill ramming around blind and coming 
as close home as that! Well, he had to 
have the story now, anyway. 

““No,”’ she said, when she got her breath; 
“it was just that he didn’t.” Then, 
it was Bill she was talking to, she came pa- 
tiently down to words of one syllable: “He 
was trying to flirt with me; and just be- 
cause he ——”’ 

“Whor” Bill wanted to know. 

“Oh, a little painter man named Bunting. 
It was nothing. He thought he ought to, 
of course.” 

“Ought to? Sense of duty, you mean?”’ 

“Exactly,” said Bella. “Oh, | said you 
wouldn’t understand! Why, he’s been hav- 
ing a picture show, and I’d told everybody 
I knew they had to go, so of course “s 

“You didn’t tell me,” said Bill. 

Her gesture at that simply appealed to 
the gods. “My dear Bill! Do you re- 
member the last picture show I did take you 
to? Those Post-Impressionist things?”’ 

Bill did. ‘‘ Your Bunting’s like that, 1s he?”’ 

“No,” said Bella, “he isn’t. Did you 
ever hear of the Futurists? They’re what 
you'd call, | suppose, ‘more so’ than the 
Post-Impressionists. There are only seven 
or eight real Futurists. Well, little Bunt- 
ing isn’t one of them. He’s what he calls 
an ‘Ultimist,’ and he’s the only one there is.” 

“The limit, eh?” said Bill — which 
wasn’t bad, for him. ‘“‘Well, but get back 
to his sense of duty.” 

“Oh, this afternoon!” said Bella. ““Why, 
he wanted to thank me,— he was awfully 


since 


grateful,— so | told him to come over for 
tea. Maybe, from other experiences, you 
know, he thought something like that was 
expected. Anyway, the first thing | knew, 
he was down here at my feet,— yes, kneel- 
ing, that’s what | mean,— trying to kiss 
my hands. He was perfectly — tame about 
it, when | wouldn’t let him, so there’s nothing 
to get excited about. What made me laugh 
was thinking how funny it would be if you 
made love like that. There you are.” 

Bill showed no symptoms of excitement, 
but evidently he wanted a little time to 
think it over. He was looking at the fire 
all the while, but his big hand stayed where 
it was, tentatively spanning her soft throat 
between his thumb-tip and that of his middle 
finger. A pleasantly shiverish idea came to 
Bella that, if he wanted to, he could kill her 
like that — just by shutting his big hand 
up tight. There would be a story! A lot 
of complicated psychology, supplied by 
Henry James, between two people sitting 
like this on a sofa, and a caress like this — 
and then —— 

But just as she was really beginning to 
shiver, Bill took his hand away. 

“Do you like it? Done like that?” he 
wanted to know. 

It took her a minute to pick up the thread. 
“Oh, like little Bunting? Why — it’s rather 
pretty. Ornamental and quaint, you know.” 

“Because,” Bill exploded, “if you really 
do, I'll — well, try to learn the trick of it.” 

“Bill dear!” said Bella. ‘“‘Fancy vou 
flopping around on the floor, trying to be 
picturesque!”’ She reached out and patted 
him on the back. ‘‘Don’t you bother your 
poor old head about people like that. You 
stay put. You know, you always say a 
man ought to ‘stick to his line.’”’ 

“Not if it’s a dead one,”’ he grumbled. 

“Well, if you’re not a — live one”’ (Bella 
availed herself of a good deal of her hus- 
band’s slang, but always with a deprecatory 
little pause in front of it, as if to say “Of 
course I can’t be sure I’m getting this right’), 
“I’m sure I don’t know who is. You make 
me fairly giddy, the way you go spinning 
round. Here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Are you going away again next week?” 

She got almost exactly the tone and air 
she wanted in that last question. It 
sounded, she felt, not a bit too important, 
and yet not too suspiciously casual. It 
was altogether likely, she knew, that he 
would be out of town next week; and yet, 
for a reason she was anxious he shouldn’t 
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suspect, she wanted to be sure of it. And, 
nine times in ten, her question would have 
got by. 

‘But to-night, unluckily, the intrusion of 
little Bunting and his ornamental way of 
making love had left Bill uncomfortable 
and a bit captious. 

“You aren’t very logical,” he protested. 
“It isn’t a question whether I’m a dead one, 
but whether I’ve got a dead line. The 
deader your line is, the harder you have to 
buzz around.” After a moment’s silence he 
went on: “Should think you’d have seen 
that.” And the minute after that, he looked 
up at her with an expression she wasn’t ac- 
customed to from old Bill. 

“Why did you want to know’”’ he asked. 

“To know what?” 

“When I’m going away next,” said Bill. 

“Why? W-why — naturally — 1 do goon 
existing, even when you’re away. And I 
wanted to know, because my plans will de- 
pend on what I’m going to be— ‘Widow 
or Wedded Wife,’ you know.” 

It had annoyed her that she stammered, 
and this feeling, in turn, was responsible for 
the ill-natured reference to just the fact she 
wanted him to forget. In spite of the little 
joke with which she managed to finish, she 
found herself irritated, apologetic, and not 
very plausible, either. But, at that, she 
was not prepared for the way Bill bludgeoned 
her little pretense to pieces. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, clasping 
his big hands over an enormous knee and 
looking fixedly at the fire, ““you’ve got your 
plans all made, | expect, for some high-brow 
shindy or other, only you can’t quite count 
on putting them over until you’re sure | 
won't be in the way.” 

Bella sprang to her feet and turned upon 
him, her eyes sparkling, a glow in her cheeks. 
She wasn’t very tall, but indignation fur- 
nished her with a pedestal. After a remark 
like that it was the only line to take. If 
Bill had only looked up and got the effect, 
he’d probably have been cowed then and 
there. 

“What a perfectly disgraceful thing to 
say!”” commented Bella, when her attitude 
had failed to work. ‘You'll apologize for 
it, please, before we carry this discussion 
any further.” 

“It was a rotten thing to say,” Bill ad- 
mitted, still with his eyes on the fire, “and 
I'll apologize all right as soon as you tell 
me,”— now he did look up at her,—‘‘on 
the level, that it isn’t true.” 


Bella dropped back on the sofa and guiped 
down, pathetically, a sob. Again it was 
about the only thing he had left her to do. 

“It’s —it’s just so beastly unfair!” she 
said. 

But under the impact of an idea she forgot 
the pathos of the situation. Her gaze con- 
centrated itself on the knob of one of the 
andirons. “I'd just like to know,” she re- 
marked, “whether you’ve worked that out 
just from what I’ve been saying to-night, or 
whether somebody — I won’t try even to 
guess who, though perhaps I could if | didn’t 
mind being as vulgar and — catty as she 
is — whether somebody has kindly been 
around and told you about it, just to — get 
me in wrong, as you say.” 

Technically it wasn’t a question; so Bill, 
emulating the tar-baby, said nothing. The 
silence had thickened up quite a bit before 
Bella broke it. 

“It’s what one gets, I suppose,” 
served icily, “for trying to be decent and 
considerate. | had a silly idea of trying to 
make things easy for you; saving your — 
what I called your feelings, by not telling 
you. But, since you’ve taken this attitude 
about it, it’s simply ——’” 

“I’m not asking any 
Bill pointed out. ‘“‘ You’ve answered mine.’ 

““—. simply this. Did you ever happen 
to hear”— this was irony, but Bill didn’t 
get it —‘“‘of Cedric Farrel?” 

“Sounds familiar,” said Bill hopefully. 
“Oh — Little Lord Fauntleroy, wasn’t he?” 

Bella didn’t quite burst. ‘‘He’s a poet, 
an English poet,” she explained, with the 
patience of a stick of frozen dynamite. “He 
happens not to know anything about money, 
nor care anything about it. Don’t try to 
understand that. And he was practically 
starving when Lady Doran discovered him. 
She’s a widow and rich, and old enough to 
be his mother, so she adopted him.” 

“Wouldn’t care anything about money 
myself — if somebody’d adopt me,”’ mused 
Bill, but far enough under his breath so that 
Bella could pretend not to hear. She went 
straight on: 

“ They’ reever in this country — she’s tak- 
ing him around the world — and he’s going 
to speak to our Fortnightly a week from Sat- 
urday, on Imagism. Well, and the club 
wanted me to entertain them while they’re 
in town, give a dinner for them and so on, 
and I said | couldn’t unless you were going 
to be away. Because e 

“T see,” said Bill. 
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“You don’t!” said Bella, and it simply 
infuriated her that she had now to gulp down 
a sob in good earnest. ‘Or, if you do, you’re 
just perfectly nastily pretending not to. 
| s-said that you simply hated things like 
that, and that | wasn’t going to have you 
made m-miserable f-for anybody. And 
now you ——” 

But she didn’t get any farther than that. 
She turned away from him as far as she 
could, her arm on the back of the sofa 
and her face buried in the crook of it, and 
cried, all to herself. For a long time 
nothing else happened, and at last she 
almost forgot to cry, wondering what Bill 
was doing. Improbable as it might seem, 
it appeared that Bill was thinking; and 
at last, as much to himself as to her, he 
began to talk: 

“You see how it figures out, don’t you? 
If you think I hate the things you like, it 
must be because you think you hate the 
things | like.” 

“1 do!” said Bella. 

“Exactly!” said Bill. “You think you 
do. But what puts me in wrong with you 
is that this high-brow bunch of yours is”— 
he dived back into dim memories of college 
days for a metaphor —“‘is elective, while 
I’m compulsory. Now, what I’d like to 
know is, if you were a widow, and another 
man turned up exactly like me and wanted 
to marry you,— which he would, of course, 
if he were exactly like me,— would you do 
it, or would you pick one of your what- 
you-may-call-’em — ultimists? That’s the 
question.” 

He propounded it rather in the manner of 
a disinterested philosopher than in that 
of a man seeking specific information; but 
Bella found she had an answer for him. 

“Now that I’ve found how beastly unjust 
and unreasonable you can be,” she said, “I 
shouldn’t marry anybody.” 

“Of course, it isn’t a practicable test from 
my point of view, anyway,” said Bill, getting 
up from the sofa and going after a cigar. 
He had the end cut off and his match lighted 
before he went on. “So i suppose I’ll have 
to try something else.” Then he lighted 
his cigar. “Anyhow,” he concluded be- 
tween puffs, “I’m going away to-morrow, to 
be gone a couple of weeks.” 

That admission, of course, simply put 
him beyond the pale. He had been making 
her all this trouble — humiliating her, mak- 
ing her cry —for nothing but the fun of 
doing it. She got up and made regally, as 





regally as she could under the circumstances, 
for the door. 

“You needn’t go on my account,” she told 
him. “After —this | shouldn’t dream of 
entertaining them, anyway.” 

“Oh, it’s not on your account,” said Bill. 
“It’s just business.” 

“Good night,” said Bella. 

However, when he came in, in the morning, 
and kissed her good-by, she was too sleepy 
to remember the quarrel of the night before, 
and, from force of habit, gave him her 
customarily affectionate wifely adieu. And 
over her chocolate and toast, an hour or 
two later, she decided that to refuse to 
entertain the poet and his spiritual nurse 
just to spite Bill would be rather childish. 
Besides, very likely it wouldn’t spite 
him, after all. 

So the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fortnightly Club was made 
glad by the knowledge that their brightest 
star would not be obscured by the lowering 
clouds of American commercialism when 
Cedric Farrel and Lady Doran came to 
town. In other words, that Bill was going 
away and Bella would be glad to entertain 
them. 

They had still a little more than a week 
to make their preparations in, and all was 
well! 

And then, on the very day of the 
dinner —— 


= OU’RE sure you won’t mind?” said 
Bella. 

“Mind!” cried Violet, in total reproba- 
tion of the idea. “It will be quite exciting, 
and it’s so sweet of you to pick out me.” 

There might be acid in this remark or 
there might not: Bella was past caring. 

“But, my dear,” her hostess went on, 
“you're positively panting. Tea’ll only 
take a minute, and you do need it. You 
just got his telegram this afternoon? And 
he didn’t say at all why he’s coming back?” 

“| was absolutely going out to take the 
car to go down and meet them, when Bill’s 
telegram came. Oh, I had a minute to 
spare. I was going to stop to look at a hat. 
So I just flew around to you. No, he doesn’t 
explain a thing; just says he’s coming back 
to-night in time for dinner.” 

“Do you think he knows about them?” 
Violet wanted to know. “‘About Lady 
Doran and her — Little Lord Fauntleroy? 
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Well, that is good, Bella, even if your hus- 
band did say it.” 

Bella sighed contentedly over her cup of 
tea and took her time about answering. 

“That’s just the point,” she said at last. 
“1 can’t be sure. We had a furious row 
about them,—I told you, didn’t 1? —and 
at the end | think I said something about not 
having them anyway, since he’d been so 
impossible about it, you know. Well, he 
may believe that — no, he won’t have for- 
gotten; he never forgets anything — he 
may believe it, or he may just be coming 
home — on purpose.” 

“On purpose?” Violet echoed invitingly. 
But Bella didn’t follow it up. She pushed 
back her sleeve for a look at her wrist-watch. 

“| must fly,” she said. “‘Well, you under- 
stand what you're to do. Bill’s got to be 
at the foot of the table, of course, and Lady 
Doran at his right. I’m putting little Bunt- 
ing next to her, so she ought to be fairly safe. 
But you'll be at Bill’s left, and you watch 
him like a—cat. Don’t let him even look 
away from you if you can help it. Keep 
him amused. Talk baseball to him, flirt 
with him — anything, my dear, anything 
absolutely, so that he doesn’t make a show 
ff himself before her. Oh, you’re a dear to 
do it! Good-by.” 

Bella couldn’t, even if she had been dis- 
posed to take Violet wholly into her con- 
fidence, have said precisely what she did 
mean by that suggestive “on purpose.” The 
juestion, what Bill’s purpose could be, oc- 

upied her mind pretty constantly until 

she actually caught sight of Cedric and his 
rather grenadier-like guardian coming down 
the terminal platform. She tried hard to 
believe tnat Bill, in his stupid, tired- 
businesslike way, had believed literally in 
her expressed determination to forgo the 
delights of high-brow society and languish 
in wifely loneliness while he was gone. 

But, try as she might, she couldn’t achieve 
any conviction, of at all a positive quality, 
that this was the explanation. If he’d been 
going away to leave her sitting in voluntary 
desolation, having given up all her fun on 
his account, he couldn’t have managed, she 
thought, quite that purposeful, satisfied 
manner of coming in and kissing her good- 
by. And then, his letters would have been 
different. She’d been getting one every 
day for the past week, just his regular letters. 
They were always typewritten, and they 


began, “‘ Dear Bella,” and asked her how she 
was getting on, and told her that business 


was good, or poor, or rotten, as the case 
might be; notifying her, in conclusion, that 
he was her “loving husband, Bill.” 

Now, if he’d thought she meant what she 
said as she left the room that night, there’d 
have been either no letters at all or else a 
hand-written appeal to her to reconsider 
her intent; or, as a final alternative, a pack- 
age from the jeweler’s. 

Well, then, suppose he hadn’t believed 
her. Suppose he knew he was coming 
back to find the poet’s entertainment in full 
swing — because she knew he hadn’t for- 
gotten — well, was he coming just out of 
spite, to spoil everything? That didn’t 
seem like Bill, either. Oh, it was hopeless, 
that was all. Well, she’d soon know, any- 
how: there was the train. 

It was absurd of her, she knew, to go on 
thinking about Bill after she had got the 
poet safely tucked away in the car between 
herself and his amiably solicitous guardian, 
and started homeward. She wasn’t quite 
willing to admit to herself that she did; still, 
she couldn’t dodge the fact that one or two 
of his most pungent observations on the 
horrid commercialism of office-building archi- 
tecture, and a particularly poignant lament 
over the absence of sweet irregularities and 
low, cool, overhanging roofs, brought no 
more response from her than a startled “| 
beg your pardon?” which must have dis- 
concerted the poet sadly. He was very 
wonderful, of course, when she could manage 
to concentrate her mind on him—and it 
was plain perversity that made his ruddy 
curling locks and wide, bright eyes recall 
Bill’s nickname for him. What in the world 
was Bill coming home for, anyway? She 
hoped she’d have a chance for a talk with 
him before dinner. 

She dressed as deliberately as she dared, 
and, when the process was. complete, still 
hung about Bill’s room until she heard the 
door-bell announcing the first of their guests. 
It was as she was descending the stairs that 
she met Bill coming up, bag in hand. There 
was no time for anything then, of course. 
He gave her a resonant husbandly kiss, and 
accepted, good-humoredly, her injunction 
to fly or he’d be awfully late. That was 
all there was to it. 

It was rather a relief to her to find that 
her earliest guest to arrive was Violet. They 
had a few minutes to talk all by themselves, 
and Bella took the occasion to amplify some- 
what the instructions she had given her friend 
in such a whirlwind of haste that afternoon. 
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“Bill’s here,” she explained, “but | 
haven’t had a chance for a word with him. 
I’m not even sure that he knows who's going 
to be here to-night.” 

But Violet, it appeared, could assure her. 
“Oh, yes, he knows,” she said. “We got 
here together,— at the same time, | mean, 

and in about six words | told him. Don’t 
vou worry, dear! I’ve been studying the 
baseball guide for hours, and I’ve just had 
John tell me some stuff about the currency 
bill. And if that fails — well, I’m looking 
all right, don’t you think?” 

Bill didn’t quite keep them waiting, the 
last pair of guests arriving and dinner being 
announced just as Bella was introducing 
him to Lady Doran. There was no oppor- 
tunity then, of course, for a word with him, 
or for even a guess as to what he meant 
to do; but she led the way into the dining- 
room without any serious misgivings. Violet 
would be right there on the job, and she 
seemed to have entered into it with zest 
enough to insure its being done well. 

But before very long, during the soup, 
in fact, she got an intimation that there was 
some sort of hitch in the proceedings down 
at the other end of the table. They were 
too far off for Bella to hear what they were 
saving, but one could see that Violet’s most 
alluring conversational wares were getting 
nothing but the smallest of small change 
out of Bill. 

Violet was not at all the sort of girl who 
was inured to this sort of treatment by long 
experience. The men she smiled at usually 
sat up and begged. So Bella, from a po- 
sition where she couldn’t possibly inter- 
vene, watched rather nervously. What 
was Bill thinking about? Violet would 
abandon him altogether if he didn’t take 
care, 

But even Bella was unprepared for the 
exquisite cruelty of Violet’s revenge. This 
was what, just after the soup, happened. 
Violet leaned deliberately forward and spoke 
across Bill to Lady Doran. Bella could not 
hear what she said, but she could see with 
half an eye that it was no mere simple topic 
of custom-made conversation, safe for Bill 
to join in if he chose — like, how she liked 
America, or whether the poet found travel- 
ing comfortable. Bill could talk quite in- 
telligently, comparing England’s first-class 
with our Pullmans, for example. 

What Violet said was nothing like that. 
It was something soulful. You could al- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 


ways tell when Violet was soulful by the 
way she narrowed her eyes and stuck out 
her chin. It was effective, of course, until 
you knew the trick of it. 

And, by way of giving her victim the 
coup de grace, Violet finished her remark with 
an interrogative tilt of the head toward 
Bill that absolutely forced him into conver- 
sation. It was a deliberate betrayal; that 
was what it was. 

There he sat, poor dear, with those two 
dreadful women looking at him, waiting for 
some appropriate gem of criticism, while 
he hesitated behind his napkin. The poet 
at Bella’s right hand was talking to her, 
waxing positively dithyrambic about some- 
thing or other. But how, for the life of her, 
could she listen until that awful moment 
down at the other end of the table had ended! 

At the end of it she gasped, because 
Bill had spoken, briefly, rather decisively, 
it appeared, and not in agreement with 
Violet. 

Bella’s gaze fixed itself on Lady Doran’s 
face. She knew just what sort of look was 
going to come out in it. You can see that 
look any time, by telling a socialist that you 
think some of the big socialists, like Samuel 
Gompers, have done a lot of good, or by 
telling an organist that you think he has a 
wonderfully sympathetic touch. The look 
begins with a slight start, develops into a 
wide-eyed expression of hopeless wonder, 
and finishes with a ghastly smile. 

But —this was the miracle — nothing 
at all like that happened to Lady Doran. 
She shot a look of almost startled interest 
into Bill’s face,— Bill’s, mind you! — nodded 
her head in vigorous assent, and began to 
talk. 

Through 
sat like a person in a dream. 


the rest of the dinner Bella 
She made 
somnambulistic replies, once in a while, to 
the poet; turned on, at intervals, a bright 
but somewhat mechanical smile of intense 
appreciation, which she alternated with a 
look of rapturous suspense and a murmured 


“How wonderful!’”’ which was _ probably 
safe, no matter what the poet might be 
saying. 

All the while, really, she was hypnotized 
by what was going on down there at the 
other end of the table. The person who 
was running the talk down there was Bill. 
Violet was looking soulful nearly all the time, 
but throwing in a word now and then. Lady 
Doran and Bunting talked a good deal. 
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HE feelings of Mr. J]. Wilmot Birdsey, 
as he stood wedged in the crowd that 
moved inch by inch toward the gates 

of the Chelsea Football Ground, rather re- 
sembled those of a starving man who has 
just been given a meal but realizes that he is 
not likely to get another for many days. He 
was full and happy. He bubbled over with 
the joy of living and a warm affection for his 
fellow man. At the back of his mind there 
lurked the black shadow of future priva- 
tions, but for the moment he did not allow 
it to disturb him. On this maddest, mer- 
riest day of all the glad New Year he 
was content to revel in the present and 
allow the future to take care of itself. 

Mr. Birdsey had been doing something 
that he had not done since he left New York 
five years before. He had been watching a 
ball game. 

The Polo Grounds lost a great fan when 
Hugo Percy de Wynter Framlinghame (pro- 
nounced Froom), sixth Earl of Carricksteed 
(pronounced Croxted), married Mae Elinor, 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Wilmot 
Birdsey (pronounced Birdsey), of East 
Seventy-third Street; for scarcely had that 
internationally important event taken place 
when Mrs. Birdsey, announcing that for the 
future the Home would be in England, as 
near as possible to dear Mae and dear Hugo, 
scooped J. Wilmot out of his comfortable 
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Morris chair as if he had been a clam, 
corked him up in a swift taxi-cab, and 
decanted him into a Deck B state-room on 
the Olympic. And there he was, an exile in 
a country that did not know a bunt from a 
first-baseman. 

Mr. Birdsey submitted to the worst bit of 
kidnapping since the days of the old Press 
Gang with that delightful amiability which 
made him so popular among his fellows 
and such a cipher in his home. At an early 
date in his married life his position had 
been clearly defined beyond possibility of 
mistake. It was his business to make money 
and, when called upon, to jump through 
hoops and sham dead at the bidding of 
his wife and daughter Mae. These duties 
he had been performing conscientiously 
for a matter of twenty years. 

It was only occasionally that his humble 
role jarred upon him, for he loved his wife 
and idolized his daughter. The interna- 
tional alliance had been one of these occa- 
sions. Hugo Percy, sixth Earl of Carricksteed, 
was not a favorite of his. He was a young 
man with a receding chin and so little fore- 
head that when he frowned his hat flew off. 
Mr. Birdsey had opposed the match, and had 
been overruled. That had saddened him, but 
it had not been such a crushing blow as 
this sentence of exile. He loved baseball 
with a love passing the love of women, and 
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the prospect of never seeing a game again 
in his life appalled him. 

And then, one morning, like a voice from 
another world, had come the news that the 
White Sox and the Giants were to give an 
exhibition in London at the Chelsea Foot- 
ball Ground. He had counted the days like 
a child before Christmas. 

There had been obstacles to overcome 
before he could attend the game, but he 
had overcome them, and had been seated 
in the front row when the two teams lined 
up before King George. 

And now he was moving slowly from the 
ground with the rest of the spectators. 
Fate had been very good to him. It had 
given him a great game, even unto two 
home runs. But its crowning benevolence 
had been to allot the seats on either side of 
him, not to bovine Britons who might have 
compelled him to assault and battery by 
comparing baseball to its disadvantage with 
cricket, but to two men of his own mettle, 
two godlike beings who knew every move 
on the board and howled like wolves 
when they did not see eye to eye with Mr. 
William Klem. Long before the ninth 
inning he was feeling toward them the 


affection of a shipwrecked mariner who 
meets a couple of boyhood chums on a 


desert island. 

As he shouldered his way toward the 
gate he was aware of these two men, onc 
on either side of him. He looked at them 
fondly, trying to make up his mind which 
of them he liked the better. It was sad to 
think that they must soon go out of his 
life again forever. 

He came to a sudden resolution. He 
would postpone the parting: he would ask 
them to’ dinner. Over the best that the 
Savoy Hotel could provide, they would fight 
the afternoon’s battle over again. He did 
not know who they were or anything about 
them, but what did that matter? They were 
brother fans. That was enough for him. 

The man on his right was young, clean- 
shaven, and of a somewhat vulturine cast of 
countenance. His face was cold and impas- 
sive now, almost forbiddingly so; but only 
half an hour before it had been a battle- 
field of conflicting emotions, and his hat still 
showed the dent where he had banged it 
against the edge of his seat on the occasion 
of Mr. Daly’s home run. A worthy guest. 

The man on Mr. Birdsey’s left belonged 
to another species of fan. Though there had 


been times during the game when he had 
howled, for the most part he had watched in 
a silence so hungrily tense that a less experi- 
enced observer than Mr. Birdsey might have 
attributed his immobility to boredom. But 
one glance at his set jaw and gleaming eves 
had told him that here also was a man and 
a brother. 

[his man’s eyes were still gleaming, and 
under their curiously deep tan his bearded 
cheeks were pale. He was staring straight 
in front of him with an unseeing gaze. 

Five years’ sojourn in the midst of Eng- 
land’s most frozen-faced aristocracy had 
robbed Mr. Birdsey to some extent of the 
spontaneous friendliness which was his 
birthright. He had come painfully to the 
knowledge that your Englishman resents 
and is suspicious of friendship at first sight. 
3ut these were Americans, and to-day was 
the day on which the echo of a World’s 
Series had reached the heart of Britain’s 
capital. 

He tapped the young man on the shoulder. 

“Some game,” he said. 

The young man looked at him and smiled. 

“You bet,” he responded. 

“‘T haven’t seen a ball game in five years.’ 

“The last one | saw was two years ago 
next June.” 

“Come and have some dinner at my hotel 
and talk it over,” said Mr. Birdsey impul- 
sively. 

“Sure,”’ answered the young man. 

Mr. Birdsey turned and tapped the 
shoulder of the man on his left. 

The result was a little unexpected. The 
man gave a start that was almost a leap, 
and the pallor of his face became a sickly 
white. His eyes, as he swung round, met 
Mr. Birdsey’s for an instant before they 
dropped, and there was panic fear in them. 
His breath whistled softly through clenched 
teeth. 

Mr. Birdsey was taken aback. The cor- 
diality of the clean-shaven young man had 
not prepared him for the possibility of such 
a reception. He felt chilled, as he had 
often felt chilled when the Cholmondeleys 
and Marjoribankses, among whom he now 
moved, froze his overtures with the glassy 
stare and the raised eyebrow. He was on 
the point of apologizing, with some murmur 
about a mistake, when the man reassured 
him by smiling. It was rather a painful 
smile, but it was enough for Mr. Birdsey. 
This man might be of a nervous tempera- 
ment, but his heart was in the right place. 
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He, too, smiled. He was a small, stout, 
red-faced little man, and he possessed a 
smile that rarely failed to set strangers at 
their ease. Many strenuous years on the 
New York Stock Exchange had not destroyed 
a certain childlike amiability in Mr. Bird- 
sey, and it shone out when he smiled at you. 

“I’m afraid I startled you,” he said 
soothingly. “I wanted to ask you if you 
would let a perfect stranger, who also 
happens to be an exile, offer you dinner 
to-night.” 

The man winced. 

“Exile?” 

“An exiled fan. Don’t you feel that the 
Polo Grounds are a long way off? This 
gentleman is joining me. I have a suite 
at the Savoy Hotel, and | thought we might 
all have a quiet little dinner there and 
talk about the game. I haven’t seen a ball 
game in five years.” 

“Nor have I.” 

“Then you must come. You really must. 
We fans ought to stick to one another in a 
strange land. Do come.” 

“Thank you,” said the bearded man. 
“1 will.” 


WHEN three men, all strangers, sit down 
to dinner together, conversation, even if 
they happen to have a mutual passion 
for baseball, is apt to be for a while a little 


difficult. The first fine frenzy in which 
Mr. Birdsey had issued his invitations had 
begun to ebb by the time the soup was 
served, and he was conscious of a feeling of 
embarrassment. 

There was some subtle hitch in the orderly 
progress of affairs. He sensed it in the air. 
Both of his guests were disposed to silence, 
and the clean-shaven young man had de- 
véloped a trick of staring at the man with 
a beard which was obviously distressing 
that sensitive person. 

“Wine,” murmured Mr. Birdsey to the 
waiter. “Wine. Wine.” 

He spoke with the earnestness of a gen- 
eral calling up his reserves for the grand 
attack. The success of this little dinner 
mattered enormously to him. There were 
circumstances which were going to make it 
an oasis in his life. He wanted it to be an 
occasion to which, in gray days to come, 
he could look back and be consoled. This 
was a night of America in a life of Eng- 
land, and he could not let it be a failure. 

He was about to speak, when the young 
man anticipated him. Leaning forward, he 


addressed 
crumbling 
his eyes. 

“Surely we have met before?” 
“I’m sure | remember your face.” 

The effect of these words on the other 
was as curious as the effect of Mr. Birdsey’s 
tap on the shoulder had been. He looked 
up like a hunted animal. Then he shook 
his head without speaking. 

“Curious,” said the young man. “I 
fould have sworn to it, and | am positive 
that it was somewhere in New York. Do 
you come from New York?” 

“Yes,” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Birdsey, 
“that we ought to introduce ourselves. 
Funny it didn’t strike any of us before. 
My name is Birdsey — J]. Wilmot Birdsey 
— and I come from New York, and wish | 
was back there.”’ 

‘““My name is Waterall,” said the young 
man. “I come from New York.” 

The bearded man hesitated. 

““My name is Johnson. I — used to live 
in New York.” 

“Where do you live now, Mr. Johnson?” 
asked Waterall. 

The bearded man hesitated again. 

“Algiers,” he said. 

Mr. Birdsey was inspired to help matters 
along with small talk. 

“Algiers?”’ he said. ‘I have never been 
there, but I understand that it is quite a 
place. Are you in business there, Mr. 
Johnson?”’ 

“| live there for my health.” 

“Have you been there some time?” in- 
quired Waterall. 

“Five years.” 

“Then it must have been in New York 
that | saw you, for | have never been to 
Algiers and I’m certain | have seen you 
somewhere. I’m afraid you will think me 
a bore for sticking to the point like this, 
but the fact is, the one thing I pride myself 
on is my memory for faces. It’s a hobby 
of mine. If I think I remember a face, 
and can’t place it, I worry myself into 
insomnia. It’s partly sheer vanity, and 
partly because in my job a good memory 
for faces isa mighty fine asset. It has 
helped me a hundred times.” 

Mr. Birdsey was an intelligent man, and 
he could see that Waterall’s table-talk was 
for some reason getting upon Johnson’s 
nerves. Like a good host, he endeavored 
to cut in and make things smooth. 


the bearded man, who was 
bread, with an absent look in 


he said. 
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“I’ve heard great accounts of Algiers,” 
he said helpfully. “A friend of mine was 
there on his yacht last year. It must be 
a delightful spot.” 

“It’s a hell on earth,” snapped Johnson, 
and slew the conversation on the spot. 

Through a grim silence an angel in hu- 
man form fluttered in —a waiter bearing 
a bottle. The pop of the cork was more 
than music to Mr. Birdsey’s ears. It was 
the hooming of the guns of the relieving 
army. 

The first glass, as first glasses will, 
thawed the bearded man to the extent of 
inducing him to try and pick up the frag- 
ments of the conversation which he had 
shattered. 

“I am afraid you will have thought me 
abrupt, Mr. Birdsey,” he said awkwardly; 
“but then, you haven’t lived in Algiers for 
five years, and | have.” 

Mr. Birdsey chirruped sympathetically. 

“| liked it at first,’ went on Mr. Johnson. 
“It looked mighty good to me. But five 
years of it, and nothing else to look for- 
ward to till you die © 

He stopped and emptied his glass. Mr. 
Birdsey was still perturbed. True, con- 
versation was proceeding in a sort of way, 
but it had taken a distinctly gloomy 
turn. Slightly flushed with the excellent 
champagne which he had selected for 
this important dinner, he endeavored to 
lighten it. 

“| wonder,” he said, “which of us three 
fans had the greatest difficulty in getting to 
the bleachers to-day. I guess none of us 
found it too easy.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Don’t count on me to contribute a ro- 
mantic story to this Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment. My difficulty would have been 
to stop away. I’m the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Chronicle. | 
had to be there this afternoon in the way 
of business.” 

Mr. Birdsey giggled self-consciously, but 
not without a certain impish pride. 

“The laugh will be on me when you hear 
my confession. My daughter married an 
English earl, and my wife brought me over 
here to mix with his crowd. There was a 
big dinner-party to-night at which the whole 
gang were to be present, and it was as much 
as my life was worth to side-step it. But 
when you get the Giants and the White Sox 
playing ball within fifty miles of you — 
well, | packed a grip and sneaked out the 





back way and got to the station and caught 
the fast train to London. And what is going 
on back there at this moment I| don’t like 
to think. About now,” said Mr. Birdsey, 
looking at his watch, “I guess they'll be 
pronging the bors d'oeuvres and gazing at the 
empty chair. It was a shame to do it, but, 
for the love of Mike, what else could | 
have done?” 

He looked at the bearded man. 

“Did you have any adventures, Mr. 
Johnson?” 

“No. I —I just came.” 

The young man Waterall leaned forward. 
His manner was quiet, but his eyes were 
glittering. 

“Wasn't that enough of an adventure for 
your” he asked. 

Their eyes met. Mr. Birdsey looked 
from one to the other, vaguely disturbed. 
Something was happening —a drama was 
going on—and he had not the key 
to it. 

Johnson’s face was pale, and the table- 
cloth crumpled into a crooked ridge under 
his fingers; but his voice was steady as he 
replied: 

“| don’t understand.” 

“Will you understand if I give you your 
right name, Mr. Benyon?” 

“What's all this?” asked Mr. Birdsey 
feebly. 

Waterall turned to him, the vulturine 
cast of his face more noticeable than ever. 
Mr. Birdsey. was conscious of a sudden 
distaste for this young man. 

“It’s quite simple, Mr. Birdsey. If you 
have not been entertaining angels unaware, 
you have at least been giving dinner to a 
celebrity. I told you I was sure | had seen 
this gentleman before. I have just remem- 
bered where and when. This is Mr. John 
Benyon, and I last saw him five years ago, 
when | was a reporter in New York and 
covered his trial.” 

“His trial!” 

“He robbed the New Asiatic Bank of a 
hundred thousand dollars, jumped his bail, 
and was never heard of again.” 

“For the love of Mike!” 

Mr. Birdsey stared at his guest with eyes 
that grew momently wider. He was amazed 
to find that deep down in him there was 
an unmistakable feeling of elation. He 
had made up his mind, when he left home 
that morning, that this was to be a day of 
days. Well, nobody could call this an 
anti-climax. 
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“So that’s why you've been living in 
Algiers?” 

Benyon did not reply. Outside, the 
Strand traffic sent a faint murmur into 
the warm, comfortable room. 

Waterall spoke: 

“What on earth induced you, Benyon, to 
run the risk of coming to London, where 
every second man you meet is a New 
Yorker, I can’t understand. The chances 
were two to one that you would be 
recognized. You made a pretty big splash 
with that little affair of yours five years 
ago.” 

Benyon raised his head; his hands were 
trembling. 

“ll tell you,” he said, with a kind of 
savage force that hurt kindly little Mr. 
Birdsey like a blow. “It was because I was 
a dead man, and saw a chance of coming 
to life for a day; because I was sick of 
the damned tomb I’ve been living in for 
five centuries; because I’ve been aching 
for New York ever since I left it, and here 
was a chance of being back there for a 
few hours. I knew there was a risk; | 
took a chance on it. Well?” 

Mr. Birdsey’s heart was almost too full 
for words. He had found him at last — the 
Super-Fan, the man who would go through 


fire and water for a sight of a ball game. | 


Until that moment he had been regarding 
himself as the nearest approach to that 
dizzy eminence. He had braved great 
perils to see this game. Even in this mo- 
ment his mind would not wholly detach 
itself from speculation as to what his wife 
would say to him when he slunk back into 
the fold. But what had he risked, com- 
pared with this man Benyon? 

Mr. Birdsey glowed. He could not 
restrain his sympathy and imagination. 
True, the man was a criminal. He had 
robbed a bank of a.hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But, after all, what was that? They 
would probably have wasted the money 
in foolishness. And, anyway, a bank that 
couldn’t take care of its money deserved 
to lose it. 

Mr. Birdsey felt almost a righteous glow 
of indignation against the New Asiatic 
Bank. 

He broke the silence that followed 
Benyon’s words with a peculiarly immoral 
remark. 

“Well, it’s lucky it’s only us that’s recog- 
nized you,” he said 

Waterall stared. 


“Are you proposing that we should hush 
this thing up, Mr. Birdsey?” he asked 
coldly. 

“Oh, well 

Waterall rose and went to the telephone. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Call up Scotland Yard, of course. What 
did you think?” 

Undoubtedly the young man was doing 
his duty as a citizen; yet it is to be recorded 
that Mr. Birdsey eyed him with unmixed 
horror. 

“You can’t. You mustn’t!” he cried. 

“| certainly shall.” 

“But — but — this fellow came all that 
way to see the ball game!” 

It seemed incredible to Mr. Birdsey that 
this aspect of the affair should not be the 
one to strike everybody, to the exclusion 
of all other aspects. 

“You can’t give him up. It’s too raw.” 

“He’s a wanted criminal.” 

“He’s a fan. Why, say, he’s the fan!” 

Waterall shrugged his shoulders and walked 
to the telephone. Benyon spoke: 

“One moment.” 

Waterall turned, and found himself look- 
ing into the muzzle of a small pistol. He 
laughed. 

“I expected that. Wave it about all you 
want.” 

Benyon rested his shaking hand on the 
edge of the table. 

“T’ll shoot if you move.” 

“You won't. You haven't the nerve. 
There’s nothing to you. You're just a cheap 
crook and that’s all. You wouldn't find 
the nerve to pull that trigger in a million 
years.” 

He took off the receiver. 

“Give me Scotland Yard,” he said. 

He had turned his back on Benyon. 
Benyon sat motionless. Then, with a thud, 
the pistol fell to the ground. The next 
moment Benyon had broken down. His 
face was buried in his arms, and he was a 
wreck of a man, sobbing like a hurt child. 

Mr. Birdsey was profoundly distressed. 
He sat tingling and helpless. This was a 
nightmare. 

Waterall’s level voice spoke at the tele- 
phone: 

“Is this Scotland Yard? I am Waterall, 
of the New York Chronicle. 1s Inspector 
Jarvis there? Ask him to come to the 





‘phone. . . . Is that you, Jarvis? This is 
Waterall. I’m speaking from the Savoy 
— Mr. Birdsey’s rooms. . . . Birdsey. . . . 
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Listen, Jarvis. There’s a man here that’s 
wanted by the American police. Send some 
one here to get him. . . . Benyon. Robbed 
the New Asiatic Bank in New York... . 
Yes; you’ve a warrant out for him, five 
years old. . . . All right.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

Benyon sprang to his feet. He stood, 
shaking, a pitiable sight. Mr. Birdsey had 
risen with him. 
Waterall. 

“You — skunk!” said Mr. Birdsey. 

“I’m an American citizen,” said Waterall, 
“and I happen to have some idea of a citi- 
zen’s duties. What is more, I’m a news- 
paper man, and | have some idea of my 
duty to my paper. Call me what you like, 
you won’t alter that.” 

Mr. Birdsey snorted. 

“You're suffering from ingrowing senti- 
mentality, Mr. Birdsey. That’s what’s the 
matter with you. Just because this man has 
escaped justice for five years, you think he 
ought to be considered quit of the whole 
thing.” 

“But — but ——” 

“| don’t.” 

He took out his cigarette-case. He was 
feeling a great deal more strung up and 
nervous than he would have had the others 
suspect. He had’ had a moment of very 
swift thinking before he had decided to 
treat that ugly little pistol in a spirit of 
contempt. The producing of it had given 
him a decided shock, and now he was 
suffering from reaction. As a consequence, 
because his nerves were strained, he lit his 
cigarette very languidly, very carefully, and 
with an offensive superiority which was to 
Mr. Birdsey the last straw. 

These things are matters of an instant. 
Only an infinitesimal fraction of time elapsed 
between the spectacle of Mr. Birdsey indig- 
nant and inactive, and Mr. Birdsey berserk, 
seeing red, frankly and undisguisedly run- 
ning amuck. The transformation took 
place in the space of time required for 
the lighting of a match. 

Even as the match gave out its flame, 
Mr. Birdsey sprang. 

Eons before, when the young blood ran 
swiftly in his veins and life was all before 
him, Mr. Birdsey had played football. 
Once a footballer, always a potential foot- 
baller, even to the grave. Time had re- 
moved the flying tackle as a factor in Mr. 
Birdsey’s life. Wrath brought it back. He 
dived at young Mr. Waterall’s neatly trou- 


They stood looking at 


sered legs as he had dived at other legs, less 
neatly trousered, thirty years ago. They 
crashed to the floor together; and with 
the crash came Mr. Birdsey’s shout: 

“Run! Run, you fool! Run!” 

And, even as he clung to his man, breath- 
less, bruised, feeling as if all the world had 
dissolved in one vast explosion of dynamite, 
the door opened, banged to, and feet fled 
down the passage. 

Mr. Birdsey disentangled himself and rose 
painfully. The shock had brought him to 
himself. He was no longer berserk. He 
was a middle-aged gentleman of high re- 
spectability who had been behaving in a 
very peculiar way. 

Waterall, flushed and disheveled, glared 
at him, speechless. He gulped. 

“Are you crazy?” 

Mr. Birdsey gingerly tested the mechan- 
ism of a leg which lay under suspicion of 
being broken. Relieved, he put his foot 
to the ground again. He shook his head at 
Waterall. He was slightly crumpled, but 
he achieved a manner of dignified reproof. 

“You shouldn’t have done it, young man. 
It was raw work. Oh, yes; I know all about 
that duty-of-a-citizen stuff. It doesn’t go. 
There are exceptions to every rule, and this 
was one of them. When a man risks his 
liberty to come and root at a ball game, 
you’ve got to hand it to him. He isn’t a 
crook. He’s a fan. And we fans have got to 
stick together in this benighted country.” 

Waterall was quivering with fury, disap- 
pointment, and the peculiar unpleasantness 
of being treated by an elderly gentleman like 
a sack of coals. He stammered with rage. 

“You old fool! Do you realize what 
you've done? The police will be here in 
another minute.” 

“Let them come.” 

“But what am | to say to them? What 
explanation can | give? What story can | 
tell them? Can’t you see what a hole 
you’ve put me in?” 

Something seemed to click in Mr. Bird- 
sey’s soul. It was the berserk mood 
vanishing, and Reason leaping back on her 
throne. He was able now to think calmly, 
and what he thought about filled him 
with a sudden gloom. 

“Young man,” he said, “don’t worry 
yourself. You've got a cinch. You've only 
got to hand a story to the police. Any old 
tale will do for them. I’m the man with 
the really difficult job. I’ve got to square 
myself with my wife.” 
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HE called him Curly because he 

had wavy hair; he called her April 

because her face could be so young 
when it was free from moods and shadows. 
The moods and shadows came when she 
spoke of her career. She possessed a 
temperament, and wanted to be an actress; 
otherwise she gave no sure sign of theatric 
talent. She could mimic well; when she 
did that, Curly had to applaud despite 
himself. She was a darling, who intrigued 
and delighted him by her wilful cleverness. 

In those subtle fencings which took place 
while love walked between them disguised 
as friendship, she could foil his ardor by the 
merest mention of her career. It was as if 
fame were everything, and the fine tran- 
quillity of being loved nothing. Those 
conversations were like parables, saying so 
much by leaving so much unsaid. Curly lis- 
tened, amused at first. He supposed that 
this whim for going on the stage was a young 
girl’s romanticism, which he could quickly 
replace with real romance. He grew serious 
when she continued to speak of an ambi- 
tion which would separate them forever. 
Actresses married the public; they didn’t 
belong to any one man. His pride was 
touched that, after so much intimacy, he 
could not make himself of more value. He 
tried to believe that, given time, he could 
do that. For the moment, love seemed to 
him to be even more important than his 
work; it was the biggest thing in the world 
— the kind of love he would give her. He 
longed to be allowed to serve her always, 
asking only tenderness in return. He wanted 
to be for her what she was for him — life 
itself. He would be nothing less. 

There were times when she seemed to 
understand and to surrender; there were 
times when, quite unexpectedly, her am- 
bition would leap up and push him from her. 

And, in a way, Curly sympathized. He, 
too, was ambitious. He was only a London 
journalist, but he knew that he was going 
to be a very great man. How did he know? 
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He had no surer proof than she had that 
she would succeed as an actress. He 
simply felt it. But, because of this, he 
wanted April to come into the gulf stream 
of his life—to identify herself with the 
strong, deep flow of his ideals and endeavors. 
He would have no woman for his wife who 
was continually being swept from him by 
smaller currents. Moreover, he knew him- 
self. If she did not make herself necessary 
to his dreams, he would inevitably learn to 
do without her. He determined to wait, 
and to be very wise. Then passion tricked 
him. 

It happened in the hired privacy of a taxi- 
cab, where so many love affairs of rushing 
cities reach their climax. Seated a little 
apart in silence, they were returning along 
the Embankment from a theater. As they 
followed the swollen gleaming of the river, 
the London street-lamps illumined and the 
intervals of darkness blotted out the pathos 
of her face turned from him and the insist- 
ent appeal of her lonely, ungloved hand. 
He covered it with his own; felt its 
pressure; kissed her unsteadily on the 
mouth; drew her unresisting to him, and 
felt immensely glad. 

Next morning he had to acknowledge 
that his plans had been upset; but he 
tried to believe that his early caution had 
been egotism and that his recent rashness 
had been manly. 

Now that he was going to be married, 
time became an overwhelming considera- 
tion. As a bachelor he had been accus- 
tomed to earn a living by day in Fleet 
Street, and to devote all his holidays, 
Sundays, and evenings to the intoxicating 
race for success. He was keen to be a 
playwright. Quaintly enough, it was this 
community of interest in the stage that 
had first brought him and April together. 
Up to now all his plays had been rejected. 
But to young men that always happens. 

This matter of time worried him. He 
couldn't expect that April would allow him 
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to spend all his leisure on ambitions, 
especially since, so far, they had led him 
nowhere; but, if he slacked away all his 
spare hours, he’d remain stuck fast in 
his obscure rut, the same as any smaller 
man. He would have preferred to hire 
a cottage in the country within easy 
reach of London; to save an hour in 
traveling to and from his newspaper, he 
had to be content with a flat in High- 
brow Mansions. 

The Mansions stood in a lean, unlovely 
row, facing Battersea Park; the flats were 
piled high, one on top of another, ignomin- 
iously to the sky-line, like neat domestic 
coffins. Nevertheless, they were not coffins, 
but the literary cradles of England, full of 
struggling aspirants for tombs in West- 
minster Abbey. 

That he might endow his particular flat 
with the lacking personality, Curly nick- 
named it All’s Well — thg name he would 
have painted on the gate of his cottage. 
Did he do it in a spirit of desperate opti- 
mism or of dogmatic prophecy? 

At first all was well. April charmed him 
by her childlike eagerness to be part of his 
essential self. There was a sweet rivalry 
between them as to which should exceed the 
other in self-effacement. She was like a 
beautiful flower swaying through the house, 
a slim narcissus, with her pale and wist- 
ful expression, gray eves, penciled brows, 
and hair like a blue-black cloud trailing 
across the whiteness of her forehead. She 
was so small, so fragile, so dainty, so ter- 
ribly in his power, that his big, broad- 
shouldered manhood made him feel coarse 
beside her. There were times when the 
thought of her took him by the throat with 
strangling gladness; then he was almost 
afraid to touch her, lest he should break her 
with his strong gentleness. And she 
she worshiped him the more for the boyish 
shyness of his passion. 

She showed her worship by the pride 
with which she pronounced the magic 
words “My husband,” when trying to im- 
press the charwoman (who slept out) with 
the importance of his activities. She dis- 
cussed the plots of his plays with him, was 
anxious to hear how they developed, and 
even permitted him to overstep the limit of 
midnight to finish a masterly act when the 
situation had become most tense. He loved 
to surprise her, in the evenings, sitting with 
her feet curled under her, absorbed in what 
he had last written. 








Dearest of all were the notes she pinned 
to the door when he had been forced to stay 
out very late on some special assignment. 
At three or four in the morning, as his key 
grated in the latch, he would listen. Some- 
times he would hear her jump out of bed, 
and she would throw her arms about him. 
Sometimes her eyes were fast shut; and then 
there were the notes for a welcome.. Her 
love for him would have been ridiculous if 
it had not been so tender. Often he would 
eye himself contemptuously in the mirror, 
marveling that he should have called forth 
such affection. All this was at first. 

In Brittany, where their honeymoon had 
been spent, they had picked up most of their 
furniture: tall oak wardrobes, shiny black 
tables and chairs, china in crude colors, with 
odd figures painted in odder landscapes — 
kindly efforts at the picturesque such as are 
found in the homes of Brittany peasants. 
Even their knives were black-handled, with 
blades curved like daggers. Such furnish- 
ings gave to All’s Well a character, and 
made its occupants feel traveled; best of 
all, they kept them reminded continually 
of the generosity of those young days 
when they woke in gray French towns, to 
gaze on each other with a new rapture 
and surprise that they were married. 

Things ought to have gone on that way 
forever, but —— 


Tuey had been man and wife for two 
years. Outside in the Park, leaves were 
bursting. A green mist hung over the soot 
of London. Birds were returning reck- 
lessly from the South, like spendthrifts from 
Monte Carlo who had pawned their luggage 
to get back. Tulips trembled up from the 
damp blackness and stared wide-eyed on 
what was happening. From the river came 
the twanging of red-nosed musicians, who 
strove to create an atmosphere of senti- 
ment on steamers running up to Kew. The 
world had thrown off its lethargy and, with 
strange bubbling expectancy, had begun 
to hope afresh. Dusk was falling. Lovers 
dawdled on park benches, timidly touch- 
ing hands, waiting for night to make them 
bold and anonymous. 

In All’s Well, four flights up to heaven, 
a fire was burning on the hearth. Windows 
were open and curtains fluttered. The 
grayness of twilight filled the room; the 
fragrance of May-blossom was in the air. 
Nothing was heard save the occasional fall- 
ing of a coal in the grate and the industri- 
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ous scratching of a pen. Curly sat with 
his hair straggling across his temples and 
his shoulders crouched above a desk. The 
lamp was lit, and spilled a halo round his 
head. One of his quick-thinking moods 
was on him. He couldn’t get his words 
down on. paper fast enough. Surely, at 
last he had overtaken fame — fame, which 
had been so swift-footed in eluding him! 
He was too busy to take notice of any one. 

Any one sat before the fire, her knees 
drawn up, her piquant face supported in 
her hands. Her eyes were vague; her list- 
less fingers twisted the soft hair that fell 
across her cheeks from behind her ears' and 
neck. Now and then Curly paused to light 
his pipe and glance across his shoulder 
at her. She pretended not to be aware of 
his attention. Then, because she had pre- 
_tended not to be aware, his pen renewed 
its scratching. 

She rose nervously and tiptoed about the 
room, lifting things up and setting them 
down in their old places, without purpose. 
Her movements irritated her husband; his 
pen ceased scratching. She went and stood 
behind him. He let a moment elapse, then 
twirled round in his chair, trying to appear 
unannoyed and cheerful. 

“What is it, little girl?” 

He attempted to slip his arm about her, 
but she drew back. 

“Aren’t you done?” She spoke pout- 
ingly, like a disappointed child who will 
cry presently. 

He answered her in a matter-of-fact tone 
because she had thwarted his attempt to 
embrace her. She had got into the habit 
of doing that lately —of making her gra- 
ciousness proportionate to his gratifying of 
her desires. He disliked her attitude of 
bartering kindness for kindness. So he 
answered her brusquely: “Sorry — I’m 
not done, and sha’n’t be done before mid- 
night, if then. I’m full of it. I believe 
this time I’ve got there.” His artist’s 
enthusiasm forced from him a note of 
happiness. “By jingo, this’ll make those 
fellows sit up.” He peered into April’s 


face for encouragement. “I say, little 
sweetheart, aren’t you glad?” 
She looked away from him sadly. “Glad! 


I don’t know.” She gave her shoulders a 
tiny shrug. “I’ve heard you say that so 
many times. And the days go by and by, 
and slip into weeks and months and years. 
We put off all our pleasures for this success 
of yours which is coming. And you sit 





there writing, and I sit here with my use-* 
less hands.” ; 

He seized her hands in his own and car- 
ried them to his mouth. ‘But they’re not 
useless. They’re helping me, April.” 

Her nose wrinkled. “Oh, yes.” 
then: ‘“Won’t you take me out?” 

He dropped her hands. There were 
times when he felt that he had lost her. 
From somewhere — when did it commence? 
—a spirit of antagonism, almost of jeal- 
ousy, had sprung up. It locked all doors 
to her personality; strive as he would to 
open them, he could not get to her. A 
petulance — he didn’t like to call it hard- 
ness —had developed in her character, 
which was the result of a baffled longing. 

He took up his pen and stabbed at the 
blotting-pad. Quite evidently he resented 
her distressing interruption and was keen 
to get on with his work. 

“April, you kngw very well that | can’t 
take you out. I’ve so little time for the 
things that really count. But look here, 
darling: when I’ve really got there, I’ll make 
all this up to you. I’m beastly sorry. It’s 
hard luck on you for the present. But —” 
The scratching of his pen recommenced. 

She leaned out of the window, looking 
down on the little fixed moons which were 
arc-lamps. They stood anchored in the 
night, solemn and regular. How inter- 
minably they stretched! How motionless! 
Like her own life, they shone always on 
the same restricted patch of ground. The 
thought filled her with dreariness. She 
raised her eyes to the real moon, rioting 
through clouds. Every hour it looked on 
new lands, marching round and round the 
world. That was what her life should be 
like. That was how she had planned it 
until she had met Curly. And he, though 
he was a stationary arc-light, he, too, 
wanted to be like that striding moon up 
there. Why should he make her wait for 
him? It wasn’t fair! She was young. Life 
was calling: bursting leaves, tulips smiling 
up, birds coming back — everything spoke 
to her of adventure, stirring her old impulse. 
Why should Curly have his chance and re- 
fuse her hers? Why—? She turned. 

“Curly, | must ——” 

He motioned with his hand for silence. 
“Let me, finish this sentence.” 

The absorbed inconsiderateness of the 
gesture — the commanding air of a man 
engrossed by his ideas — made her stiffen. 
From the first, she told herself, it had 


And 
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“always been like that — she had only come 

to see it in the last year: thoughts were 
more valuable to him than people, ideas 
than herself. 

“Well,” he questioned, speaking like a man 
who holds his watch in his hand, “what 
is it this time that you must say to me?” 

She drew herself up proudly. “Nothing 
much.”’ 

“Then, my dear child, why did you 
break in on me?”’ 

He never called her “‘my dear child” un- 
less he was holding her at arm’s length. 
The smoke of misgiving cleared from her 
anger; she became flamingly intense. 

“Because to speak to you at all, nowa- 
days, | always have to break in on you. 
You go to the office, and I’m left alone. 
You come back, and at once begin writ- 
ing; then I’m lonelier than ever. I see 
nothing of you — the real you. We might 
just as well not be married; and | almost 
wish ——”’ 

He pushed back his chair and peered 
across the dusk of the room. The strong 
light of the lamp had dazzled his eyes; he 
could not see her plainly. Slowly he was 
returning to things as they are from the 
abstract world where he shaped destinies. 
He was not awake to the situation yet. 





“What's that? You almost wish we 
weren’'t— You didn’t say a 

“| did.” Her voice was small and hard. 
“| said I almost wished we weren’t mar- 
ried, and now I| know that I wish we 
weren't. We're not the kind of people to 


be married.” 

He laughed out of sheer surprise and 
nervousness. “‘You’re odd to-night, April.” 

It was a man’s retort —the very last 
thing he should have said. He resumed 
his pen, making a pretense to go on 
with his task. 

The small, penetrating voice pursued him: 

“You don’t think me very important, do 
you? — not half so important as your plays, 
though they never get accepted. I made a 
mistake when | gave up everything for you. 
| might have been a great actress now.” 

Curly sat round and faced her. 

“D’you know, April, I’m getting rather 
tired of this rubbish about what you gave 
up. You've talked of it too often lately. 
You gave up no more than any other 
woman who takes a man for her husband. 
You gave up nothing — you were never on 
the stage. And then you say that you 
might have been a great actress. You might 





have been an actress—but why great? 
You always suppose that you’d have been 
a second Bernhardt. You use this some- 
thing, which you never had, as a stick to 
beat me with, directly things don’t please 
you. Be sensible. I’ve done my best. If 
you’d ever gone on the stage, you’d prob- 
ably have been barn-storming in small 
parts at this moment. If marriage hasn’t 
turned out to be so ideal as we both 
hoped, let’s be grateful for what we have.” 

He began to sort his papers, as if the ar- 
gument were ended. She had listened to 
him with cold resentment. She waited until 
he had nearly concentrated his scattered 
thoughts; then she spoke: 

“You don’t understand — you 
want to understand.” 

“There’s nothing to understand, except 
that you’ve been a little cross and have 
made me lose my temper.” 

He said it with his back toward her, dip- 
ping his pen and fidgeting till he should be 
allowed to make progress. He treated her 
like a fly buzzing round him, which could 
be brushed aside with a gesture. Her de- 
termination hardened. 

“It isn’t too late yet.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair. 
“Good heavens! I wish you’d be quiet.” 

She persisted: “It isn’t too late yet for 
me to go on the stage. I had a part offered 
me to-day in a company going to Amgrica.” 

Her information had the desired effect. 
He unbent his shoulders and eyed her 
slowly. He was beginning to be afraid, 
and would not own it, even to himself. 

“An offer!” he echoed: “‘What’s the 
good of that? You’re married.” . 

“Yes; but actresses are often married.” 

Wearily he laid down his pen. 

“That’s neither here nor there. You're 
my wife, and I’m not going to share you. 
If | had to think of you going through love- 
scenes with other men, | should go mad — 
| couldn’t bear it. I’ve said this to you so 
often! I’m not jealous—it isn’t that. 
But | know the world, and the indecency 
of the world. I want to keep you just as 
you are — ignorant of ugliness. I want to 
do everything for you, and to be every- 
thing to you. Won’t you be content 
with that?” 

She was touched; her voice faltered: 

“You're dear and chivalrous. You don’t 
want me to get anything for myself. You'd 
keep me a baby-woman, if you could, al- 
ways. But can’t you understand that I’m 


don’t 
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just like you? | want to be some one in 
the world. Oh, it isn’t vanity! It isn’t 
that I sha’n’t be proud of your success 
when it comes — it isn’t that I grudge you 
anything. It’s just that I’m nothing — 
that, if | were to die to-morrow, I’d have 
done nothing by which to be remembered. 
At first | thought that love was enough; 
but — It would have been if it had been 
enough for you as well. But power is 
more to you than love, and you always 
have to be working to earn it. I don’t 
blame you one little bit, Curly. But 
spring’s out there, and the river, and live 
people; and | sit in here, shut off from 
everything, watching you as if you were a 
dead person whose hand keeps moving.” 

He rested his head between his hands, 
not looking at her. There was something 
that had to be said — something that, if 
said clumsily, would sound cruel. 

“April, | want to tell you that I’ve only 
one thought in everything | do — to make 
you happy. I want to have power, fame, 
success — whatever you choose to call it 
—only so as to be able to do things for 
you.” 

Suddenly he raised his face, white and 
thin with trouble; his voice came chokingly: 

“You've got into my blood—if you 
hadn’t I wouldn’t have been such a fool as 
to marry you when I| knew you weren’t 
ready. I ought to have waited till I'd 
starved you out of every other desire in 
the world except that I should love you. 
That’s the way I’ve always felt about you. 
Why, it’s you I write about, dream about, 
think about, every second! I can’t help it 
if | have to put my heart down on paper. 
I’m made like that.” 

She didn’t answer him. Overhead a 
gramophone was started; a metallic music- 
hall voice stirred up the silence with maudlin 
sentiment — “‘Good-by, little girl, good-by. 
Don’t cry, little girl, don’t cry.” 

A window higher up was flung noisily 
open, and an angry man called down: 
“Stop that infernal row!” 

The gramophone ceased abruptly, as if a 
hand had been clapped against the ghostly 
singer's mouth. Some one laughed. A 
hansom jingled past. Young leaves rustled 
in the park. Silence settled down. 

Curly spoke: 

“If you loved me as | love you, you’d be 
happy. If I have to leave you sometimes, 
it’s always on some errand for your sake; 


you go with me. But you — you from the 
first have given me only half your heart. 
While you’ve lain in my arms, your eyes 
have been watching the other future you'd 
planned for yourself. I’m not sorry I mar- 
ried you — I could never be that. But | 
ought to have waited till you’d given up 
this hankering without persuasion, or clse 
had put it to the test.” 

She leaned against the mantelpiece, her 
head on one side. “You mean that if I’d 
put it to the test I’d have failed. Put if 
I’d succeeded, what then?” 

He rose to his feet, trying an old strategy. 
Crossing the room, he took her by the 
shoulders, peering down into her face, 
stooping his lips nearer. 

“Little stupid, why d’you make me quar- 
rel with you? Come, be your own sweet 
self.” 

She didn’t tiptoe against him and kiss 
him. That means of settling their differ- 
ences always left him master, and her a 
naughty child generously forgiven. 

She stroked back the hair from his tem- 
ples. ‘‘Poor Curly! I’m no longer a little 
girl to be housed, and fed, and petted. I’ve 
got brains and ambitions — you won’t ac- 
knowledge that. Oh, please don’t believe 
that I don’t love you. I do—lI think, 
more than ever. But my life’s so stuffy — 
so objectless. I get so lonely while you put 
your heart down on paper. You say you’re 
made like that — have always to bé writing. 
And I—I’m made the way I am. Neither 
of us can help it. We love each other, and 
we've made a mess of our love. You want 
me to live only through you, and yet you 
live always through yourself. I want to 
live through myself. I’ve got this offer — 
and I’m going to take it.” 

“You’re not.” He clutched her to him. 

Feeling his pain, she kissed him. He 
thought he had conquered. 

“But, dearest, | am,” she said. 

His arms slid down her — fell away from 
her. 

“You’re going to leave me?” he asked 
dully. 

“I’m going to leave you.” 

“But, if you succeed?” (He had never 
admitted before that success was possible.) 

She threw her arms about him; it was he 
who failed to respond to her affection now. 

“If I succeed — I don’t know.” 

She felt that she would soon be sobbing, 
and hurried from the room. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 160] 
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HE was barbarically beautiful in her hidden 
youth and splendor; and within the matter-of-fact 
American engineer there was a deep-rooted strain of 


romance. 


When she peeped from her captivity at 


him all the laws of the desert demanded revenge. It ts 
a thrilling, romantic narrative which we publish as 


THE STORY OF. THE MONTH 





HE oasis of Gabés lies in the desert 
| and sprawls to the sea. To this en- 
chanted patch of green, surrounded 
by blue water and yellow sands, Thomas 
Jenkins, expert engineer, brought a body 
and mind full of the most _ practically 
developed type of American ambition and 
energy. It was entirely characteristic of 
him that he should have interrupted this 
trip—his first one abroad in_ nearly 
twenty years — in order to report to a rich 
firm of clients at home on the desert phos- 
phate deposits and the French methods of 
handling them. 

Jenkins, it might be mentioned, had not 
always been so material. In his very early 
youth he had had a mad idea of becoming 
a painter. An indulgent father had, in 
fact, permitted him to study for two years 
in Rome, wearing long hair and clothing 
of a jaunty and degrading quality. Jen- 
kins had never ceased to thank the fates 
for his father’s change of heart and his 
own consequent acquirement of an effectual 
profession. 

If Europe was merely a vague memory 
of his frenzied youth, Africa was a closed 
book to Jenkins. Now, at the age of forty, 
he really kneW nothing thoroughly that 
wasn’t smoky and ugly and filled with 
hustling men and women who either “got 
there” or dropped out. That was why 
he had lost his temper two nights before, 
in Tunis, at the suggestion that he hire a 


dragoman for this trip. That was why he 
had embarked as casually as if he were 
stepping on a lake boat for Chicago. That, 
indeed, was the only sensible explanation 
of his coming to Gabés at all. 

The rusty coaster dropped anchor in the 
early morning, and a Maltese who spoke 
good English captured Jenkins and bore 
him in a decrepit conveyance to the hotel. 
It had seldom happened in the Maltese’s 
experience that a tourist, even though he 
had beer hardy enough to withstand the 
discomforts of the French and Italian 
coasting steamers, had dared the greater 
ones of the Gabés hotel. When Jenkins 
announced -that he was going into the 
desert to look over the phosphate mines, 
his amazement and _ disapproval were 
boundless. 

“But, mister! Why didn’t you take the 
railroad from Sfax as far as you could? 
Beyond, the caravan routes are more used 
and better guarded. Back in the desert 
the natives are worse. The French do 
what they can; but they are not like white 
people, these Arabs. They are children. 
Equally, they are devils. And the chotts — 
the sands! Why did you come this way?” 

“Looked simpler and shorter on the 
map,” Jenkins answered, “and I| thought 
I’d like to see the real thing. If the 
French don’t look after me, my govern- 
ment will.” 

The Maltese shook his head. 
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Whatever Jenkins’ inner feelings, he 
showed no outward doubt. The hotel pro- 
prietor conspired with the Maltese to seize 
what benefits he could from the assembling 
of a caravan. A large one would be 
required — camels, horses, tents, men. In 
any case, departure would be impossible 
before the next-day. 

This was annoying news for Jenkins. 

“See here,” he said to the Maltese. “I 
told you I was only stopping over one boat. 
The next boat for Sicily leaves Saturday af- 
ternoon — five days from now —and if | 
don’t catch it my whole itinerary will be 
upset.” 

The proprietor and the Maltese held a 
consultation, after which they told Jenkins 
that by traveling fast, allowing a day and 
a half to the mines and a day and a half 
back, he would have plenty of time to 
arrange his affairs and make his sailing. 
Jenkins agreed that this would do, and 
preparations for assembling the caravan 
went forward. 

After luncheon, in spite of the Maltese’s 
protests that it was dangerous to explore the 
oasis alone, Jenkins obtained a horse and 
set forth. The Maltese followed on a 
soiled donkey. 

Keeping to paths that twisted in the 
shade of date trees, Jenkins came upon 
mud villages that were full of drowsy 
mystery. Shrouded Arabs walked slowly 
beneath the trees or lay asleep on the 
floors of the piantations; heavily veiled 
women padded by, drawing aside in a 
seductive fright. 

At one point a camel bearing a black pal- 
anquin and guarded by Bedouins sent Jen- 
kins’ horse from the path. The curtains of 
the ‘palanquin shook apart once with the 
beast’s sly motion, and Jenkins had a 
glimpse of a desert girl, unveiled and bar- 
barically beautiful. Her robe was musical 
with scales of some bright metal; and 
heavy jewelry clung to her head, her throat, 
and her arms. 

He was a little dazed by it all, and per- 
haps chiefly by the vision of the native 
girl —the first one he had seen unveiled. 
With a distinct effort he forced his mind 
back to its accustomed groove — the groove 
of common sense and of unadulterated 
practicality. 

“Where is that outfit going?” he de- 
manded of the Maltese. } 

“Far beyond the phosphate mines. It 
belongs to a desert chief.” 





“My direction,” Jenkins remarked, with 
satisfaction. 

He started his horse. 

“Hurry. Let’s speak to the leader.” 

“But why? Why?” the Maltese asked. 

Jenkins, who was never shy with oppor- 
tunity, saw in this meeting a chance to 
save his clients a large share of the sum 
the Maitese and the hotel proprietor had 
demanded for assembling a caravan. Once 
at the mines, his card would insure some 
kind of an outfit back. So he called over 
his shoulder: 

“| want to arrange for these fellows to 
drop me at the mines.” 

The Maltese, flailing his donkey brutally, 
broke into a boiling protest that threatened 
to be seasoned with tears. He wanted to 
know about the elaborate preparations he 
had set on foot and the money Jenkins 
had promised him. Jenkins rode steadily 
onward. The Maltese swore, in mixed 
French and English, that the project was 
mad; the fool of an American would leave 
his flesh on the desert for hyenas and 


jackals. 
Jenkins swung around sharply. 
“Stop that talk! I know what I’m doing.” 


The Maltese grasped at the last straw: 

“Then let me make arrangements. For 
a small consideration I’ll take all the trouble 
off the generous gentleman’s shoulders.” 

“All right,” Jenkins said. ‘“‘Come along 
and let’s see if we can strike a bargain.” 

They rode to the head of the caravan, 
and the Maltese drew its leader aside. While 
the three bargained, the train padded softly 
by. Jenkins watched the black palanquin, 
provocatively aware of what it hid. But 
the curtains did not part again. He won- 
dered at his curiosity; then he shrugged his 
shoulders, driving it from his mind as he 
turned to the chief. 

The chief was an old man, wrinkled, white- 
haired, yet still erect and handsome. Jen- 
kins permitted himself to criticize a custom 
that would mate so youthful and lovely a 
creature with one for whom the grave was 
nearly ready; for he had no doubt that that 
was the situation. 

The Maltese bargained fairly enough, 
but the Bedouin at first refused point-blank 
to consider the proposal. Jenkins gathered 
that the nature of the caravan’s business, of 
which the man made a secret, was the cause 
of his reluctance. But when the Maltese in- 
creased the price the olive eyes brightened 
and he surrendered. 
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Arrangements were made for the caravan 
to proceed slowly until its passengers could 
join it. Then Jenkins and the Maltese 
took two of the led-horses, hurried back to 
the hotel with their own animals, got Jen- 
kins’ bags, and set out as quickly as possible. 

They did not overtake the caravan until 
the sun was low. The oasis was discerni- 
ble in the rear only from the summits of 
hillocks, and then very vaguely. By the 
evening halt it would be a memory and the 
desert would have withdrawn the matter- 
of-fact American beyond the last insuffi- 
cient outpost of the life he knew. 

If the thought reached Jenkins he repelled 
it automatically. Should his cut-and-dried 
philosophy antagonize anything so intangi- 
ble as the atmosphere of the Sahara, it 
was not to be doubted that the Sahara 
would get much the worse of it. 

But the sun went lower, and the caravan 
did not halt. -Suddenly the warmth of the 
day fled. Jenkins shivered and looked 
about him with less confidence. 

The sun became a red ball, slipping 
below the sands with astonishing rapidity; 
and Jenkins, staring after it, saw the sky 
turn purple and the hillocks glow as if 
from an inward fire. He shivered again, 
turning to the Maltese: 

“Can you get my coat out of that bag?”’ 

As he slipped the coat on he complained: 

“I thought the desert was the hottest 
place this side of Hades.” 

The Maltese replied with a sneer: 

“The gentleman has much to learn about 
the desert. Even I —even these dwellers 
in it Fe 

He broke off, lowering his head and 
tiding forward in the stoical attitude of 
the Arabs. 

Jenkins felt a doubt. It was a queer land 
where summer heat surrendered to such a 
temperature as this with the setting of the 
sun —a queer land, he added to himself 
as his eye caught the swaying black 
palanquin, where beautiful women were 
loaded with presents, yet carried about 
like prisoners or objects of shame. He too 
lowered his head and went onward more 
thoughtfully. 

The twilight was momentary. Stars 
began to gleam—soon the heavens were 
strewn with them. The leader raised his 
hand, and the caravan halted in a hollow. 
One Arab took brushwood from a camel’s 
back and lighted a fire. Others raised a 
small tent of skins at a distance. The 








animals were hobbled and fed —all save 
the camel carrying the black palanquin. 
This was made to kneel and wait until 
the preparations for the camp were com- 
plete. 

Jenkins seated himself near by. He chose 
that spot, he argued, only because it was 
convenient. Yet he stared at the curtains, 
which from*time to time moved in response 
to some movement within. There was a 
seductiveness about this practice of hiding 
beauty that crept into Jenkins’ straight- 
forward mind. Or was it the Sahara laugh- 
ing at his self-confidence? 

The white-haired leader slipped silently 
past him on his way to the kneeling camel. 
Jenkins felt that the glance he threw him 
was unfriendly, challenging. He followed 
the old man with his eyes —saw him bend 
and shake the curtains, and heard him 
speak in his guttural tongue. With a cer- 
tain excitement he awaited the reply from 
within, soft, clear, musical. 

The parley continued for some moments. 
Jenkins fancied that the old man was 
angry, and that the girl mocked him. Then 
her voice rose laughingly. The words, in 
French this time, reached him: 

“If a woman has no soul, how can you 
read her heart?” 

Jenkins did not know the Koran — the 
sentence puzzled him. He wondered if she 
had spoken it in French for a purpose. 

The black curtains were thrown aside, 
and she slipped from the palanquin to the 
ground. The jewels at her ankles and arms 
and in her head-dress glowed in the light of 
the fire. The chief at her side, she walked 
with lithe grace toward him. Jenkins’ me- 
thodical heart jumped. Then she swerved 
and went swiftly past; but he fancied that 
she could see through the black veil that 
now covered her face, and he felt that he 
was an object of interest to her. 

She disappeared inside the tent of skins, 
and the old man stooped and carefully 
closed the flaps. Then he arose and 
beckoned Jenkins to the fire. While sup- 
per was being prepared, he talked to him in 
French, evidently curious as to the Ameri- 
can’s business in the desert. 

Jenkins affected to understand less than 
he really did. At home he would have dis- 
missed this busybody in a twinkling. It 
did not occur to him that the desert had 
won the first skirmish when he forced 
himself to listen politely and to answer 
pleasantly. He had a purpose behind this 
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attitude, moreover. He wanted to ask 
some questions on his own account. He 
had had an idea that the Oriental practice 
of veiling women had fallen into disuse. 
The black veil, at least, and the secrecy 
of the tent and the palanquin must be 
unusual. Besides, he wanted to know 
if the girl were indeed the bride of this 
suspicious and suspected old man. But, 
when the opportunity seemed favorable and 
he hinted at his question, the Arab stared 
at him, muttered something in Arabic, and 
stalked away. 

Jenkins ate his supper, wondering what 
could be the matter with the dotard. After- 
ward, when he lay down to sleep, he rather 
wished himself back in his native city, 
or at least on the beaten tourist track 
where one saw almost as many compatriots 
as natives. 

The Maltese roused him early, and he 
saw the girl led from her tent to the 
palanquin, the curtains of which were 
immediately drawn. 

As they filed out of the hollow westward 
the Maltese spoke under his breath: 

“They say sheéiis very beautiful.” 

“The girl in there?” Jenkins asked. 

“Yes.” 

“She is,” Jenkins said. “I had a glimpse 
of her face yesterday in Gabés.”’ 

The Maltese seemed shocked, and a little 
frightened. 

“Have you spoken of it to any one?” 
he whispered. 

Jenkins shook his head. 

“Don’t. They wouldn’t understand. 
Even the French could not protect you if 
these people thought you had violated their 
customs. Yet why,” he added thought- 
fully, “did $he let you see her face?” 

“Is she married to that old rascal?” Jen- 
kins asked. 

The Maltese confessed the affair had 
aroused his own curiosity. He had gossiped 
the previous evening with members of the 
escort. The leader of the caravan was 
taking the girl into the desert to join the 
seraglio of a powerful Bedouin. She pos- 
sessed an uncommon independence; she 
went none too willingly, it was said. 

“Do you mean to say that sort of thing 
goes on now?” Jenkins asked. 

“Why not?” the Maltese answered. “I 
have already told you you have much to 
learn about the desert.” 

“And the French permit such an out- 
rager”’ 





“The French wink at what doesn’t hurt 
them. As far as possible they keep their 
hands off native customs. It is essentiai to 
peace.” 

Jenkins was indignant. The girl’s lovely 
face and lithe figure clung to his memory. 
He thought of a woman in Chicago. His 
friends said he would marry her some day 
when he could find a moment for any- 
thing as unpractical as sentiment. She 
was handsome, straightforward, an ardent 


. feminist, capable always of taking care of 


herself. He compared these two. What 
would that one in Chicago have said to 
the fate reserved for this girlP He would 
have a story to tell her. He could picture 
her listening. She would be angry; she 
would want to set some machinery in 
motion to make the French government 
do its duty. 

The caravan continued slowly throughout 
the burning day, and at dusk reached a 
small uninhabited oasis. The chief in- 
formed Jenkins that the phosphate camp 
was not many miles beyond, and offered to 
send a guide to bring back the horses if 
he wished to complete his journey that 
night. 

Jenkins’ hurry of yesterday had dimin- 
ished. For that matter, he would lose 
nothing if he started shortly after day- 
break. So he told the chief he was tired 
and would remain with the caravan till 
morning. The old man_ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

When the camp was settled for the night, 
Jenkins found himself restless. The others 
appeared to be resting, but he could not 
sleep. A vagrant yellow light, stealing 
in from the desert where a young moon 
shone, compelled his eyes. He tried to fill 
his mind with swiftly busy streets and 
offices where harsh voices disputed the fate 
of enterprises vaster than the wealth of the 
Sahara. But his mind revolted. It preferred 
the insignificant but provocative prisoner 
of the skin tent. His restlessness conquered 
him, and he decided to get up and smoke 
a cigar. He arose, buttoned his coat tight, 
and slipped through the trees to the edge 
of the desert. 

Jenkins lighted his cigar; but, instead of 
walking, he sat down in the sand, with 
his back against the trunk of a palm 
tree,- smoking mechanically and gazing 
with a growing and_ incomprehensible 
wonder across the tideless, soundless yellow 
waves. 
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“4S HE REACHED the shore and stretched out his hands to the maidens, they disappeared 
within the temple. And the moon fell. He saw it crash silently into the lake. 
And there was no more light. He couldn't find ihe temple steps...” 
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His cigar was ‘half burned out when he 
turned at a slight noise behind him. He saw 
nothing at first except the skin tent near by. 
He noticed that its flap had been thrown 
back. After a moment something moved 
from behind the flap, started toward him, 
was caught by the moonlight and disclosed 
the girl of the black palanquin. She still 
wore her funereal veil. His heart jumped 
as it had done the ‘night before. But 
this time she did not turn and pass him. 
She glided straight to him, and sat at his 


side, leaning her back close to his against - 


the tree-trunk. 

Jenkins scarcely moved. His cigar went 
out and fell to the sand. He tried to reduce 
this situation with his customary logic to 
its proper relation to himself. The girl 
stirred and placed her hand on his arm, 
and his logic failed. 

She spoke in French, whispering. She 
was asking him to take her away from 
the caravan, back to Gabés, or even, if 
he wished, across the seas — anywhere to 
escape her present bitter destination. 

Jenkins shook his head, vet he turned his 
face toward the black veil. And the girl, 
guessing his thought, raised her hand with 
slow grace, drew aside the veil, and bared 
her face to the moonlight and to his eyes. 

He tried to turn away, but her beauty 
held him; nor, when her warm hand 
slipped into his, did he repulse it. He took 
it, forgetting his twenty years of the most 
practical Americanism, quite oblivious of 
the admirable woman in Chicago whom 
his friends said he would marry when he 
could find a moment for anything of such 
secondary importance as sentiment. 

His arm, answering to a rudimentary 
impulse, stole to the girl’s shoulder. She 
turned to him, smiling with half open lips. 
With an effort he checked himself. . 

Suddenly her. expression changed. She 
cried a choked warning and sprang up, 
drawing him to his feet. He swung around 
in time to meet the attack of the .old 
Bedouin, in time to arrest the arm with 
the uplifted knife that caught from the 
moon the same slumbering light as the 
girl’s barbaric jewelry. 

They struggled in the sand, to.the discord 
of harsh breathing and tearing cloth. 

He felt the girl’s breath on his neck and 
saw her throw her black veil over the 
Bedouin’s mouth. 

“He must not call,”’ she whispered. 


Her voice rose a little: 

“Kill! Kill! Or you will never leave the 
desert alive.” 

The message had reached Jenkins now. 
He believed her. Moreover, at this very 
moment it was kill or be killed, for the 
knife was at his throat. He threw all his 
strength against the unexpected force of the 
old man. He bent the knife slowly back. 
He felt the resistance of the Arab’s flesh. 
He pushed. The flesh no longer resisted. 
The Arab slipped from his arms to the 
ground and the sand by his shoulder red- 
dened in the yellow light. 

Jenkins flung away the knife, rubbing 
his hands together nervously. The girl 
laughed. 

“Quick!” she whispered. “‘ Two horses — 
steal them silently away.” 

He shook his head, stuttering a little: 

“| —]1— it’s something I don’t know 
how to do. I would awaken the camp. Go 
to your tent. Perhaps they will take you 
back ‘now.” 

“Perhaps,” she agreed heavily. 
thought of you. You will die.” 

“Go to your tent,” he repeated dully. ‘I 
will look after myself.” 

He hurried silently through the camp to 
the sleeping figure of the Maltese. He 
roused him, drew him aside, and told 
him what had occurred. 

The Maltese cursed the day the Ameri- 
can had come to Gabés to involve him in 
his follies. He had warned him — he had 
done everything he could. He washed his 
hands of the matter. 

“Now talk sense,” Jenkins said. ‘Where 
is the nearest place we can find police or 
military authority? I will report the case. 
There can’t be much difficulty. It was 
self-defense. The girl is a witness.” 

The Maltese raised his arms. 

“Mad! Mad! An Arab woman on the 
witness-stand! WHadn’t it occurred to you 
to call the jackals and the donkeys? You 
are lost. The French can not always save 
their own who step across the line of Mcham- 
medan customs; and you are a foreigner. 
What a chance to please, to soothe these 
devils!’ The French will leave no stone un- 
turned to get you. Years in jail or an exe- 
cution! Yet that might be better, for news 
runs on the feet of the light in the desert, 
and the news will go forth to put a knife in 
your back. It will be done unless you 
give yourself up to the French.” 


“But | 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 170] 
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WE STILL SOMETIMES DRINK CHROMATE OF LEAD WITH OUR COFFEE 


AKERS of poisonously adulierated products scored a great victory 


in a recent judicial decision. 


Once more the bars are lowered. 


This article tells of what has so suddenly happened to a widely heralded 
bulwark of public safety — what makes a dead letter of the famous phrase, 
“Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1900.” 


NTIL the 24th of February, 1914, 
| | the American people entertained an 

agreeable and _ satisfying illusion. 
This was that they had a pure food law. 
A thirty years’ agitation had flowered in the 
famous enactment of 1906 — a statute gen- 
erally hailed as one of the greatest triumphs 
of a new political era. In February of the 
present year, however, the United States 
Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Jus- 





tice Day, delivered a decision that, at 
one blow, virtually destroyed this legisla- 
tion. In the records of this distinguished 
tribunal, this deliverance — the Dred Scott 
decision of the poor food movement — is 
numbered 548, October term, 1913; it con- 
cerns so commonplace a topic as bleached 
flour. The question asked was whether 
a miller could artificially whiten his 
flour, even though the process involved 
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introducing certain poisonous materials. 
The judgment of the court was that he could. 

In the opinion of most lawyers, we can 
not justly criticize the Supreme Court for 
this decision. It accurately interpreted the 
existing law. And therefore the conclusion 
is that, through all these years, we have 
been living in a fools’ paradise. We thought 
we had a pure food law. We haven’t had 
one at all. 

The bulwark of the now discredited pure 
food law—the Gibraltar clause upon 
which the people have always depended — 
was paragraph 1 of section 7. This declared 
that an article shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated “if it contain any added poison- 
ous or other added deleterious ingredient 
which may render such article injurious to 
health.” This is the fortress which, under 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
has fallen in ruins. 

In February, 1910, Mr. O. B. Terry, a re- 
tail grocer of Castle, Missouri, received a 
consignment of six hundred and twenty-five 
sacks of flour from the Lexington Mill and 
Elevator Company, of Lexington, Nebraska. 
As far as external appearances went, Mr. 
Terry had every reason to be satisfied with 
his purchase. The flour was of an almost 
dazzling whiteness; it had exactly the color, 
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flavor, and consistency that the average 
American housewife has been educated to 


demand. Mr. Terry placed his consignment 
in his stock, and was rapidly selling it when 
he received a visit from United States food 
inspectors. These gentlemen informed the 
grocer that all his Lexington flour was -con- 
demned. They told grim things about it 
that he had not suspected. Its whiteness, 
they declared, was exceedingly deceptive. 
In reality, his flour could hardly be regarded 
as white; at least, it was an artificial pro- 
cess that had made it so. Very possibly his 
flour was not wholesome. It might be 
moldy, or contain a considerable proportion 
of an inferior mixture — the chemist could 
decide. More serious still, there was every 
likelihood that it contained poisonous 
material. 

Afterward, in court, the scientist de- 
scribed these dangerous constituents with 
a dreadful particularity. Analysis had re- 
vealed the presence of nitrites, “nitro-react- 
ing materials,” nitrogen peroxid gas, nitrous 
acid, nitric acid, and other formidable 
sounding things. In these circumstances, 
the flour that Mr. Terry was so innocently 
selling could hardly be regarded as fit for 
human food. The inspectors condemned 
the whole stock, and a new law-suit — the 
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most momentous in the history of the Pure 


Food Act — was fairly on. Naturally, the 
Lexington Mill and Elevator Company, 
the manufacturers of the outlawed article, 
undertook the task of contesting the decision. 

The whole proceeding illustrated many 
details of the pure food enactment. The 
human element is an important one in 
food, as in everything else. Our daily diet- 
ary is as much the victim of capricious fash- 
ion as women’s clothes. For no particular 
reason except custom, we demand certain 
external characteristics in our food. Straw- 
berry ice cream must have a pinkish or 
reddish hue — even though this color be 
produced artificially. Rice must be pol- 
ished; the gray exterior covering must be 
scaled off, in spite of the fact that the nat- 
ural article is far more nutritious, health- 
ful, and palatable. 

This irrationalism has especially corrupted 
the commonest food of all — our every-day 
flour. The real article, as it comes from the 
mill, is somewhat creamy in color; bread 
made from it, of course, has the same ap- 
pearance. Nutritious and sweet, it should 
pleasé the most esthetic taste. 

In recent years, however, subtle influence 
has been at work perverting the popular 
taste. An idea is abroad that the 








ARTIFICIALLY BLEACHED FLOUR MAY 
YET OFTEN CONTAIN NITRITES 
WHICH POISON THE MUMAN TISSUES 





whiter the flour, the more nutritious and 
better tasting it will be. Just where and 
how this misconception started, no one 
knows; nevertheless it quite generally pre- 
vails. Bleached flour, therefore, has marked 
advantages as a commercial proposition. 
Many people will buy it in preference to 
the untreated article. Naturally, the mill- 
ers have set themselves to supplying this 
demand. There is one way whereby this 
much desired change can be produced with- 
out injuring the product. If the flour is for 
three months subjected to the action of the 
sun, it bleaches naturally. It also undergoes 
a process vaguely described as “‘aging”’ 
and “conditioning’”— that is, certain un- 
defined changes take place that are supposed 
to make it a finer article of diet. Possibly 
it is the supposed association of this ‘‘aging”’ 
process with white flour that accounts 
for the general impression that bleached 
flour is the better; more likely, it is a 
question purely of fashion and a perverted 
popular taste. 

Bleaching flour naturally is expensive. 
What modern commercialism needs is some 
process that will change its color immedi- 
ately — something that will do in a few 
minutes what the sun does in a few months. 
About ten years ago a particularly ingenious 
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method of accomplishing this result was 
found. This, briefly, consisted of bleaching 
the flour by introducing exceedingly minute 
quantities of nitrogen peroxid gas — the 
method being electrical. By the use of two 
electrodes the experimenters obtained what 
is technically known as a flaming arc of 
electricity. Through this they passed ordi- 
nary atmospheric air—an act that spon- 
taneously generates the gas in question. 
Simply bringing this gas into contact with 
freshly milled flour produced magical 
results. An exposure of from fifteen 
to thirty seconds changed its color from 
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white. 


a light cream to the purest Ac- 
cording to the claims made by the 
experimenters, it also brought about, in 
this brief period, that “aging’”’ and “condi- 
tioning” that takes place naturally in 
three or four months. After this contact 
with nitrogen peroxid gas the flour is ready 
for immediate transformation into bread, 
cake, pastry, gravy, or any of the numerous 
other things it is used for. 

Since the introduction of this method, 
known as the Alsop process, in 1903, it has 
acquired a wide popularity. It is used in 
many of the large mills in the United States, 
and in England, France, and Germany. In 
Europe it has had to fight its way. Every- 


where objections have been raised both 
that it poisoned the flour and that it 
furnished a method by which inferior flour 
could be made to resemble a higher grade 
product. In Europe, however, this bleached 
flour has won the victory. 

What is this nitrogen peroxid gas that so 
improves upon nature’s art? In undiluted 
form it is something very tangible. It is 
dark brown in color, and quite heavy — so 
heavy that it can be poured from one recep- 
tacle into another. As a constituent 


element in this electrically generated air, 
however, it is entirely 


invisible. That is 


because it exists in such small quantities 
—only about one part in each ten thous- 
and parts of air. The poisonous molecules 
found in the finished flour are infinitely 
fewer. They are so indefinite that the 
chemists have not even quite decided 
upon what to call them. “Nitrite-react- 
ing materials” is the generic name which 
apparently best describes them. Nor have 
they ever succeeded in extracting them 
from the flour. There is one extremely 
delicate test of nitrous acid, however, 
called the ‘Griess-Illosvay,” which de- 
tects the gas in the proportion of one 
part to a billion parts of water. This 
test shows that “nitrite-reacting materials” 
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exist in the bleached flour in the propor- 
tion of one to a million parts. 

There is not the slightest question that 
these substances are poisonous to the human 
system. What they will do, if taken in suffi- 
cient quantities, is well known. They seri- 
ously interfere with the ability of the red 
blood corpuscles to carry oxygen to the tis- 
sues — one of the most vital of the physical 
processes. The destructive power of ni- 
trites, however, was not the point at issue 
in the recent suit: both parties admitted 
the fact. The contention was whether, in 
the quantity found in artificially bleached 








flour, they -were sufficiently injurious to 
health to make this flour illegal. Was 
one molecule of nitrite in a million of 
flour “deleterious” and ‘“‘adulterative” 
in the sense of the Pure Food Act? 
At first the lawyers for the flour men 
seemed almost to overwhelm the govern- 
ment. Nitrites in far larger quantities than 
these, they showed, existed everywhere. 
The saliva of all animals, including man, 
contains them. We drink them every day 
in water. They swarm in the air we breathe. 
Certain common and popular articles of 
diet, like bacon, ham, fruit, and many veg- 
etables, are by no means uncontaminated. 
To the ignorant observer, therefore, the 





bleached-flour defenders seemed almost to 
have made a joke of the whole proceeding. 
But, as a matter of fact, this general preva- 
lence of nitrites had no particular bearing 
upon the case. The human body is a nat- 
ural storehouse for a variety of poisons. 
For one thing, it contains alcohol in consid- 
erable quantities at times. The tissues of 
the most eloquent temperance orator and 
anti-saloon agitator are constantly manufac- 
turing this poison. We are all, in a sense, 
walking distilleries. But this fact hasn't 
the slightest bearing upon the temper- 
ance problem. It doesn’t prove that 





MANY A SODA FOUN- 
TAIN DISPENSES ENOUGH 
DYES IN A DAY TO COLOR 
A SUIT OF CLOTHES 


alcohol, injected from without, is harmless. 
For this home-made product is held in 
such chemical combination that it pro- 
duces no harmful effects. And the same 
is true of nitrites that exist naturally in 
food products. 

It is by adding external alcohol to the 
human organism that we make the drunk- 
ard. Similarly, adding nitrites by an arti- 
ficial process may poison the body. 

The Department of Agriculture, justify- 
ing its confiscation of the bleached flour, 
now took this position: nitrites are unmis- 
takably poisonous to human tissues; nitrites 
are discovered in this flour: therefore, the 
product is illegal. At precisely that point it 
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intended to rest its case. It did not choose 
to question whether, in the quantity dis- 
covered, the poisonous materials would in- 
jure every human being who absorbed them. 
It freely admitted that the average man 
could eat a reasonable quantity of bread 
made from the objectionable flour without 
immediately showing alarming symptoms. 
That, in sufficient quantities, it was highly 
injurious every one agreed. 

The Department, however, did not pro- 
pose to determine precisely the quantity 
needed to produce harmful effects. Clearly, 
this would differ with different persons, or 
with the same person at different times. 
Again, one microscopic dose of nitrites 
might not damage one’s constitution, while 
the accumulation of the poisonous products 
through a series of years might. Even 
this process, so far as the flour products 
were concerned, might not do appreciable 
damage. But in our daily dietary we 
are constantly taking in minute quantities 
of added poisons. We may get a little 
sulphate of copper with our canned peas; a 
little Martin’s yellow with our macaroni; a 
little coal-tar dye with our lady-fingers and 
sherbets; a little arsenic in our baking 
powder; a little chromate of lead in our 
coffee; perhaps a little wood alcohol in 
our flavoring extracts. Each one of these 
chemicals, by itself, holds almost the same 
position as the fugitive nitrites in the 
bleached flour. Each substance, that is, 
in sufficient quantity, is a deadly poison. 
In each case, however, it is extremely 
difficult to prove that the article contains 
enough to injure health. 





Now, if we go on picking up minute quan- 
tities of poison in almost everything we eat, 
and do this day after day and year after 
year, it is not unlikely that we shall eventu- 
ally consume enough to produce unfavorable 
physical symptoms. And, inasmuch as the 
government has to handle each article by 
itself, the power to condemn any food con- 
taining any amount of poison, however in- 
finitesimal, would furnish a real protection 
against the accumulative process. Again, 
these several poisons sometimes cover a 
multitude of other sins. They disguise 
putrefactive and injurious substances. Per- 
haps this particular bleached flour was 
fresh from the mill; the bleaching process, 
in other cases, could conceal an _ inferior 
product. The United States government 
was not assailing primarily the output of the 
Lexington mills; it was seeking to establish 
a principle that could be applied in all cases. 
That principle was the absolutely safe one 
that the presence of any poisonous mole- 
cules in an article of food, however few, 
automatically outlawed that particular food. 

But the Lexington company refused to 
see the issue in this light. It took the atti- 
tude that, unless its bleached flour actually 
and visibly injured the person eating it, the 
United States government had no right to in- 
terfere. It placed upon the stand a long pro- 
cession of eminent scientists, each of whom 
testified, with great particularity of detail, 
that one molecule of “nitrite-reacting ma- 
terial” in a million molecules of flour could 
not conceivably harm any human being. 

The Lexington Flour Company had no 
interest in canned peas or corn, or in 
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flavoring extracts or pickles or jam. It was 
responsible only for bleached flour. “Show 
me that a loaf of bread made from my 
flour will kill a man or make him sick!” 
it challenged. The government could not 
show this,-and insisted that it should not be 
made to showit. ‘Very well!” said the op- 
position lawyers gleefully. ‘“‘ Then our flour 
is not condermned under the Act.” Other 
questions arose. How sick must a man be 
made in order to have the flour stand con- 
demned? Will a mere headache suffice, or 
must there be prostration or death? How 
is one going to prove his case? By medical 
testimony? That always means, of course, 
merely a mystifying debate between experts. 
By scientific experiments? Here, again, 
we may be sure that doctors will disagree. 

A dealer in admittedly rotten eggs asked 
leave to intervene as amicus curiae; and its 
intervention illustrated beautifully this as- 
pect of the case. The flour people virtually 
presented this problem: How much poison 
must there be in an article before it is con- 
demned? The A. J. Keith Company, whose 
merchandise is “frozen and dried eggs,” 
propounded the problem in another form: 
How rotten must an egg be before the gov- 
ernment can seize it? The lawyers con- 
tended that mildly rotten eggs can not be 
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condemned — the eggs must be so rotten 
that their capacity to injure can be defi- 
nitely proved. 

The Keith Company is a Topeka house 
that deals in several styles of eggs. When 
the farmer brings his product into town, it 
is sorted into three classes: current use, 
seconds, checks and spots. The “current 
use” are the kind that are kept in the 
shell and sold in the ordinary way. They 
are “strictly fresh eggs.”” The rest are dis- 
posed of according to their several merits. 

A unique feature of the establishment is 
the department known as the “breaking 
room.” In this room twenty-four women 
sit grouped about tables. Each has before 
her three cups and in her hand a knife. Pick- 
ing up an egg, she breaks it and then lifts 
it to her expert nose. The strength of the 
smell determines into which cup the con- 
tents fall. Cups number one and number 
two are receptacles for egg substance for 
human food; cup number three contains 
refuse which finds a ready-market among 
tanners. This contains the eggs profession- 
ally known as “spots, blood ringers, em- 
bryo chicks, sour, and moldy.” The egg- 
smellers work with the utmost rapidity. If 
they are tired, or if their olfactory nerves are 
not in the best of condition, the tanners’ 
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supplies may become mixed up with the 
human dietary. In fact, according to the 
evidence, there is considerable carelessness 
owing to the belief prevailing in the estab- 
lishment that the embryo chicks and blood 
ringers are suitable for human consumption. 
“Highly significant of the practical work- 
ing of this system’ —I am quoting from 
the Attorney-General’s brief — “‘is the state- 
ment of the president of the packing 
company that he 
regarded the tan- 
ners’ eggs as fit 
for food and was 
holding that grade 
to see whether the 
government would 
permit it to be 
sold tor food.” 
That even the 
number one and 
two eggs were de- 
composed the evi- 
dence showed. 
Government ex- 
perts found im- 
mense quantities 
of putrefactive 
bacteria. Pre- 
served in sugar, 
however, and in- 
troduced into 
cake, the rotten- 
ness is not easily 
smelled or other- 
wise detected. 
The manufac- 
turers thought 
their business seri- 
ously threatened 
by the govern- 
ment’s contention 
in the bleached- 


point at issue was THE PURE FOOD 
the same. Their 

egg product was decomposed — of course. 
“Show me, however,” said the egg people, 
“that it is decomposed enough to kill 
or injure the health of the man who eats 
cake made from it!” And here, again, 
the Department of Agriculture faces a 
practical difficulty. 

The Supreme Court, therefore, had to de- 
cide whether the Pure Food Act, as it stands, 
authorizes the Department to condemn such 
articles of food. Does it contain a broad 
principle making unlawful food that con- 
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tains poison or other deleterious substance, 
whatever the quantity, or must actual in- 
jury be demonstrated in each case? Un- 
fortunately, the question hung upon the 
interpretation of a difficult and ambiguous 
phrase. The blame was not that of the 
Supreme Court or of the Department of 
Agriculture: it was that of a clumsy legisla- 
tive body. The act condemns as adulter- 
ated any food “if it contain any added 
poisonous or de- 
leterious ingredi- 
ent.” If the law 
stopped here 
everything would 
be plain. The 
nitrites in the 
bleached flour are 
“added,” and they 
are “deleterious.” 
But it is the end 
of the sentence 
that makes all the 
trouble; for it 
contains these 
qualifying words: 
‘‘which may 
render such arti- 
cle injurious to 
health.’’ The 
whole case hangs 
upon these words. 
Any one can dis- 
pute endlessly as 
to their  signifi- 
cance. Attorney- 
General McRey- 
nolds pins _ his 
faith largely on the 
single word “may”’; 
and it is not too 
much to say that 
the whole pure 
food legislation de- 
pended upon the 
interpretation of 
this one monosyllable. He quoted Webster 
as showing that this word expresses “con- 
tingency, possibility, or probability.” Ad- 
mitting perhaps an ambiguity, he pleaded 
that the court should give the people the 
benefit of the doubt. We need no statute, 
he insisted, to protect the public against 
foods that are obviously poison or decom- 
posed. If these things lie upon the surface, 
we protect ourselves. No man eats meat 
with a putrid smell or eggs that external 
appearances show to have partly blossomed 
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into chicks. It is against the puvisons that 
we can not recognize, that work insidiously 
through a period of years, that we need 
protection. 

But the government was fighting a losing 
game. The court decided that it must 
prove that the finished flour was injurious 
to health — not that the nitrites might be. 
Mr. McReynolds could not do this. The 
judgment went against him. 

The practical effect is this: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in danger of having 
a law-suit every time it tries to enforce the 
law. It has no general principle upon which 
it can condemn food. It must prove, in 
every case, that the objectionable article 
produces unfavorable physical symptoms. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers have 
won this advantage: They can experiment 
with the people’s food. The point they now 
have to decide is not whether the govern- 
ment will stand any poison, but how much 
will it stand? They are in the position of the 
president of the A. J. Keith Company, who, 
according to the testimony, was waiting for 
an opportunity to put upon the market, as 
frozen egg material, blood ringers and em- 
bryo chicks, sour and moldy eggs — “‘spots”’ 
now utilized exclusively in the tanners’ trade. 

What, then, is the practical bearing of this 
decision on our daily food? 

At the present moment a considerable 
number of food manufacturers are flooding 
the market with dishonest and injurious 
products which, under this latest decision, 
are entirely legal. Just consider, for a 
moment, the sort of thing it tolerates. Here, 
for example, is a bottle labeled “Tomato 
Catsup.” As seen by the naked eye this is 
precisely what it pretends to be. The bottle 
looks just like the kind ordinarily used; the 
contents have the usual deliciously tempting 
red color; the label is quite convincing. If 
you should deposit some of this condiment 
upon an article of food, you would have 
no difficulty in hypnotizing yourself into 
the idea that you were eating catsup. 
The unfeeling chemist, however, takes a 
specimen and submits it to analysis. He 
finds that it contains a modicum of tomato 
— just enough to escape the charge of mis- 
branding. The real basis, however, is de- 
cayed pumpkin and apple stock. When he 
tests this further he finds that it contains 
about a million putrefactive organisms to 
the cubic centimeter — in other words, that 
it is rotten. But where does decaying 
pumpkin get that beautiful tomato color? 





Nothing simpler in the world: it is merely 
dyed with coal-tar dye. This is the same 
dye as that used to color cloth; in all prob- 
ability, the clothes of the man or woman 
reading these lines are dyed with some shade 
of this substance. As a precaution against 
complete disintegration, this “tomato 
catsup” is protected by benzoate of soda. 

Now, if you should eat a conventional 
“portion” of this sauce you would not drop 
dead. It is more than likely that you would 
not become sick — at least, not sick enough 
to call a doctor or take to your bed. Coal- 
tar dyes are, in sufficient amounts, poison- 
ous; putrefactive organisms, if there are 
enough of them, are physiologically detri- 
mental. But if you should attempt by 
scientific experiment to show that this con- 
coction is “injurious” under the recent inter- 
pretation of the Pure Food Act you would 
have the utmost difficulty in doing so. It 
would be hard to produce a single human 
being whose health had been injured by 
eating this catsup — and that is what you 
would have to do. Moreover, the pro- 
ceeding would be tedious and expensive. 
It took a law-suit extending over four years 
to prove that the government could not 
condemn the bleached flour. 

But while you are eating rotten pumpkin 
under the impression that it is catsup, you 
are taking in many other similarly deceit- 
ful foods. ‘Frozen and dried”’ eggs, already 
described, are a striking case in point. In 
fact, many preservatives are used to con- 
ceal the truth about egg preparations. A 
popular one is formaldehyde — the disin-~ 
fectant that the undertakers use in their 
business. And the manufacturers of egg 
products use it for exactly the same reason 
as the undertakers do. Many thrifty bakers 
of commercial pies use “filling” that does 
not bear the remotest resemblance to the 
fictitious title. You may think, when you 
order lemon pie over the quick-lunch coun- 
ter, that you are eating the real thing. In 
many cases you are not. What you are 
really devouring is a sticky mixture of 
starch, glucose, tartaric acid, and coal-tar 
dye. Raspberry, strawberry, currant, and 
other jams are also insidious foods. These 
are often a concoction of glucose, gelatine, 
and aniline dyes; the appropriate flavors 
can be obtained by the use of chloroforms, 
ethers, and other chemicals. Sherbets, 
frappés, and ice creams are also fixed up to 
please the eye rather than the taste. These 
coal-tar dyes, it will be observed, are con- 
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stantly used by food-makers. So many of us 
eat with our eyes instead of with our sense 
of taste that an associated color will usually 
convince us that the article is what it is 
claimed to be. Some of these coal-tar dyes 
do every-day service. I have seen in one 
food laboratory a collection of brilliant silk 
flags — all colored with dyes extracted from 
foods. The yellow was taken from lemon 
pie and artificial “egg powder,” the red from 
jam and ice cream syrups, the orange from 
orange sherbet, the green from lime drops 
and créme-de-menthe, the blue from cake 
fillings, and so on. Many a soda fountain 


dispenses enough dyes in a day to color. 


a new suit of clothes. 

My object here, however, is not to fur- 
nish a catalogue of the many impure foods 
on the market; these are pretty well known. 
It is merely to indicate the kind of thing 
that is protected by the new decision. Unless 
the government can prove that these poi- 
sons, in the quantity served, can injure the 
health of some human being, they are all 
legal; and, as already said, the government 
has the utmost difficulty in doing this. It 
is always possible to get a high scientific 
authority to go on the stand and swear that 
the poison, in the quantities used, is not in- 
jurious. Even if the victim is made ill after 
consuming one of these doctored foods, 
it is not easy to prove that that particular 
food caused the illness. The human body 
is a complicated organism and can be disar- 
ranged by a multitude of recondite causes. 
In a little New England town, the other day, 
a Polish woman became ill after drinking 
orange soda water. Analysis showed that 
this beverage had been flavored with one of 
the ethers colored by coal-tar, and made to 
foam by soap-bark. It contained not the 
slightest trace of orange juice. Yet the med- 
ical expert testified that these things had 
not made the woman ill: her trouble had 
been caused by eating corned beef and cab- 
bage! And there you are. This is just what 
is likely to happen any time the Department 
of Agriculture attempts to enforce the law. 
And the ability of these experts to confuse 
the average judge and jury is notorious. 

It is the opinion of the majority of food 
chemists that, while it may be hard to prove 
that one of these poisons in a particular in- 
stance injures the human system, there is 
no doubt that a steady diet of a consider- 
able number does so. And the effects are 
particularly dangerous because they are 
insidious. They do not cause specific 


disease, but they may, conceivably, slowly 
break down the system. 

On this scientific point the scientists may 
dispute to their heart’s content. To the 
ordinary man there occurs a more obvious 
question: Why take any chances? Why let 
dishonest manufacturers experiment with 
anything so fundamental as our food? If 
there is a doubt, why not give the consumer 
the benefit of that doubt? If some economic 
purpose were served by these adulterations, 
possibly something could be said on the 
other side. That is, if deleterious or decayed 
articles could be redeemed and converted 
into really nutritious food by chemical 
action, and thereby the world’s food supply 
increased, there might be some defense. A 
chemist, for example, can take the foulest 
sewage and convert it into clear, sparkling 
drinking water. But there is nothing anal- 
ogous to this in these obnoxious foods. . The 
manufacturers do not take the poisons out 
of any of them; they put them in. They 
have no justification except greed. There 
are thousands of honest men who make 
excellent profits by selling real food. It 
is possible to buy catsup made from 
fresh tomatoes and colored naturally. The 
bleached-flour dealers, who made much of 
the fact that the public demanded whiteness, 
were right toa degree. Yet the greatest and 
most successful millers in the country do not 
bleach their flour at all. Their product 
does not contain even one part of “‘nitrite- 
reacting material” in a million. It is 
possible to buy plenty of lemon flavoring 
extract made from the fruit, and not a 
concoction of hair-oil, lemon-grass, and 
coal-tar dye — put up in a bottle whose 
thickness is intended to deceive as to 
quantity. There is no necessity — even 
a commercial necessity — for these frauds. 
If they are not bad in substance, they 
are certainly bad in morals. If these 
manufacturers are not poisoning our sys- 
tems, they are poisoning their own con- 
sciences. And the government must end 
the abuse. 

One thing is clear: the present pure food 
law will not stop food adulterations. An 
entirely new law is required. And re- 
formers have agreed upon the central 
idea in this new legislation. This is that 
nothing should be added to any article of 
diet that the body can not assimilate as 
food. Nature implants plenty of poisons 
in meat and vegetables that we normally 
eat, and has given us an elaborate elimi- 
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native system to dispose of them. Human 
ingenuity should not add to them. Food, 
in the physiological sense, is something 
that builds up and replaces worn-out 
tissue, or that can be burned up as heat 


food that can not serve one of these two 
purposes. Unfortunately, the present Pure 
Food Act, as interpreted — and probably 
correctly interpreted — by the United States 
Court, says that we can do this very thing. 





or energy. We should put nothing in our That is why we need a new law. 





HUS, as Mr. Hendrick has shown, the old problem of protecting the public against 

poisonously adulterated foods is up again. The fight of years to secure protective 
legislation has ‘brought only the shadow of a victory, and dangerous products of many 
kinds are appearing upon thousands of counters. 

Many excellent agencies, some official and some unofficial, are striving in various ways 
to keep food standards up to the point of safety. But, if the unscrupulous manufacturer is 
to be held in check, more help is needed. Because of this, and because of the vital impor- 
tance of the job, the McClure Publications has enlisted itself in the fight for decent food. 

No advertisement for any article which can not pass the highest standard of food tests 
will be accepted by McClure’s. This applies equally to other magazines published by the 
McClure Publications, namely, the Ladies’ World and Harper's Weekly. Furthermore, we 
have retained, as a special expert to pass upon advertised articles, Professor Lewis B. Allyn, 
the chemist whose remarkable work at Westfield, Massachusetts, is known the country over. 

It is our belief that these are steps of substantial public value. By excluding from 
McClure’s and its allied magazines the advertising of any poisonously adulterated products, 
we are making the distribution and sale of those products that much more difficult. For, in 
the marketing of foods, good and bad, advertising in magazines of national circulation plays 
an enormous part; and we, at any rate, are able to put beyond the reach of the adulterators 
more than two million circulation a month —to exclude their advertising from nearly 
twenty-five million magazines a year. 

That is one step: the other is the retention of Professor Allyn. No man in the country 
is better qualified to pass upon the safety of advertised products than this chemist and 
analyst, whose work in “cleaning up” the stores and shops of Westfield won universal praise 
and recognition. For years he has been in the very forefront of the fight for decent food. He 
is now contributing a regular department to the Ladies’ World for the particular guidance of 
housekeepers, and reports of his work will also appear in McClure’s and Harper's Weekly. 

Professor Allyn himself will pass upon the advertising of the McClure Publications. 
Here is the standard which he has worked out and which all products admitted to our 
pages must pass: 


‘*Fouds shall not contain added alum, copper, formaldehyde, sulphur- 
ous acid or its salts, boric acid or its salts, benzoic acid or its salts, 
formic acid or its salts, hydrofluoric acid or its salts, salicylic acid or its 
salts, nor any other non-condimental preservative. 

‘*Foods shall not be colored with coal-tar dyes, nor with poisonous 
vegetable colors, nor be contaminated with inert fillers; nor shall any 
substance be taken therefrom or added thereto so as to injuriously affect 
their quality, strength, or purity. 

“‘Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions, and 
package goods shall bear no dishonest label nor labels bearing any 
extravagant or obscure statements.”’ , 


This is a practical method of furthering the pure food fight. At the same time, the 
steps we have taken are directly in line with our duty to our readers. Meanwhile, remember 
that there are scores of dangerous food-stuffs on the market and that there will continue 
to be until a more effective law is passed in Washington. 
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T IS AN EVENT WHEN A NEW WRITER REALLY “ARRIVES.” 
I HUNDREDS GIVE PROMISE, BUT FEW STAND THE TEST OF AN 
EXACTING READING PUBLIC. BUT HOLWORTHY HALL HAS AR- 
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THIS STORY—A BRIGHT, AMUSING COMEDY OF MARRIED LIFE 
FURTHER INTRODUCES MR. HALL TO OUR READERS. 











HENRY POURS GASOLENE 


By 
HOLWORTHY HALL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


N pleasant summer afternoons the 
Q right-minded youth of Navarre plays 
tennis at the Country Club, with un- 
questioned benefit to health and disposition 


and no small profit to the Navarre Steam 
Laundry, which looks with official approval 
upon the picturesque turf courts and makes 
a special rate for grass-stained flannels. 
Thus it was Henry Chalmers’ invariable 
custom —unless alienated by foul weather — 
to appear on Oak Street shortly after five 
in the afternoon, and to sound the horn of 
the new runabout until Alice ran down from 
the house, dressed for play. From that 
point forward the procedure was in the way 
of routine; for it was inevitable that, when 
Henry returned to his native heath from 
that state of mind which in Massachusetts 
is called Boston, he should resume his pre- 
eminence on the local courts and demonstrate 
to Our Set that some practical advantage 
lies in a college education. 

He played tennis remarkably well, and 
this fact alone would have preserved his 
Status in that young, hero-worshiping com- 
munity; but when he drove Alice (none of 
the other men of his age were yet married) out 
to the club in his new runabout (none of them 
yet owned a motor, although some of them 
owned fathers who did) after a meeting of the 
Board of Education (none of his friends 
had even scratched the soil of politics), and 
when he carelessly threw his H sweater over 
his shoulders (there wasn’t another yard of 


’varsity wool in all Navarre!) before he 
went out to practise a few backhand law- 
fords (nobody else played a very good fore- 
hand !), Henry Chalmers occupied the posi- 
tion that might comparatively be granted 
to a composite entity of Sir Galahad, An- 
drew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, Tyrus 
R. Cobb, and the Kaiser—only, in the calm 
and unprejudiced opinion of Navarre, Henry 
would still have seemed a bit superior to the 
combination. 

It is generally admitted, however, that 
one exception proves any rule you care to 
name; and the exception on the present 
occasion was that Henry appeared on foot, 
for the simple reason that Alice had requisi- 
tioned the tiny car for social purposes. and 
left fourteen cards in a single afternoon, 
thereby establishing a new competitive 
record for the vicinity and wiping out her 
debit account on the page of human inter- 
course. 

He came to the house on foot, and plod- 
dingly, because the day of confinement in 
the factory had worn upon him and a 
frontal headache was beginning to corru- 
gate his forehead into unbecoming little 
wrinkles. The sight of the faithful run- 
about standing at the curbstone warmed 
his heart and quickened his steps; for 
already he saw in prospect an invigorating 
match with George Graham, who now and 
then could force even Henry to a vantage 
set—and he also saw a long, tinkling 
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glass of iced coffee on the club veranda, 
and a cold shower in that portion of the 
club-house to such hygienic purposes duly 
consecrated. 

Proudly he approached his juggernaut, 
and proudly he depressed the bulb, causing 
the horn to emit a series of piteous moans 
which were capable of deflecting the busiest 
traffic of Main Street out of sheer sympathy. 
Down from the house dashed Alice, radiant 
and happy, tying a white felt hat over her 
head as she came. She climbed to the seat 
and waited expectantly. Henry, clearing 
his forehead of corrugations by great exertion 
of will power, went to the bow and began to 
turn the crank. The proverb distinctly 
states that one good turn deserves another; 
but at the twentieth revolution Alice was 
moved to a startled exclamation. 

“Oh, Henry!” she said. “I don’t believe 
there’s any gasolene! And, if there is — it’s 
all full of dirt!” 

“What?” panted Henry, rising patiently 
from his labor. 

“N-no. | remember now —I forgot to 
stop downtown to get some. I’m awfully 
sorry, dear. I’ll see if there’s any left — 
but I’m quite sure there isn’t a drop! | just 
barely got up the hill. I —1I meant to tell 
you before you cranked,” she finished apol- 
ogetically. 

While Henry leaned against a convenient 
tree, she made a hurried inspection of the 
tank under the seat. 

“No,” she reported dolefully; “there isn’t 
a drop!” 

Henry removed the evidences of honest 
toil from his brow and came slowly to Alice’s 
side. She wasn’t yet advised of his head- 
ache, or of the causé, so that she naturally 
expected the same course of action as on the 
three previous incidents of the same nature. 
Henry would grin, remark that if motors 
could be run by explosions of laughter it 
wouldn’t cost bim anything to keep half a 
dozen, and depart with a large tin pail for 
the nearest plutocrat among their neigh- 
bors, distant five blocks. She was smiling 
deprecatingly down at him when she ob- 
served that Henry wasn’t smiling at all. 
He looked about as cheerful as a dyspeptic 
at a lodge banquet, which is superlative. 

“Alice,” he said, “if you insist on milking 
this animal perfectly dry every time you take 
it out, | wish you could manage to do it 
when | don’t have to walk a mile on a hot 
day ——”" 


“Why — Henry!” 


“The worst of it is,” he added, “that | 
have to borrow the juice from Nickerson, 
and he never lets me pay it back, so I’ve 
gouged him for about ten gallons already. 
It’s getting a little monotonous. Please 
think it over while I’m gone.” 

“I meant to stop,” began Alice feebly; 
but he stalked away in the direction of the 
Nickersons, who cherished a hogshead of 
the precious fluid behind the barn. 

She sat dazed and baffled until he was 
out of sight. Then she drew a long sigh and 
winked desperately. Well! So the books 
were right, after all! So the honeymoon 
was over and the gray pall of martyrdom 
had already begun to drape itself over her 
shoulders! All those modern English au- 
thors say it’s sure to come sooner or later — 
and it bad—sooner than she expected! 
Henry — ber Henry—had reached the 
crossroads and failed her. Well, the pessi- 
mists were right, then! She _ shivered. 
Somehow, she’d thought ber marriage would 
be different. Of course there might be ex- 
tenuating circumstances — she seemed to 
remember hearing Henry mention the den- 
tist only a few days ago. Still, on second 
thought, she recalled that Henry had visited 
him at that time, and returned to her plus 
immense relief and minus lower 7 of his 
molars. There could be no legitimate ex- 
cuse, then, and the nominations were closed. 
Man is but mortal, and—she sighed — 
forgiveness may be divine and all that, but 
it grows tiresome when reduced to the level 
of a habit. And the books say that soon 
after the first disillusionment you begin to 
quarrel! 

“There!” said Henry, dumping gasolene 
into the yawning tank. ‘Same old story, 
Alice — glad to oblige me and all that sort 
of rot. It’s pretty embarrassing — 1 hope 
it won’t happen again. We're off!” 

“That’s nice,”” murmured Alice, trying to 
be conciliating. 

Henry, starting the motor, bestowed upon 
her a swift glance in which weariness, head- 
ache, and the failure to catch her remark 
were the chief ingredients; but she saw only 
wrath and displeasure, and her gentle heart 
sank disconcertingly, raising her own re- 
sentment in equal measure, as if it had 
been the other balance of a pair of scales. 

“Henry! You m-mustn’t look at me 
that way!” 

“How did | look?” he demanded, 
dropping into his seat and letting in the 
clutch. 
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“You looked — fierce! I never saw you 
look that way before!” 

“Well,” he conceded in the vernacular of 
the period, “I feel fierce, and | don’t know 
that I ever happened to feel this way before.” 

“Oh!” 

They were half way to the Country Club 
before she regained sufficient composure to 
address another remark to him: 

“You don’t seem to like me very much 
to-day, Henry.” 

“1 don’t like anybody to-day,” he said, 
with an effort at smiling humorously. 

It was unfortunate that he assumed the 
cynical grimace of a gargoyle and that Alice 
again misunderstood him. It flashed upon 
her that she was only fifteen hundred miles 
from her loving parents — you change at 
Buffalo and make it in thirty-six hours on 
the Limited — and that it was many, many 
years since she had been a girl in whose 
presence men shunned the laconic forms of 
speech and tried to propitiate her. She 
longed suddenly for the companionship of 
another woman,— of Henry’s sister Roberta, 
of Helen Graham, of almost anybody,— 
and she knew that she couldn’t bring her- 
self to play mixed doubles as Henry’s 
partner while he was in this terrifying 
mood. She would be nervous and appre- 
hensive and play badly, and that would 
further trouble him, because he knew how 
well she could generally play. Still less 
could she bear to contest against him. 

“If you don’t mind, Henry, | think | 
won't play to-day. I'll sit on the lawn and 
w-watch 

‘Just as you like,” said Henry, meaning 
to be thoughtful. “‘As a matter of fact, | 
had a date with George, anyway.” 

He turned up the drive and stopped at 
the porte-cochére. 

Alice was out of the runabout and across 
the veranda before he could turn the 
battery-switch. She fell upon the aston- 
ished Roberta and dragged her aside. 

“Oh, Roberta!”’ she faltered. “I’m so 
glad to see you!” 

Roberta, avoiding the obvious remark 
that she hadn’t changed since they last 
met, which was at dinner last night, 
looked at Henry and patted Alice’s spine 
maternally. 

“You need a rest,” said Roberta grimly. 
“Henry’s all right, but you can’t expect 
him to have any sense — he’s only a man! 
You come over and stay with me to-night. 
I'll fix you up! I'll bet you’re homesick!” 





Through Alice’s mind ran the not unfemi- 
nine thought that Henry, if left in solitude 
for an evening, would repent lavishly, and 
that if she seized the opportunity at flood- 
tide they might yet live happily ever after. 
Yes; one of the books had mentioned such 
a remote possibility, and she wanted to give 
Henry every inducement to reform. She 
completely forgot that he had set apart this 
evening for a moonlight ride to Britannia 
with her, and that he was unusually eager 
for it because lately he had been rather too 
busy to devote an entire evening to motoring. 
She observed Henry, with glowering eye and 
wrinkled forehead, aiming for the lockers. 

“All right,”’ said Alice tremulously. “I'll 
come. But—but, Roberta dear — I’ve 
got to be home for breakfast!” 


T was nearly eight o’clock when Alice 

wakened to the fearful realization that 
she had overslept. Her first impulse was 
to scurry down to the telephone and tell 
Henry to wait for her; but her second 
thought sent her into an agony of self-blame 
and repentance. She recollected now that 
only yesterday morning he had commented 
upon the dismal necessity of stock-taking or 
stock-watering or one of those ponderously 
technical details, and had expressly stipu- 
lated for coffee, cereal, and toast at seven 
sharp. He was already at the factory. And, 
for the first time since last November, he 
had contemplated an empty chair across 
the table and strode away to his superin- 
tendency without the condiment of wifely 
affection. 

Regardless of yesterday’s trials, Alice 
recognized that this was to-day, and at the 
very outset of their mutual difficulties she 
had failed in her one rigid purpose, which 
was to make Henry so thoroughly comfort- 
able that he simply couldn’t be cross with 
her, no matter if he got indigestion, and was 
discharged from the factory, and his bank 
failed, and the house burned down, all at 
the same time! 

“Well,” drowsed Roberta, opening one 
eye somewhat unwillingly, ““we must have 
missed it!” 

‘Missed what?” 

“Henry’s breakfast. Did we?” 

“Y-yes — by an hour!” 

“A’ right — let’s have another nap.” 

“Oh, | can’t! I’ve got to go back and 
plan!” 
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“Plan for what, darling?” 

‘“Henry’s lunch,” said Alice resolutely. 

“My dear child! Don’t you think of 
anything but grub? It won't take you two 
seconds to shake up something for Henry. 
In summer he’s mostly herbivorous, any- 
way!” 

“It was the f-first time!” groaned Alice. 
“You don’t understand, Roberta — you’re 
not m-married yet! I’ve got to have a 
wonderful lunch ready for him!” 

‘| may not be married yet,” acknowledged 
Henry’s sister, “but I’ve got some sense. 
You’re absolutely spoiling that boy!” 

“Of course | am! That’s part of the 
f-fun!”’ 

“Well, all right. I’d better go along, 
too — 1 know a raft of stuff Henry likes.” 

Accordingly they spent the morning con- 
cocting delicacies to tickle the palate of the 
unwary Henry, and they succeeded in ar- 
ranging a menu which, if set down in cold 
type, would cause some of our leading metro- 
politan hostelries to tremble for their repu- 
tations. They even scouted for table 
decorations and risked the permanent dis- 
satisfaction of the new maid by ordering 
ice-cream frozen on Tuesday. They laid 
diplomatic pitfalls at every step. 

At a quarter of twelve Henry telephoned 
briefly that he was too busy to come 
home for lunch. He assured Alice that he 
wasn't cross, resentful, or ill,—he didn’t 
tell her about the headache, which had dis- 
appeared as soon as George Graham beat 
him the first set,— and he reminded her in 
monosyHables of Mrs. Henshaw’s dance 
which they were to grace with their presence 
that evening. He hoped she would be ready 
on time, because he had to come home early 
to figure cost-sheets. 

“Oh, let’s not go,”” begged Alice. “Let’s 
stay home ——” 

“We've got to go,”’ said Henry. “‘George’s 
cousin from St. Paul is coming this after- 
noon, and | swore we'd be there to help her 
have a good time. She’s a queen — you'll 
like her.” 

“You ought not to be so anxious to go,” 
protested Alice, with another attempt at 
playfulness, for she reasoned that Henry’s 
most vulnerable point was his sense of 
humor. “Now | know she’s pretty!” 

“Well — I may be married,” said Henry, 
“but I’m hanged if I’m blind! She is!” 

There was a long silence, during which 
Central inquired solicitously if the line 
were busy. 


“Well — good-by,” murmured Alice, with 
a rising inflection. 

“Good-by,”” responded Henry, hanging 
up the receiver with great alacrity and lend- 
ing his attention to the seven employees 
who had been standing around his desk 
awaiting instructions. 

Back to Roberta went the disconsolate 
young wife, and together they surveyed the 
banquet which was to have celebrated a 
life-long reconciliation. 

“It’s a shame to waste all that party on 
a couple of girls,” mused Roberta, moving 
the vase of pink roses a quarter of an inch 
to the right. “Isn’t there somebody we 
can ask over here?” 

““N-nobody I can think of 

“We could make it a regular picnic — 
why not? I'll tell you —let’s ask the Lo- 
gans! They’re perfectly good fun r 

“Oh, no! Z 


” 


Let’s not! 

“Why not? We've got 
body!” 

“They — they couldn’t come,” objected 
Alice. “They — they work in the electric 
light office.” 

“It’s a pity they can’t have time for lunch, 
when their father’s president of the com- 
pany,” said Roberta witheringly. ‘The 
trouble with you is that you hate to see 
anybody but Henry eat this party! Well, 
Tommy Logan’s a regular demon on stuffed 
tomatoes — you'll make a big hit with him! 
And Billy’s a perfect cave when it comes to 
deviled eggs! They’ll like it, and we'll like 
it, and it’ll be a nice thing to do, and Henry 
won't care, and all the food’ll spoil if we 
don’t, and I’m not awfully keen on working 
all one whole morning for nothing, and ——’”’ 

“1 don’t care,” said Alice forlornly. ‘‘It’s 
your party, Roberta— you can ask any- 
body you like.” 

The hands of the living-room clock hadn’t 
yet reached the hour of two when Henry, 
in search of efficiency data he had left in his 
study, sprinted up the front walk and 
halted in amazement at the sound of revelry 
by noon. The Logan boys, whom Henry 
had known for twenty out of his twenty- 
three years, were innocently demolishing 
Henry’s deviled eggs; Roberta was rapidly 
putting a stuffed tomato out of its misery; 
and Alice was lugubriously decanting seltzer 
lemonade, Henry’s favorite summer bever- 
age, from a silver pitcher. It looked very 
sprightly and cheerful, and Henry wouldn't 
have minded it in the least if he’d known 
about it beforehand. 


to ask some- 
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said the Logan boys. 
Why didn’t you come 


“Hello, old top!” 
“Want a hand-out? 
home?” 

“Come on in,” invited Roberta. “Not 
that there’s anything left to eat — just to 
be sociable.” 

“‘How do you do?” said Henry to them 
all. ‘‘No, thanks — I’m in a hurry.” He 
smiled mechanically. ‘“‘ Enjoy yourself while 
you're young, because when you're old 
you can’t!” He hesitated on the threshold, 
and turned back. “Oh, Alice,” he told her, 
“I’ve got so much work to do to-night 
that | don’t see how I| can get away for 
that dance. George’ll look after you — 
he’s coming at eight to take you over in our 
car. I don’t think I’ll be able to get there 
at all.” 

He walked away whistling, and only Alice 
detected the significant fact that it was 
off the key. The Logan boys looked at 
each other uncomfortably. 

“He isn’t peeved, is he?” asked Tommy, 
the elder. 

“If he is, he’ll soon get over it,” declared 
Roberta. 

“ Henry's mever peeved!” said Alice loyally, 
as she touched her handkerchief to her eyes. 

In her heart, however, was a great aching 
pain; for once she had been silly enough to 
hope that they would be happy together for 
at least a year. 


HILE her hands were busy in the art 

of dressing, Alice kept her mind oc- 
cupied with conjectures as to what her 
mother would probably do under similar 
circumstances. The conception was diffi- 
cult, for she couldn’t imagine her father 
ever causing the necessity of taking definite 
action. All the contemporary English au- 
thors had indirectly warned her against this 
very danger, this practical certainty of 
misunderstanding and estrangement; but 
in her unsophistication she had thought to 
avert the danger by ceasing to read the 
books. The heart of man, say the Proverbs, 
is to be reached through the digestive ap- 
paratus; but if the writer of Proverbs spoke 
the truth, she had affected only the Logan 
boys and left Henry unscathed. One day 
of this misery was tragic, and if she had 
merely the average span of life to accomplish, 
there were still forty-eight years of three 
hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days 
each — and, even omitting the multiplica- 





tion, it was a long time. For the present — 
well, for the present she might as well enjoy 
the vacuous pleasures of society, and no one 
must penetrate the mask of her soul and 
know how forced was her gaiety, nor how 
her graciousness cloaked her utter despair. 

She didn’t in the least want to go to the 
Henshaws, but, rather than give Henry the 
satisfaction of knowing it, she allowed 
George Graham to convoy her there, and 
danced the first three dances with Billy 
Logan, who was just twenty years old and 
felt horribly devilish to be the partner of 
such a young and pretty married woman. 
At the conclusion of the third one-step they 
instinctively made for the sunken garden 
behind the Henshaws’ house, and found a 
settee of reinforced concrete that tempted 
them. There they talked for a moment of 
the glassiness of the floor and the beauty 
of the hired palms. All around them were 
other couples likewise praising the scenery. 
It was beautifully conventional, but Billy 
Logan was just twenty years old and felt 
like a daring bohemian. 

“What a bully thing life is!” he said, 
contemplating the moon with the air of an 
expert. ‘“‘Doesn’t it ever strike you so?” 

“Why — 1 don’t know.” 

“It sure is,” confirmed Billy. “That was 
corking of you to have us up to lunch to- 
day. I liked it a lot. Roberta’s a scream, 
isn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes! I’m glad you liked it.” 

“| liked every minute of it. Gee! It’s 
lucky for Henry you didn’t come out here 
two or three years ago.” 

“Why?” 

“Henry wouldn’t have had a ghost of a 
chance,” said the twenty-year-old, wriggling 
his toes in his pumps. He breathed stertor- 
ously and cocked his ear to the music of the 
orchestra. “‘That’s some band, don’t you 
think? Or maybe you don’t care for this 
floozy stuff?” 

“It’s very nice,”’ said Alice, wondering 
what Henry was doing. 

“Music like that,” said Billy Logan 
jerkily, “always makes me feel what a lot 
I've missed. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“What's funny?” 

“Oh — the whole thing. Being married 
He broke off half laughingly. ‘We bache- 
lors get to thinking about that, you know. 
Band ripping off some light stuff, and plenty 
of moon ——” 

“Oh, | don’t think it’s funny at all!” 

He looked at her questioningly. 


” 
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“Well — I'll never be married, anyway,” 
prophesied Billy Logan. 

“Why, how ridiculous!” 

“No. In the first place, somebody mar- 
ried the only girl | could ever see; and in 
the next place, the girls around here think 
I'm too—I don’t know! / don’t think 
I'm very speedy. Of course, I like good 
clothes and exciting times. But I guess I’ll 
have to goit alone!”” His features were cast 
as the features of those who die with forti- 
tude because their cause is right. 


“Oh, I’m s-sorry!’’ said Alice compas- 
sionately. “But there’s lots of girls, 
Billy ——” 


“There’s only one of you!” he retorted. 
“| mean it! Nobody understands me but 
you — nobody ever has! I get red in the 
face explaining and explaining; you always 
know just what I’m talking about! You 
haven’t lived here a year, and you know me 
better than — anybody! My family all 
think they do. But it’s awful! I wish I’d 
married you myself!” 

Mrs. Chalmers, stunned at first by the 
overwhelming frankness of the boy, grad- 
ually found her tongue. 

“Why,” she stammered, “you don’t 
think — all there is to being married — 
is to understand, do you?” 

“Well,” he retorted, “what else is there?”’ 

Apparently there was nothing for her to 
say. 

“No,” continued Billy Logan; “just to 
understand — and not get all huffed up 
about little things; sort of swap ideas, that's 
all! Most people don’t understand any- 
body. Most of ’em don’t even try. But 
you never had totry. You just understood, 
and that was all there was about it. I wish 
Henry hadn’t been so blamed early,” he 
lamented. “That's just like him, anyway 

he’s always about one jump ahead of 


anybody else! 


“Don’t you like George’s cousin? People 
say I’m very much like her.” 
“Oh, yes — she’s a pippin!” He came 


to himself with a violent start and leaped 
to his feet. ‘For the love of Mike!” he 
exclaimed. “I had this dance with her! 
She'll think I’m a hayseed all right! Com- 
ing?” 

“N-no — I think I'll stay out here just 
a minute.” 

The young romanticist — who, of course, 
didn’t know yet that he was scheduled by the 
Fates to fall in love with the Grahams’ cousin 
and marry her a year from next February — 


wavered between duty and inclination, hesi- 
tated, and coughed loudly. Unconsciously, 
as if for a long and weary parting, he held 
out his hand, and as unconsciously Alic« 
laid hers in it. Billy Logan palpitated 
Overcome by his realization of the futility 
of life, and by the swaying measure of th 
music, and by the magnetism of the familiar 
moon, he suddenly lifted her fingers to his 
lips — and fled! 

Alice stood in the moonlight, shaken with 
sympathy and merriment in equal quantities 
All at once the blood froze in her veins. She 
was married! She held up that wicked hand, 
scrutinizing it in supreme disgust and horror, 
and then stooped and cleansed it on the pure, 
fresh grass. She loathed the impressionable 
Billy Logan and she didn’t understand 
him at all! Indignant and very lonely, 
she turned back to the cement settee, and 
sat down to purge herself from the con- 
tagion of puppy-love; and at that moment 
she heard men’s voices on the other side of 
the hedge of bridal-wreath, and knew that 
George Graham was talking to Henry! 

“Thought you weren't coming, old top,” 
said Graham, with the broken diction that 
is corollary to the lighting of a cigarette. 

“I wasn’t,” said Henry. “Thanks. 
What are they — Brakeman’s Delight again? 
Well, | might as well smoke one as have you 
smoke one!”’ A second match scratched; 
through the hedge Alice could see the glow 
of the tiny flame. She held her breath. 

“You're not looking very fit, Henry. 
What’s the trouble?” 

“Oh, a little headache. I’ve had ’em for 
three or four days. That blamed light in 
the stock-room gives me the willies.” 

Alice repressed an intense desire to tear 
down that hedge of bridal-wreath. And 
Billy Logan — silly, sentimental Billy Logan 
— had just told her that all there is to mar- 
ried Jife is the cultivation of an understand- 
ing heart! The tears came into her eyes as 
she thought how Henry must have suffered! 

“No domestic problems — servants, or 
too much smoking a 

“Never have ’em,” lied Henry valiantly. 

“1 do—a million of ’em. But, old top, 
isn’t it worth it?” 

“You bet it is!” said Henry. “The 
longer I’m married, the sorrier | am for the 
poor dubs who call it a failure. Why, I’ve 
been married eight months, and | ought to 
know by this time!” 

“Same here; only make it five years. 
Yes, it’s a great institution — and you've 
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got a great partner. By the way, you 
haven’t told me how you happened to come 
up to-night. Shall | take Alice home, or 
are you going to stick it out?” 

Henry chuckled. “‘Wife’s here,” he ex- 
plained. “I couldn’t stay away.” 

‘She told me on the road about the party 
this noon,” said Graham. “She and Ro- 
berta spent the whole morning fixing up 
things for you. Funny how women will 
break their necks to get up party eats, when 
they’re for somebody else, isn’t it? But 
you never caught one yet who'd take all 
that trouble just for herself. The girls 
couldn’t stand seeing that fancy line of 
groceries go to waste. I hear the Logans 
think Alice is quite a wonder.” 

Alice waited desperately for the answer 
— how could she know what Henry would 
say? 

“Well, she is,” he said; 
than that! Smoked your alfalfa yet? 
to go in?” 

As noiselessly as she could, Alice crept 
out to the edge of the lawn, where she faced 
about and walked, humming loudly, toward 
the hedge. 

“Oh, Henry!” she called. 

“Hello, kitten!” said Henry enthusias- 
tically. “‘Want to dance?” 


“she’s more 
Want 


IV 


T was comparatively early when Henry 
and Mrs. Henry quitted the Henshaws 
and steered the course of the little runabout 


for home. Not for weeks had so many new 
and engaging topics of conversation sug- 
gested themselves with so little effort; not for 
days had either of them recalled what wealth 
of imagery and power of imagination the 
other possessed. And when brilliant gen- 
eralities were disposed of to their mutual 
satisfaction, they reverted to the events of 
the past twenty-four hours with as much 
gusto as you see displayed on the pier when 
old friends meet after a long separation. 

“George Graham got a set on me yester- 
day afternoon,” related Henry ruefully. 
“| wouldn’t make any excuses, you know, 
but I was thinking so hard about you | 
couldn’t get my serves over e 

“Everybody knows you can beat him 
easily,” agreed Alice. “Oh, Henry, | could 
have cried when | saw those odious Logan 
boys gobbling your stuffed tomatoes!” 

“The Logans are all right; sort of young 
and raw rs 


” 


“That — reminds me —— 

“Yes?” said Henry encouragingly. 

“| — 1 always tell you everything 

“Sure you do! What is it?” 

“ Billy — Billy Logan i 

“Billy’s a sentimental little ape,” char- 
acterized Henry. ‘“‘He’s absolutely certain 
to get off something or other. What was 
it this time?” 

“He — he kissed my hand,”’ said Alice in 
a hushed whisper. “I didn’t know he was 
going to. Are you f-fearfully angry with 
me?” 

“Not a bit,” said Henry cheerily. “He 
usually tries something about as childish as 
that. His taste seems to be getting better, 
though.” 

“You won’t — fight him or anything — 
will you?” 

“Not much!” he assured her. ‘“‘Some- 
time, if he gets foo fresh, | might spank 
him a littlke— but there wouldn’t be any 
fight about it.” 

“I couldn’t help it. 
were cross to me?” 

“| should say I am! 
rotten day!” 

It occuired to her that she had better use 
strategy with him instead of confessing that, 
quite innocently, she had sat on the other 
side of that hedge. 

“| w-wondered if you were sick or any- 
thing ——”’ 

“Never felt better in my life!’”’ he stated. 
“| must have had a plain grouch!”’ 

Nothing he could have said would have 
been more convincing than his deliberate 
refusal to hide behind the shield of indisposi- 
tion. She knew then that he really cared — 
that he simply hadn’t wanted her to worry 
about him — that he considered it weakness 
to publish his minor ailments and to accept 
condolence for them. 

“But— but I’m not 
Henry.” 

“Hello! What's that?” 

“No, I’m not — because, you see, | don’t 
c-care a bit about Billy Logan, but when he 
— he did it — it made me realize how much 
I do care for you!” 

“If that’s the case,” he promised, “we'll 
invite him tothe house often!” 

“Don’t!” she shuddered. “Oh, I was so 
sorry not to be there at breakfast ¢ 

“It wouldn’t have done you much good, 
anyway — I overslept so late that | had to 
catch a cup of coffee on the wing and run 
for it.” 


Are you sorry you 


Gee! It was a 


sorry he did it, 
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“I’m sorry | forgot the gasolene,’”’ she 
said penitently. 

They had just drawn up to the curb before 
their house, and no one was in sight, so that 
there was nothing to prevent Henry from 
violating all conventions of Navarre by 
kissing her then and there. 

“Don’t you waste time being sorry about 
another thing!”’ he ordered. “Just forget 
the whole business! | know you won’t let 
it happen again —and next time I'll be 
more civilized about it.” 

“But I’m sorry about our ride last 
night.” 

“Say!” said Henry suddenly. “It isn’t 
late, and there’s a whale of a moon —let’s 
have a little ride now!” 

“Allright! I’dloveit! I don’t care how 
late it is!” 

Henry got out and went around to crank 
the engine. At the twentieth futile turn he 
straightened painfully and panted. 

“She was working rather queerly on the 
hill,” he puffed. “I half-way noticed it — 


only | was too busy talking to pay much 
attention. Is the gas all right? Spark?” 

“They’re all right, dear!”’ 

“The tank’s full, isn’t it?” 

He bent for the twenty-first turn. Alice, 
reaching for the little electric search-light, 
investigated. Henry cranked again. Never 
another one of these misunderstandings, 
he said to himself. Never! He ought to 
have had sense enough to explain! He 
was so ashamed of himself that he blushed 
in the darkness. 

“How does it look, kitten? Plenty?” 

“Why, Henry!” she said, facing him in 
utter consternation and turning the flash- 
light on his speaking countenance. “Why, 
Henry! There isn’t a drop!” 

Henry grinned. 

“Oh, well, what’s the difference?” he 
deprecated. “Nickerson doesn’t go to bed 
until late, anyway. And if he’s asleep I'll 
just pussy-foot over and swipe a couple 
of quarts. It’s only half a mile or so — you 
just wait a minute!” 
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OW ‘and then, when speaking of 
him, some stranger will still inquire: 
“Wasn't he at one time under a 
sort of cloud? Something about a duel?” 

Che reply is ever the same: 

“But that was all the fault of his Amer- 
ican wife.” 

So it was; and this is the story of her 
fault. 

They had married for love, though Ber- 
tha’s father was a Steel Magnate and Romolo 
the younger brother of the Duke of Rodano. 
She was tall and blonde, with the vivid, vig- 
orous beauty of an Amazon. He was taller, 
swarthy, aquilinely handsome, with a faint 
suggestion of the effeminacy that appears 
at the last in very old families. Physically 


those two seemed made for each other; 
temperamentally they appeared before wed- 
lock in as fine accord as do the majority of 
affianced couples. 

The Duke bestowed on them a handsome 
apartment in the Rodano Palace, a build- 
ing splendidly impressive despite its truly 
Roman situation in a squalid neighborhood. 
Through its deep sixteenth-century gate- 
way one perceived a spacious courtyard 
full of foliage and ancient statues. And 
in the keystone of that frame an artisan of 
Michelangelo’s day had carved the Rodano 
escutcheon: gules, three antique crowns 
argent, with a bordure ermine. 

Donna Bertha and Don Romolo quickly 
got themselves two handsome children. 
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They entertained more frequently and lav- 
ishly than is the general Roman custom. 
Nearly: all admitted that this American 
bride was not bad, even at the start 
though, of course, a few years of dutiful 
conformity to Roman custom would im- 
prove her. The Rodano sort, while it 
might sometimes need new blood and money, 
did not desire alien ideas. 

But Bertha found it harder to change 
her nature than to influence her husband's. 
In that partnership she was the positive, 
he the negative force. Behind her were 
generations of dynamic personalities, born 
to plunge through all obstacles to their 
desires. Behind him was a long line of 
aristocrats, made indolent by the security 
of their possessions, their lives given up to 
drifting from one recreation to another. 
Passive, amiable, in love, he furnished for 
some time one refutation of the theory that 
wives of Italians must either bend them- 
selves or break. 

Yet Donna Bertha was neither capricious 
nor tyrannical. Her temper was even; 
her processes of thought were generally 
logical; her aspirations were colored by 


the mingled common sense and idealism of 


the New World. She was, in fact, a reason- 
able young woman. Had she not been so 
this episode would have assumed a differ- 
ent form. 

One winter afternoon, while Don Romolo 
was strolling on the Corso, a man rushed 
forward, let loose at him a flood of violent 
abuse, and slapped his face. The assailant 
was the young Marquis of Premetta, a wild 
character who had scandalously dissipated 
his small fortune and was now deep in debt. 
His grievance was that Don Romolo had 
moved to exclude him from a fashionable 
gambling club. 

When bystanders had _ hustled the 
scapegrace away, and the shocked faces 
of the carriage folk were passing slowly on 
along the Corso, Romolo, putting aside 
the friends who swarmed about him, 
quietly walked home. He was pale but 
inscrutable; only his large black eyes 
betrayed the fury that blazed within him. 
And as he went in through the palace 
gateway, beneath the weather-worn escutch- 
eon of the Rodani, even the old door- 
porter, who had divined his every mood 
since infancy, saw nothing unusual in his 
appearance. 

Bertha, hatted and fur-wrapped, was 
just leaving the apartment for her drive. 


Don Romolo led the way back into her 
boudoir, closed a door on the children and 
their English governess, and related his 
adventure. 

His wife’s handsome face expressed a 
momentary rage, then scorn. 

“What a pitiable fool!” she said. 

“A fool indeed,” Don Romolo assented, 
with a smile she had never seen before, 
medieval in its cold cruelty. “A fool in- 
deed to sign his own death-warrant.” 

Her furs fell from her in a rippling cas- 
cade. She came swiftly to him and stared 
into his face. 

“Lolo! You don’t mean a duel!” 

“What else?” he asked her in surprise. 

Then, his eyes softening, he took her face 
between his hands. 

“Have no fear. 
always in practice.” 

That was true: his constant recreation 
was fencing, and shooting at his masked 
and padded friends with bullets of wax. 

She had a feeling of strangeness and of 
horror —the “feeling of fate” which one 
knows when some ominous situation, that 
has always seemed meant for others only, 
appears suddenly in one’s own life. 

“Lolo, you must never do that dreadful, 
futile thing!” 

“You call it futile to protect the honor 
of my family?” 

“The honor of the family is not so frail 
as to be threatened by every creature with 
an insane impulse!” 

“Calm yourself, my dear. Even yet you 
do not quite understand such things.” 

“I understand them better than you; 
I see them without the prejudice of your 
traditions. It’s not what others do to you 
that hurts your honor: it’s what you do to 
others.” 

“Or what | might fail to do to others.” 

Smiling and nodding grimly, he selected 
and lighted a cigarette — then, suddenly, 
almost debonair: 

“| shall look in at 
blowing over.” 

She watched him as he gazed out of the 
window, sending smoke through his nose, 
rising on his toes, touching his cravat with 
his long fingers, exhibiting all the little 
mannerisms that came to him when 
he was anticipating some _ pleasurable 
excitement. And even amid her distress 
she could not help admiring his quick 
recovery of nonchalance, his careless, 
innate bravery, his whole evidence of 


Swords or pistols, | am 
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“race.” She was proud of him, but with 
the pride a mother takes in an incorrigible 
child. 

“Lolo, you are not going to risk your life 
and my happiness 

“But really, dearest, | ‘risk nothing. | 
promise you | shall not take a scratch.” 

“In that case it is not even a duel. It is 
practically a murder—to preserve the 
honor of the family!” 

He was silent for a moment, then shrugged 
his shoulders and retorted coldly: 

“You do not understand.” 

And to all her beseeching he reiterated 
with growing resentment: 

“No. It seems you do not understand 
at all.” 

Nevertheless, late that night Bertha won 
a semi-victory over him. Perhaps it was 
when she had pictured his assailant’s youth 
and virtually neurotic flightiness, when 
she had talked of the mother already heart- 
broken by the son’s scandalous career, that 
Romolo realized somewhat the cruelty of 
his intention. In the dim bed-chamber, 
at that hour when the passions of the day- 
time world so often are replaced by finer 
aspirations, did he himself not come to 
feel that greater honor might lie in mag- 
nanimity than in revenge? He promised 
her, at least, to wait a week, and if 
offered an opportunity of reconciliation to 
embrace it. 

Next morning, to be sure, when the ma- 
terial world again closed round him, doubts 
assailed him, regrets for that nocturnal soft- 
ness, even vague premonitions. But the 
motto carved beneath the Rodano escutch- 
eon read: 

“| keep my word.” 

Two, three, four days passed. 

Che newspapers began their ironical com- 
ment. The more serious journals merely 
announced that the ‘“‘Rodano-Premetta 
affair’’ was still without result. The.more 
impudent publications contained burlesques, 
of which, though no names were mentioned, 
every one perceived the object. A certain 
comic weekly published a caricature that 
barely avoided being libelous. And be- 
neath all this print ran an undercurrent 
of malice — the revenge of people cheated 
out of a sensation. 

When Don Romolo and Donna Bertha 
entered a salon now, there was, for an in- 
stant, a cessation of talk, a training of eyes, 
a silent, general impeachment. With Ber- 





tha the women suddenly became too gra- 


cious; to Romolo his friends exhibited a 
forced cordiality. In a gay night-restaur- 
ant, the Marquis of Premetta, half drunk 
amid a crowd of vaudeville actresses and 
young rakes, declared, for all the world to 
hear, that any one could slap the face of a 
Rodano. 

On the morning of the fifth day Don 
Romolo came to Bertha, pallid and tense, 
demanding: 

“Do you release me from that prom- 
ise?” 

“Not yet,” she answered, her face firm- 
set. 

She was suffering perhaps no less than 
he, though from another cause. She seemed 
to see the friends in this world of her adop- 
tion falling rapidly away, and all her la- 
borious efforts toward social popularity 
imperiled. But now, every hour, she ex- 
pected a letter from the young Marquis of 
Premetta’s mother, to whom she had se- 
cretly written imploring intervention with 
the son. 

Don Romolo said: 

“By heaven, when this week of yours is 
up, at any rate! My children shall never 
hear that their father was a coward!” 

“You would rather have me tell them 
some day that their father is a murderer?”’ 

He did not leave the house that after- 
noon. Bertha, however, stoically set out 
for her drive around the Pincian Hill. The 
servants who ushered her to her carriage 
smiled no longer. The old door-porter went 
back muttering to his cubby-hole. These 
retainers of the House of Rodano felt 
keenly the shame in which they were in- 
cluded. 

As her carriage was reéntering the palace 
gate Bertha glanced up at the escutcheon 
of the Rodani. It was spattered all over 
with black mud. 

She called the door-porter to the carriage 
steps. 

“How did that happen?” 

The old servitor, in his faded semi- 
military livery, his long white whiskers strag- 
gling down on each side from his leathery 
face, looked up at her with a furtive ani- 
mosity gleaming in his eyes. He answered 
deep in his throat: 

“It was done in the night.” 

“Why have you not had it cleaned?” 

“Eh! It has happened three nights run- 
ning. No doubt it will happen every night 
forever. Shall we clean it each day?” 

“Each day.” 
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“THE DUKE gave Bertha a look of aversion. ‘Remember henceforth, Madam, that when you 
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As the old man turned away she heard 
him growl: 

“Not easily made clean, the Rodano es- 
cutcheon!”’ 

That night the Duke of Rodano arrived 
from Turin. 

He was a burly man, tall and swarthy 
like Romolo, but with full, ruddy cheeks, 
black beard, and a manner naturally dom- 
ineering and arrogant. His was a person- 
ality vigorous and violent, that seemed to 
have leaped all the centuries from the 
days when the Rodani were marauding 
warriors. 

He stalked directly to his brother’s 
apartment, where a dismal dinner was 
in progress. The servants had hardly 
closed the door before the storm burst 
forth: 

“You have lost your senses? Let me tell 
you that you shall regain them to-night, or 
| myself will fight this young jacka- 
napes!”’ 

And, as Bertha made an involuntary move- 
ment: 

“Madam, this affair was never at any 
time your business — though I, like every 
one else, have a shrewd suspicion you've 
taken pains to make it yours. I am the 
head of this house; and | command you 
either to keep silence now or leave the 
room.” 

She raised her head proudly and sent to 
Romolo a look that asked, “Do you per- 
mit such words?” But Romolo sat star- 
ing darkly into space, his face averted, his 
pose expressing only his chagrin, his new 
hostility to her, his instinctive submission 
to the elder brother. Suddenly, tears of 
rage rushing into his eyes, he sprang to 
his feet. 

‘God is my witness that I have asked her 
a hundred’ times to release me from this 
crazy promise of a week’s delay!” 

The Duke of Rodano turned on Bertha, 
his face congested, his beard bristling. 

“No promise is binding that involves the 
honor of the Rodani. Besides, in this place 
my word is the last one. So | myself, 
Lolo, absolve you from that promise. You 
will send. this animal of a Premetta your 
seconds to-night. Also, after this shilly- 
shallying, you should take good care to kill 
him outright.” 

Romolo nodded with flashing eyes and 
lips compressed. 

The Duke gave Bertha a look of aversion 
such as he had never shown before. 


‘‘Remember henceforth, Madam, that 
when you married my brother he did not 
become an American — but you became a 
Roman, a Rodano. That the whole duty 
of the Rodano women is to bear children 
and keep their personal honor bright. 
That the men of the Rodani attend to all 
that concerns the family honor outside 
these walls. Let us never have further 
cause to regret that we admitted you into 
this house.” 

She returned his look steadily; but she 
realized that he might as well be living in 
the Middle Ages, so littie could he have 
understood what she would have uttered in 
retort. There filled her a poignant sensa- 
tion of strangeness, of isolation, of being 
lost in this vast old formal palace, amid 
these men into whose hearts she had seen 
a little way at last. 

At the door she paused, looked back, and 
said: 

“My children, at least, shall know better 
than to kill their enemies.” 

“Your children, Madam, shall be Rodani, 
like their father, like my father, like all 
our forefathers clear back to the twelfth 
century. And if there comes up at any 
time a doubt of that, your children shall 
be taken from you.” 

She left the room. Not long afterward 
a note was brought to her from young Pre- 
metta’s mother. It was written on cheap 
paper adorned with a printed coronet. In 
the tremulous, faint handwriting of the 
aged: 


Though I have done my best, it is only natural 
that my efforts should have failed. For just as 
we, Donna Bertha, hold our honor precious, so do 
our sons and husbands theirs. Many sacrifices we 
must all make, indeed, to honor. . . . 


And so on. A gentle, proud letter, full of 
fear, «yet brave, with a foolish bravery 
that should not have been necessary. 

That night Don Romolo sent his seconds, 
who arranged for a duel with swords at 
daybreak, by the Tomb of Nero a few 
miles outside the city. 

An hour before the dawn, Romolo, answer- 
ing his valet’s voice, rose from the long- 
chair in the library where he had been 
dozing. Having bathed and changed his 
clothes, he tiptoed past the close-shut door 
of his wife’s bedroom and entered the salon. 
His two seconds and a physician met him 
there; the motor-car awaited them in the 
courtyard. They put on fur coats and 
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set forth, by the Porta Pia, for the ren- 
dezvous. 

It was bitterly cold in the Campagna, 
but on the market-wagons trailing in to 
town the farmers, huddled in their sheep- 
skin cloaks, were cheerily singing their wa- 
vering Romanesco ballads. Beyond the 
Anio bridge, as the sky began to pale, all 
the bare, russet undulations of the plain 
appeared covered thick with frost. At 
this desolate picture one’s spirits sank 
together with the vigor of the body, de- 
vitalized by these small hours of the morn- 
ing. Romolo’s seconds warned: him nex 
to take a chill. He, lying back in gloomy 
reverie, continually twisted his right 
wrist round and round to keep his sword- 
arm supple. 

The sun rose, flooding the Campagna 
with a misty golden radiance. The motor- 
car, turning into a by-road, stopped. Ro- 
molo and his friends walked down a hillock 
into a cup-shaped hollow. The others were 
already there. 

The seconds developed their tragedy 
with the swiftness of professional execution- 
ers. In a trice the ground was measured, 
the conditions arranged, the swords ex- 
amined, the combatants stripped to their 
white shirts and posted. The blades grated 
together, and Romolo looked into his ad- 
versary’s eyes. 

He saw a young man, scarcely more than 
boy, with a visage ravaged by many violent 
passions, yet now almost puerile in its pro- 
found surprise and awe. If this was Ro- 
molo’s first duel, so was it the other’s; but, 
while Romolo was cool, Premetta seemed 
to express with his wide eyes a pitiable 
amazement that his foe had taken him 
seriously, after all—a sickly dread of the 
unknown balance which fate was imme- 
diately going to adjust. 

Don Romolo had a pang of pity. He 
remembered Bertha’s cold, accusing face; 
he recalled this boy’s old mother; he felt 
compunction because he had not gone in 
the first place to Premetta, put his arm round 
his shoulder, and tried to make a friend and 
better man of him. Surely, that would 
have been so easy, and so noble! 

Yet it was the nobility of the Rodani 
that he was here defending! 

At such moments, with death perhaps 
close by, one sometimes sees with a mys- 
terious clairvoyance straight into the truth 
of things. Now even Don Romolo Rodano 
acknowledged: “She was right! This act 





is absolutely futile, even base!”” And, 
just at that moment, Premetta made a 
desperate lunge, a bad _ recovery, and 
Romolo’s sword, mechanically profiting by 
that slip, passed through the young man’s 
heart. 

The victim sprawled in a heap upon the 
ground. His seconds raised him up. He 
hung between them, sagging, staring va- 
cantly at Romolo’s feet, his breath coming 
in sonorous rattles from his open mouth. 
Then, slowly, the light faded from his eyes. 
They laid him on his back. 

“Your coat. Leave all this tous. Your 
brother, of course, will make everything 
right, back there. But, meanwhile, the 
first express to Paris!”’ 

As they hustled him up the hillock they 
patted his shoulders reassuringly. Their 
eyes gleamed with excitement; congratu- 
latory grins were struggling with the sol- 
emnity they felt they should assume. The 
motor-car set out at forty miles an hour 
toward Rome. 

In the courtyard of the Rodano Palace, 
the servants ran forth to him. Their hands 
furtively caressed his arms; their backs 
were bent in fawning adoration; their eyes 
glowed dog-like with devotion. 

His valet had packed the bags. Re- 
mained only to bid his wife and children 
good-by. 

But at the door of the nursery Romolo 
hesitated, a while with lowered head, then 
turned away. And perhaps he would have 
passed his wife’s door, too; but she came 
out to him. 

She stood on the threshold in a long, pale 
robe, her face also pale, but calm. She 
noted his traveling-coat, the valises, the 
waiting valet. Quietly she asked: 

“You killed him?” 

He awerted his face. Her door closed 
softly. 

In the lower hallway, on the landing of 
the “noble floor,” the Duke met him, 
wrung his hand, kissed him on _ both 
cheeks. And no sooner had the motor-car 
borne him off than the door-porter himself 
brought out a ladder, leaned it against the 
gateway, mounted painfully with brush and 
bucket, and set to scrubbing clean the 
Rodano escutcheon. All the while he whis- 
tled a merry tune, and when his task was 
done: 

“Now, God be praised,” the faithful old 
fellow cried, ‘“‘we can all hold up our heads 
again!” 
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HIS is the story of a man’s religious struggles 
and experiences. An orphan, he grows up in 
New England village at a period when the whole 
community is enveloped in a wave of intense 
religious feeling. The constant discussion among 
his elders of Hell and Eternal Punishment makes 
1 profound impression on the boy’s mind. His 
father has been a free-thinker; his grandmother 
is slowly dying of this fact — of the belief that her 
son is among the eternally damned. Under his 
grandmother's influence, the boy joins the church 
and is confirmed at the same time as his playmate, 
Celeste Griswold, the daughter of the minister. 
[his experience is afterward associated in the 
boy's mind with the beginning of a strange new 
influence in the village — a new beok which begins 
to circulate among the women of the place. It 
even penetrates into the house where the boy, 
Calvin Morgan, lives —a stronghold of stern 
Puritan orthodoxy —and is read secretly by 
his grandmother. Her death, which reveals 


the fact that she has become a convert to 
Christian Science, arouses vagrant fears in the 
boy’s mind, which are aggravated by discussions 
he hears among his elders, revealing hitherto 
unsuspected doubts and changes taking place 
in their world also On entering college, he 
forgets these misgivings for a time; but in 
his junior year, following the reading of cer- 
tain books, they return more strongly than 
ever. Going home for vacation, he calls on 
Celeste Griswold, and confides his religious 
doubts to her. She is greatly troubled, but 
promises to read some of his books. That sum- 
mer Calvin attends the church services; but 
his false position troubles him, and on the eve 
of returning to college he tells Celeste Griswold 
that he must leave the church. She _ begs 
him not to act hastily, for the sake of her 
father, whose congregation is diminishing and 
whose health is failing; and Calvin bids 
her good-by leaving the matter unsettled 





My Own People 


TURNED away at last—walked slowly 

back to our own house. I passed up the 

walk to the side door. And there, across 
the lawn, was Mr. Tubbs on his piazza, in 
his old rocking-chair. He usually sat there 
on pleasant evenings, moving stiffly back 
and forth like a fat rocking-horse, his hands 
on the chair-arms, his eyes looking straight 
out into the dark, his feet regularly thump, 
thump, thumping on the piazza floor. 

He waved his fat hand at me as | went 
in our door. 

“I’m going to see you some day about 
that thing | want to talk to you about,” he 
called. 

“All right,” I said, and passed in. 

My grandfather was in the sitting-room. 
How clearly | remember it, even now! How 
sharply it all sprang before me that day two 
months later — the day that my telegram 
came! 

He sat stretched out in his green velvet 
easy-chair, beside his green-shaded lamp, 
reading his newspaper. As | came in he 

. > 


looked at me sharply over the rims of his 
reading-glasses. 

“Been out to prayer meeting?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” | said. 

If | had lived with him until middle age, 
| think, | would never have answered him 
without the “‘sir’’ — that stiff New England 
symbol of respect drilled into me from 
babyhood. It was an essential part of 
our relation. 

“Sit down,” said my grandfather, and | 
knew that he wanted to talk with me. 

| seated myself on one of the lean, slip- 
pery haircloth chairs. 

“Your religion been bothering you?” asked 
my grandfather abruptly, laying his glasses 
upon the marble top of the center table. 

It was an unexpected shock. He had 
never mentioned the subject before. He 
had given absolutely no sign of noticing 
my agitation over the decline of my faith. 
But now that he knew, | could expect only 
one outcome — trouble. 

“Yes, sir,” I said; “‘it has.’ 

Whatever came must come. | could not 
deny what | believed or disbelieved. 
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“| thought so,” said my grandfather. 

| moved a little in my chair, not knowing 
what to say or to expect from him — but 
surely something serious. 

“And so you went to prayer meeting,” 
said my grandfather, “to see what they 
could offer you. That it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you get any help out of it? 

“No, sir; I did not,” | said —a little 
loudly, with a hastening of my pulse. 

What would he do? He might stop my 
education when he knew; throw me upon 
my own resources; cut off my support en- 


” 


tirely. | braced myself for what was 
coming. 

“I see,” said my grandfather, his black 
eyes fixed steadily on my face —and 


stopped there. And still I sat, awaiting the 
strain of attack. 

“1 see,” he repeated reflectively. 

| looked up at the unexpected tone of 
his voice. 

“Well, | used to go a good deal,”’ he said, 
“when your grandmother was alive — be- 
fore she took up that new religion. But 
lately I’ve kind of given it up.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve noticed,” I replied — and 
waited. I was puzzled by the trend of his 
talk. 

“So you've lost your religion?” said my 
grandfather, “‘and they can’t give it back to 
you again?” 

“No, sir,” | said, my tongue loosened by 
his unexpected tolerance. “I’ve tried as 
hard as I could. I’ve read; I’ve listened. 
| can’t do it, sir — 1! can’t believe it.” 

“You can’t believe what?” he 
sharply. The storm had come! 

“1 can’t believe —”’ | started. 

“You can’t believe what the ministers 
say,”’ concluded my grandfather. 

“No, sir; 1 can not.” 

“They don’t know much about it,” re- 
marked my grandfather dryly; “do they?” 

“No, sir,” | managed to stammer; “I 
think not.” 

Never, | think, have I gone through so 
sudden a revulsion of feeling. My grand- 
father — the pillar of the White Church, 
that chief representative of the faith in a 
world of men! 

“It seems strange,” said my grandfather, 
half musing. “‘When I was a boy every- 
thing was church — Sundays and week-days. 
Now they seem to be all drifting the other 
way. The whole thing seems to be kind 
of running down everywhere, doesn’t it?” 


” 


asked 


“Yes, sir,” I replied faintly, not yet cer- 
tain of myself — that I understood him. 

“They’re trolley-riding, reading the papers 
on Sunday — anything but church. And 
the ministers can’t get them back again. 

“No, the ministers don’t know much 
about it,” my grandfather continued — and 
was silent, while | tried my best to readjust 
myself to my new situation. 

I was in a new world. All at once, with- 
out the slightest ceremony, this silent supe- 
rior of mine, this taskmaster and dictator 
of my childhood, had swung back the gate. 
I stood for the first time face to face with 
him, two equals in the world of older men, 
without reticence or fear or interposition of 
authority between us. 

“You say your reading didn’t get you 
any further?” my grandfather was asking 
me. 

“No, sir; it led me the other way.” 

1 looked up, as I said it, straight into his 
eyes. “They startled me. Never, before or 
since, have | seen quite such a look in a 
man’s eyes — of hunger and eagerness. It 
focused just for a second on my eyes, and 
then was averted. 

“| didn’t know but what they might have 
found something, all these educated men — 
something you could really fasten to—a 
little,” he said. 

“If they have,” I said, “I haven’t seen it.” 


“No,” said my grandfather in a dull 
voice. “No. I suppose it’s too much to 
expect. But, you see, I’m not an educated 


man; | have to take what they tell me and 
think it over.” 

He had been asking my advice. Now he 
was apologizing — to me! I could not fully 
realize it. 

“It is a good thing, !’ve found,” he said 
finally, “‘to keep your mind busy — keep 
occupied. Then you don’t get to thinking. 
about it. That’s what | find—as I get 
older.” 

Then, as if following his own advice, he 
changed the subject. 

“Have you made up your mind what you 
want to do when you get out of college?” 
asked my grandfather, drawing himself up 
a little in his chair. 

“Yes, sir,” | answered, detaching my 
mind as best | could from the other train of 
thought. “I had intended lately —I had 
thought that | would take up biology or 
organic chemistry.” 

I had thought over it a good deal, as a 
matter of fact, in the last two weeks. It 
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appealed to me at first in this way. After all, 
if we were to know anything about the mat- 
ter that was worrying me so,— about that 
most wonderful and important of all things, 
life— wouldn’t the way be eventually to 
start at the beginning, and study, in the 
simplest, most direct way, what actual 
knowledge we had gained of it? Just what 
it is. Besides, | was naturally interested 
in biology. It seemed such a big thing, 
someway. 

‘Biology?”’ repeated my _ grandfather. 
“Something like doctoring. It might lead 
to that, | mean.” He always took the 
practical view. 

“Tok Gi a 3 
easily.” 


said; “it might — very 
“I see,” said my grandfather, and we 
lapsed into silence. 
Finally he roused himself and sat straighter. 
“There was something | wanted to say 
to you to-night, before you go back to 
school,” he said. 


His voice was dry and level; but there 


was not a hitch or cough or hesitation that 
impeded it. 

“Yes, sir,” | said, waiting. 

‘They tell me I’m not so well as I was,” 


said my grandfather. ‘“‘They tell me I’ve 
got a heart trouble.” 

| felt cold and scared when he said it. 
He would never have spoken without some 
serious reason. 

“Angina pectoris —they call it,” said 
my grandfather. “I’ve had several spells of 
it this last year. They tell me it gets worse 
as time goes on.” 

“Oh, sir,” | said, starting up, “I’m — 
I’m sorry! I hope 3 

It was wicked — not a word more could 
I say. If 1 could only have taken his hand! 
If | could only have had some — any expres- 
sion for my feeling! I hadn’t one. All those 
years of silence and obedience, all that iron 
schooling of reticence, stood between us. 

But the strangest thing of all was that | 
saw | had no name, even, to address him by. 
The first name that I had had, the childish 
“grandpa,” had become impossible long 
before; “‘grandfather”’ | found stiff and un- 
natural. | believe, by instinct, | would have 
done as my grandmother had done 
called him “Mr. Morgan.”’ But that, too, 
was impossible. For several vears | had 
avoided addressing him at all — by anything 
but the rigid “sir” to which he had always 
trained me. 

My grandfather stood up. 


“| thought you ought to know,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” | said awkwardly, following 
him and rising to my feet. 

“If anything happens, of course, what 
I’ve got is yours,”’ he went on crisply. 

And even after that | could only stam- 
mer, confusion confounded with emotion, 
that | hoped and believed that it would be 
many years before it came to me. 

We talked with great embarrassment, our 
eyes avoiding each other’s as we spoke. 

“But you can’t tell anything about what 
these doctors say,” said my grandfather 
dryly. ‘‘They’re wrong half the time. 

“Well, | suppose | won’t see you again,” 
he added. For | take the early 
morning train before he would be up. 
““Good-by.”’ 

““Good-by, sir,”” | said. 

We didn’t as much as shake hands that 
night. It was awkwardness on both sides, 
I suppose; but principally withdrawal on 
his, | think, after his unusual confidences. 

“By the way,” said my grandfather, 
“that doctor of ours is a good fellow, | al- 
ways thought, don’t your” 

“Yes, I do,” I said. 

“If you decide to go into doctoring, or 
anything like that,’ said my grandfather, 
“I believe he’d be a good man for you to 
talk to and get better acquainted with. 
He’s been a good friend of our family.””. And 
his sharp eyes dwelt on mine again as he 
said it. 

“Yes, sir,” | answered; “I will.” 

“You know, you haven’t many relations.’ 

“No, sir,” | said, wishing | could say 
more — of the deep tie that bound us, the 
last two of our race. But, as it was, | said 
nothing, finally. 

He went into the dining-room and lighted 
his kerosene lamp. In spite of the fact that 
he himself had brought the electric lights 
into the village, he still carried his old glass 
kerosene lamp to his bedroom. It was more 
economical. 

“‘Good-by,” said my grandfather again. 

His figure went down the passageway 
to his lonely bedchamber at the side of 
the dining-room. He was whiter than 
he had been; a little less smart and 
definite in his movements; his black beard 
was well grayed over now. But his eye was 
as black and keen and his carriage as self- 
confident and determined as it ever was. 
He passed on through the corridor without 
turning back. If I could only have stopped 
him — have said some little thing — given 
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some little expression of what I felt! But | 
could not. I had no form to put itin. What 
dumb fools we are, we Anglo-Saxons, in our 
emotions toward one another! 

My grandfather closed his door. Out- 
side, across the road from our silent house, 
| heard once more the slow, regular thump, 
thump, thump of Mr. Tubbs rocking upon 
his piazza. 

| took the two o'clock train. And as | 
walked along the street | looked up and saw 
a light in Celeste Griswold’s bedroom, where 
| knew she still sat reading those books of 
mine. I thought with regret of the fever 
and unrest | had brought to her, of the 
trouble and pain | had caused her. But 
once the light from her room had left my 
eve, my mind was back again, ringing with 
the echoes of the sharp, crisp speech of my 
grandfather. 

In those next few weeks | thought so 
many times of him, alone in the old house, 
with our one old deaf servant, facing by 
himself what might come to him at any 
time, in one great flash of awful pain, with- 
out a tremor in those sharp eyes, without a 
sound, without faith — essentially as faith- 
iess as myself. 

It was a grim and unpleasant picture. 
But in a way, too, it was clarifying and 
strengthening. Whatever happened, there 
was one asset you could reserve for yourself 
—your own courage and _ self-respect. 
Courage, by all means — if the world rattled 
to pieces about your ears! He had taught 
me that always, but that night more than 
ever before. And Heaven knows | needed 
it just then. For now the vestiges of my 
old Universe were crumbling fast. 

It was not Christianity now — as a super- 
natural revelation — that I even attempted 
to defend. It was its whole foundation and 
philosophy of the Universe. I saw clearly 
that the last and greatest factor in my old 
belief was going—that deep, almost in- 
stinctive sense of a personal God, a benevo- 
lent, manlike deity, bound to us by ties of 
affection, conducting His universe with con- 
stant care for the individual man, accord- 
ing to the law of love. Revelation and 
old authority once put aside, what was 
there to justify such a view? Was it 
true in actual experience or observation of 
life, human or animal? Was it even con- 
ceivable? Was it not, the whole idea, con- 
sidered broadly, just the naive, self-pleasing, 
immature notion which would naturally 
spring up in the childhood of a race — one 


race, of one particular species of life, among 
who knows how many other million species, 
known or unknown, living or dead or still 
to be born in the Universe? Gradually, 
though | still instinctively looked up to 
Him in time of stress or trouble, God was 
fading from the sky above me, where He 
had been watching over me since the dawn- 
ing of my consciousness. 

When my telegram came, | knew before 
I opened it. It was signed, as | expected, 
by Celeste Griswold. In half a dozen hours 
| was back again in the lonely white house 
with the pillars. Celeste and her father 
were waiting for me there. | saw again the 
stern-faced master of the house, silent, in 
the great bed beneath the dark steel engrav- 
ing of the crucifixion. 

| slept again that night, as on the night 
after my grandmother’s death, in the white 
guest-chamber of the Griswolds. It seemed 
so utterly unchanged in its precise arrange- 
ment — the immaculate high bed, the white 
curtains, the sense of fragrant cleanness. 
The street light, even, shone exactly as it 
had shone before in the glass prisms that 
fenced the little brass shepherdess on the 
candlestick, and flashed the brilliant little 
point of light upon which my eye focused 
as I lay there and thought. 

It was all the same — but I was changed, 
absolutely. My thoughts were entirely dif- 
ferent now. My old fear of death was upon 
me still. But it was no longer that fierce, 
boyish emotion, holding in its very fierce- 
ness its own eager expectance of relief. Now 
it was dull acceptance and despair before a 
final and inevitable judgment of nature. It 
was, in a way, worse than the earlier emo- 
tion — more oppressive. But after a while 
one could sleep. | did sleep. 

There was the usual melancholy pressure 
of such a time during those next few days — 
the sense of unreality, of intolerable idleness 
and reflection, crossed by petty details of 
household arrangement. It was Celeste 
Griswold principally who took charge of 
affairs for me —of the management and 
direction of the house. She looked thinner, 
a little tired. With her mother’s increasing 
sickness she was under a constant strain. 

And next t& Celeste and her father in 
unusual kindness and support to me came 
—very unexpectedly —the Doctor. His 
face, with its kindly, mocking smile, its old 
expression of the knowledge of good and 
evil, was drawn and sobered. He was hard 
hit by what had happened; for there had 
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been an odd feeling of friendship and respect 
between him and my grandfather. 

By my grandfather’s will, he and I were 
executors of the estate, left entirely to me. 
| was glad to have the Doctor with me. 
His intelligence and understanding became 
almost a necessity. We talked considerably 
together about my biology, about my future 
plans. e 

But, of all that happened in that week, 
the event | most remember was the last — 
the memorial prayer meeting in the vestry 
of the White Church. My grandfather was 
a public figure, in his way, a kind of -local 
magnate of religion. Some expression of 
public sentiment was demanded. 

It was quite an occasion, of its kind. 
Many people attended from outside the 
church —from the village and from the 
countryside for miles around; for my 
grandfather had many friends in the coun- 
try. There were.several clergymen present: 
President Mercer of the Christian College; 
Dr. Spurdle, the new minister of the Brick 
Church in the village, whom my grand- 
father disliked so. It all seemed strange to 
me, of course — stranger and more old- 
fashioned than ever. What interested me 
most of all were those men from the coun- 
try, those sharp-eyed, grizzled farmers. 

The services were led, naturally, by Mr. 
Griswold. He was much moved. There 
was the same old extraordinary emotional 
quality in his vibrant voice. And in his 
memories of my grandfather, and especially 
in the reference in his prayer to “Thy 
servant that is gone, and Thy young servant 
who remains to succeed him,” he very 
nearly broke me down. 

There was grief, regret, and rebellion in 
my heart as | sat there in the worn, familiar 
place — the old church vestry. For twenty 
centuries men had had this emOtional sup- 
port, this belief in supernatural aid — espe- 
cially at times like this. Now I and men 
like me everywhere were suddenly deprived 
of it. Not by any act or initiative of our 
own, but by force of the knowledge and the 
atmosphere of the age we were born in. 
It was, emotionally at least, as Mr. Gris- 
wold had so often said, a curse, an actual 
curse of education. 

My eyes looked about, as | thought it, to 
those men from the country, those lean, 
bearded farmers — with their sharp eyes, 
their faces crisscrossed by New England 
weather, their hands gnarled and stained 
like roots by New England soil — as they 





sat looking straight ahead, their frail, thin, 
wiry wives, in their best black dresses, be- 
side them. What did those men believe in 
their heart— those men who sat there 
stiffly, thinking their own thoughts, but 
never speaking them? What did they be- 
lieve, really—this hard, secretive, skeptical 
race from which | and mine were sprung — 
my own people? Who would ever know; 
What is the belief of the adult man? Who 
knows? Does he know, himself? 

And, naturally, as | thought of that, my 
mind turned back again, as it had through 
all that service, to the strange irony of the 
real situation—that formal and preten- 
tious ceremony over the church magnate, 
the man who at heart was as skeptical, 
almost, as | myself. 

The service was nearly over now. Many 
things had been said that should not have 
been — awkward, fulsome, grotesque, in bad 
taste. But I saw my grandfather only as | 
saw him last, with his lamp, going down the 
passageway to his empty bedroom. A wave 
of pride and admiration swept over me for 
the silence and grim courage of the man. 

“Whatever you believe, wherever he may 
be or may not be now, stand up and bow 
your head to him,” | said to myself. “He 
was a man!” 

And I knew at heart that all those hard- 
featured people felt the same way. 

There was an awkward pause when the 
ceremony was over, and very soon I realized 
that | myself was a center of unusual curios- 
ity and respect. | did not fully sense it at 
the beginning. 

It was Mrs. Judd who greeted me first, 
her eyelids, in her dull white face, raw with 
another festival of weeping. 

“Your grandfather has gone, Calvin. 
This is now your work — your responsi- 
bility.” 

In my haste to break from her | didn’t 
quite catch her meaning. 

Others followed, to shake my hand: Mr. 
Doty, with his white vest and his continual 
smile; the group of subdued men and 
women whom | had met at the prayer 
meetings in the summer. These last were 
particularly warm in their greetings and 
their comfort. The bearded man with the 
rigid face and the gift of prayer pressed up. 

“Yet we are most thankful to our God,” 
he exclaimed dramatically, as he grasped 
my hand. “He has raised up among us a 
David who shall threefold take the place 
of Saul.” 
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Finally | saw. It was a sequel to my at- 
tendance on the prayer meetings with them 
in the summer — a most natural misunder- 
standing of my action. It was their belief 
that I, at my grandfather’s death, with my 
grandfather’s resources, would be a pillar of 
their church. I got away as soon as | could. 
| saw that it was time for me to act. I was in 
an intolerably false position, and | must end 
it at the earliest possible moment. | must 


give up my membership in the White Church. 


The Road into the Dark 


HAT night I was to leave again for 

college, on the early morning train. It 
was the best train for me, all things consid- 
ered. And again | was to wait at my own 
house until train-time. 

That evening, for the first time in that 
empty, busy week, Celeste Griswold and | 
were alone, with leisure to talk to each other. 

“| must be going home pretty soon,” | 
said. “You are tired — tired to death.” 

She had had the management of both 
households on her shoulders — mine and her 
father’s — that whole long week. And her 
mother was a constant care upon her, day 
and night. 

“Oh, no, not so very,” said Celeste. 
“Stay, please. 1 want you to stay.” 

For a wonder, she wasn’t doing any work. 
She leaned back, her hands in her lap, in an 
easy-chair. 

“Your mother,” | said, reminded of her, 
“how is she — any better?” 

“Not much — not much changed,” she 
said. “It’s my father now. My father wor- 
ries me more than my mother does, just now.” 

“He isn’t sick?” | asked her. 

“No— not exactly,” said Celeste. “l 
wish sometimes he were. Sick in his bed, 
| mean, so that we could make him rest. 
He won't be still now; he can’t. He’s like 
a restless spirit, wandering about the hills.” 

She stopped, while | waited. She was 
talking low; soliloquizing, almost. 

“Those walks of his — if we could only 
keep him from them,” she went on —“‘those 
tramps of his about the hills. But we can’t; 
we can’t do anything with him. Day and 
night, any time, he is likely to start up and 
goout. Day or night —it’s all the same to 
him. He sleeps so badly now — so badly,” 
she said, half musing, half thinking aloud. 
“And then he comes back, bathed in per- 
spiration, trembling, out of breath. With 
that and his services on Sundays he loses 


every ounce of strength he has. Oh, you 
don’t know how I| worry about him!” 

“Yes, | do—a little,” I said. 

“Suppose something should happen to him 
out there —in one of those lonely places,” 
she went on. “He’s an old man now, Cal- 
vin. His arteries —his heart —aren’t so 
young as they were. But you can’t make 
him see that. You can’t make him take 
care of himself. He’s so careless, so impet- 
uous, and so troubled now —since your 
grandfather died. 

“It’s struck him — your grandfather's 
death,” she explained, ‘‘so much harder than 
we know, or can know. It’s such a shock, 
a change — for him personally, and in the 
church. He always relied so much upon 
your grandfather there.” 

“Yes,” I said, and was silent. 

“These old people,” went on Celeste 
slowly, “father, especially — we can’t under- 
stand how things are changing for them, 
passing away — everything! They change 
fast enough for us — but for them!” 

“It must be horrible,” I said, sensing it. 

“It has been very hard for you, Calvin — 
this week,” said Celeste Griswold, finally 
changing the subject, ‘with your new faith 
— your change. It has been very hard, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ | answered. 

“I have wanted to—to ask you,” she 
said hesitantly. ‘Have you come back at 
all — to what you used to believe?”’ 

“No,” | answered. 

“| thought not,” said Celeste Griswold, 
and paused. 

“Had you still thought I would?” | asked. 

“No,” said Celeste slowly; “not lately | 
haven't. I have changed somewhat, I think, 
myself. I wanted to tell you that, too. It 
is only fair. I’ve changed — I’m not quite 
sure how much. But some things, I know, 
I’m not so certain about. Miracles, for 
instance. Very likely you may be right; 
very likely they didn’t happen.” 

“They didn’t,” I said. 

“But, oh,” said Celeste Griswold, “what 
difference if they didn’t? What difference 
does it make? We still have the real belief 
—the real essence of Christianity. We 
know that the-kindness of God watches con- 
tinually over us, His children.” 

Her eyes kindled as she spoke. 

“We can’t help but believe that,” she said, 
“while we live. Can we? 

“Can we?” she asked again, for I did not 
answer. 
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“1 don’t believe that — now,” I said 
at last. 

She stared at me for a moment. 

“Not even that!” she said. “Not even 
that?” The life had left her voice. 

“Not even that!”’ I told her. 

She fell back in her chair, with an excla- 
mation of regret. For several moments 
neither of us spoke. 

Then | showed her how false my position 
had become in relation to the White Church; 
and the absolute necessity of my leaving it. 
She acquiesced dully at first, as if her mind 
were not really reached by what | was saying. 
But very soon she was aroused again — 
a new and different interest in her eyes. 

“Not to-night,” she said decidedly, when 
| proposed that I should tell her father. 
“Not to-night! You don’t know — you 
don't see him as I do. The last two nights, 
ever since your grandfather died, he’s 
scarcely slept at all. He was out last night 

walking. And now again to-night. He'll 
come in exhausted, entirely worn out. The 
best way will be to write him —a little 
later,” she continued, “after I’ve tried to 
prepare him a little for it.” 

| promised her | would wait. 

“Oh, | wouldn’t have him have that 
strain —not to-night —for all the world!” 
she said. ‘‘You see,—or possibly you don’t 
see,— after last summer, after you went so 
often to his prayer meetings, he has misun- 
derstood. He’s counted so entirely on you.” 

“Yes,” | said. I saw that she was right. 

“Now,” she said slowly, “it’s got to come, 
I suppose. You know what you must do. 
But | must save him —all | can. That's 
my part. Oh, I wouldn’t have him know 
about me—that | had changed at all.” 
She thought a moment, then went on again: 
“1 couldn’t; I couldn’t take the risk. | 
couldn’t! | wouldn’t have him suspect ‘ 

She stopped and grasped my arm. “Here 
he is now,” she said, and Mr. Griswold came 
into the hall. 

| was surprised, after what she had ex- 
pected, at the old man’s mood, when | saw 
him enter. He seemed almost buoyant, in 
spite of the worn look upon his face. 

“Let me take them, father,” said Celeste, 
springing up and reaching for his hat and 
cane. For he had walked straight in to 
where we sat with his hat upon his head. 

“You see, Calvin,” said the old man to 
me, as he handed them to her, “what goes 
on here day after day. This girl has charge 
of everything here. You don’t realize what 





a domestic tyrant she has become since you 
knew her. Her mother and | have not a 
word to say about what we shall do in our 
own household. She manages us both like a 
pair of great children.” 

“Certainly I do,” said Celeste, smiling. 
“Somebody has to.”’ 

He smiled back at her, and reached out 
and patted her hand from where he had 
seated himself beside her. 

“Il was just about leaving, Mr. Griswold, 
when you came. I am going out on the 
morning train,” | said, getting up. 

“Not quite yet, Calvin, my boy,” said 
Mr. Griswold. “You can stop with us a lit- 
tle while, I think.” 

I said perhaps, a little longer. And I saw 
then, I thought, Celeste’s disapproval. 

“I was thinking of your grandfather, 
Calvin, as | came in —of all your race,” 
said Mr. Griswold, after a long silence. 
“They have been plain, honest, God-fearing 
people, all of them. It is something - 
something never to be estimated, to have a 
godly inheritance such as yours.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said uneasily. 

“Your grandfather,” mused Mr. Gris- 
wold — “‘a silent man, not given to words 
or promises. But what a man he was 
what a Christian man! I can not tell what 
he meant to me, my boy. Of all the men | 
ever knew, there was no one — no one — 
that you could tie to as you could to Calvin 
Morgan. Of all the men I ever knew, | 
think, I liked — him — best.” 

The old man’s voice grew slow and husky. 
He was silent, busy with old thoughts. Our 
eyes were on him — Celeste’s and mine — 
as we sat silent, waiting, both a little uneasy. 

“And now you, Calvin —I believe God 
means that you should take his place,’’ he 
said, rousing himself. 

“Yes, sir?’ | said. “I want to try.” 

Celeste Griswold’s eyes were on me 
sharply now. 

“In his business,” said Mr. Griswold, 
“with men — with the church.” 

I could not quite say yes to that. 

“With the church,” said Mr. Griswold, 
looking up quickly when I| did not answer; 
“especially with our church.” 

I saw Celeste Griswold’s tense look. | 
could not think exactly of what tosay. She 
started to say something then herself; but 
her father anticipated her. 

“You do not answer,” said Mr. Griswold, 
looking sharply at my face. ‘But you cer- 
tainly will not fail us. You are a man now. 
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You will take up, will you not, when you 
return, the duties of your membership in 
the Church of Christ?” he asked severely. 

| sat confused, not wanting to answer. 
But now it was impossible to escape. His 
suspicions were well roused. 


“No, sir,” | stammered out at last. “I’m 
afraid I can’t!” 
“Can't!” said Mr. Griswold. ‘“Can’t! 


Why not?” 

He rose to his feet. Celeste and | followed. 

“| think I don’t quite understand, Cal- 
vin,”’ said Mr. Griswold, passing his hand 
across his face. 

“lam not a Christian —I don’t believe 
any longer, sir,” I said. “I can’t. So I'll 
have togive up my membership in the church. 
So I'll have to leave,” | ended lamely. 

“What change is this!” cried Mr. Gris- 





wold fiercely. “You told me — you told 
us You came to our prayer meetings 
all of last summer!” 

“Yes.” 


“Why, sir?” he demanded. “Were you 
jcering at us? Were you flouting us?” 

“God knows I never jeered, Mr. Gris- 
wold,” | said. “God knows | wish it were 
not so.” Beside him I saw the white, 
strained face of his daughter. 

“I see, sir, I see,” said Mr. Griswold. 
“You are one of these modern educated 
men! You are an infidel, sir —an atheist — 
an enemy of the Church of Christ.” 

His whole manner of address was stiff 
and formal. Never before, of course, had 
he addressed me as “sir” —or as any- 
thing but my familiar boyish name. He 
never called me by my Christian name again. 
| had removed myself to another world. 

“No, Mr. Griswold; I am not an atheist 

nor an enemy,” | said. “I merely feel 
that to be honest I must leave the church.” 

“Please! Don’t go any further now, 
father — please!” said Celeste, casting a 
quick and reproachful glance at me. 

“No,” he answered her, and turned to me. 

“No,” he said to me. ‘“‘On the threshold, 
at the edge of manhood, you desert us.” 

“I must go, Mr. Griswold,” | said. 
“Can’t you see, I’m not the only one?” 

“No, sir; you are right,” said the old man 
quickly, as if listening for that very thing. 
“Not in our church. I know, sir. I under- 
stand you. We are losing members con- 
siantly, | know. But there is a particular 
reason here — in this church. Its pastor is 
an old man. He can not hold them. He has 
lost the gift.” 


No,” I said quickly, for his self-humilia- 
tion was a shocking thing to see —he was 
trembling as he spoke. “I! don’t mean that 
at all. It is the same everywhere — in all 
the churches. Membership may increase in 
places, but the interest is dying everywhere.” 

The more | talked the more | blundered 

“How dare you say that, sir!” said Mr 
Griswold. “How dare you say that of the 
Church of Christ!” 

“Isn’t it the truth?” I asked him — for | 
was excited now. 

“Must I stand here,” said Mr. Griswold 
sternly, “and listen to such statements 
from a wayward boy?” 

And almost as he said it he clapped his 
hand before his eyes. 

“Oh, my God, my God!” he said. “What 
is upon us? What is upon us?” And he 
staggered back and crumpled down upon 
an old chair by the wall. 

“Calvin, help me!”’ cried Celeste’s voice 
sharply to me. 

We both sprang forward to support him. 
He sat up almost immediately again. 

“You will excuse me, sir,” he said. “| 
have these dizzy spells occasionally.” 
Celeste kneeled beside him. | 

awkwardly before them, waiting. 

“But not: you, Celeste,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold suddenly. “Not you, my girl! You 
have not changed? | still can trust in you.” 

“Have you ever found you could not 
trust me, father?”’’ said Celeste. 

Another question, not an answer! 
ticed it even then. But he did not. 

“Never, little daughter,” he said. “‘ Never. 
And never will.” And he took her hand 
and laid it against his cheek. 

“And now | think,” said Mr. Griswold, 
slowly rising, “1 will say good night. Good 
night, sir,” he said tome. “No, | thank you, 
I do not need your assistance; | can walk 
perfectly well now.” 

He climbed upstairs slowly and unaided. 

Celeste Griswold and | were silent when 
we were alone again. There was the strain 
of great grief in her face; and, more than 
that, the hardness of anger. 

“You could have avoided that,” she said. 

I acknowledged that | had been awkward. 

She turned away from me and walked 
toward the white mantelpiece. 

“Oh,” she cried bitterly, “what harm 
have we ever done you, Calvin Morgan, 
that you should hurt him so?” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Celeste —”’ I said. 

For it wasn’t fair; it was preposterous. 


stood 


I no- 
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The last thing | would willingly have done 
was to hurt those two people. They were 
almost the last two friends I had on earth. 

She kept her face still turned from me. 

“Oh, what have you done!” she said. 
“What have you done!” 

“I am sorry, Celeste, 

She did not answer me. 

“You aren’t fair,” I said, and moved to- 
ward her. She shrank away from me. 

“Later — when you think it over,” | went 
on, embarrassed, “I will write 

At the word she turned suddenly. 

“You will not write me,” she said sharply 

“ever!” 

“Not write you!” I exclaimed. 

“No, not now,” she answered. 

I stood staring at her; for we had written 
each other always. 

“Did you think that, after to-night —” 
she was saying. 

“Don’t, Celeste!” | broke in. 
thing seemed so utterly unjust. 

“Haven’t you any eyes for other people, 
ever?” asked Celeste Griswold. “Don’t 
they exist for you? What do you think 


I said awkwardly. 


The whole 


would happen to my father if he thought | 
was leaving him —as you have, to-night?” 


| did not answer. 

“It would kill him,” she said. 
it! It would kill him.” 

We were whispering — so that her father 
would not hear. 

She came closer to mt, looking toward 
the stairs, speaking in a tense, fierce whisper: 

“Do you suppose, now, that | will let 
him have a suspicion that I would leave him 
that way? The slightest hint that you had 
taken me with you—even as far as you 
have taken me? Do you think I could let him 
see you write me now — week after week?” 

“Do you call that honest, Celeste?” 
I said angrily. 

“Honest!” retorted Celeste Griswold. 
Her eyes blazed into mine and held there. 
Mine dropped first. 

“It will be hard enough now, when he 
thinks it over,” she went on after a silence 
“If we should write again, how could he 
help — suspecting? No, we won't write,” 
she said, concluding. “‘That’s all over.” 

“Celeste —”’ I began. It seemed so un- 
necessary, so absurd. 

She shook her head. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “You 
can’t. You haven’t any imagination that 
way. Men haven't, anyway. All gone — 


“I believe 


every one: your grandfather — you — all 
left him — every one!” 

She stopped, facing me again; then went 
on in her fierce, eager whisper: “And now 
I —do you think I would strike him that 
last blow? Do you think | would give him 
one thought — one hint of a thing that might 
torture him to death?” 

She faced me a little longer, while I tried 
to speak — then turned wearily away. 

“No, we won’t write again, Calvin,” she 
said. “Good night.” She moved back 
once more toward the mantel. 

“Please go,” she said very quietly. 
“Please go. I wish you would go now.” 

She laid her arms upon the mantel, her 
face upon her arms. She was not crving. She 
stood, her shoulders motionless, perfectly still. 

I started toward her —tried to speak. 
She shrank away. 

“Don’t,” she said dully. “Please go.” 

I stopped, considered a moment, turned 
toward the outer door. | thought perhaps 
she might speak to me. There was not a 
word from her —not a sound. And so | 
left the Griswolds’ house. | broke the last 
tie to the old White Church of my fathers. 

Outside, the stars shone blurred in a 
murky sky. I smiled bitterly when I looked 
up atit. The end had come, a great turning- 
point in my life. That faith of my little 
childhood — that ancient Hebrew sky, peo- 
pled with strange presences — with God! 
All gone; all passed away for me like some 
dead mythology! No doubt, somewhere, 
God existed. But what could we know of 
Him? How could we know? 

It was warm still — an unseasonably warm 
night in late October. As | passed up the 
walk to my vacant house, | heard Mr. 
Tubbs rocking upon his piazza. 

“Say,” called Mr. Tubbs. ‘‘Come over 
here a minute, will you? 

“Say, you know that thing I’ve been go- 
ing to speak to you about?” he said to me, 
when | had gone over. “Well, it’s this: | 
wanted to ask you. Did you ever think of 
joining the. Odd Fellows? You ought to. 
They’re a great, big organization. Any man 
who can ought to consider it, anyhow. 

“Think it over,” said Mr. Tubbs, when I 
left him. “Bhink it over.” 

He was saying it as | passed into my 
empty house. He stopped as | closed the 
door. But +I could still hear the thump, 
thump, thumping of his feet as he rocked on 
nowhere through the dark. 


(TO BE CONTINUED] 
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IR ISAAC WHITAKER is a dear old 
man. There is no other way of de- 


scribing him. He has a rosy, smiling 
face and the kindest possible eyes. He is 
always trying to do good in some way or 
other, and he struck me, when I first came 
to know him, as one of the most foolish men 
| ever met. I still regard him as extraordi- 
narily foolish in most ways; but I admit 
that he must have in him some kind of 
ability. 

He started life as a salesman in a very 
small draper’s shop. When he was five- 
and-twenty he had a very small draper’s 
shop of his own in which he sold cheap 
stockings, cheap gloves, and cheap stays. 
He now owns the immense emporium — 
that is what he calls it himself, and no 
name would suit the place better — which 
occupies half of one side of the main street 
of Middleton. He also owns twenty or 
thirty other emporiums of similar size 
which occupy similar sites in twenty or 
thirty other manufacturing towns like 
Middleton. | believe that at the present 
moment one third of the middle-class 
women of England buy their clothes from 
him. Some day, if he lives, he will be in 
the proud position of supplying every 
Englishwoman with all the garments she 
wears. A man must have some sort of 
ability to get into a position like that. 

Sir Isaac Whitaker also owns the Daily 
Gazette, which is the chief morning paper in 
Middleton. He bought it a year ago and 
made me editor. I can not complain about 
the way he treats me. I have a comfortable 
office and am given a fairly free hand. The 
dear old gentleman is mildly Liberal in his 
politics; and the paper supports his party. 
| have no objection to supporting the Lib- 
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eral Party. I should have no objection to 
supporting the Conservative Party if Sir 
Isaac changed his politics; but | have a 
liking for doing my politics thoroughly, 
whichever side | am on. Sir Isaac, owing 
to the extraordinary kindness of his heart, 
does not like thoroughness in politics. When 
I publish an article showing that all Con- 
servative statesmen are liars, thieves, and 
cowards, he comes down to the office next 
day with a wrinkled forehead and a pained 
look in his. eyes. 

“Do you think,” he says, “that it’s 
necessary to—well, to write quite so 
forcibly?” 

1 explain that it is the business of an 
editor to write forcibly. He murmurs over 
the names of a few leading Conservatives 
and says: 

“Poor fellows — poor fellows. 
pity it all is!” 

The fact is that Sir Isaac does not under- 
stand either politics or journalism. | should 
have said myself that he did not understand 
anything in the world if it were not per- 
fectly plain that he does understand stock- 
ings. He bought in the Daily Gazette with a 
vague idea of doing good with it. This is, 
I know, almost incredible; but he told me 
so himself when he made me editor. 

“The press,” he said, “is an immense 
power; don’t you think so?” 

I do not think so; but | wanted to be 
an editor, so | said I did. 

“And it might be used for good,” he went 
on. “It ought to be used for good. I look 
forward to doing a great deal of good by 
means of the Daily Gazette, and you, my 
dear fellow, will be my fellow worker.” 

That is the way Sir Isaac talks, and vet | 
can not help liking him. 


What a 
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“ SHE WAS 


4 PALE CREATURE with sandy hair and feeble, light blue eyes — just the 


of girl Adolphus ought to marry” 


My experience of doing good to people is 
that you can not help doing an equal amount 
of harm to other people at the same time. 
It is like tipping up one side of a pair of 
scales: the other side is bound to go down. 
This was brought home to me when Sir 
lsaac made his first use of the Dasly Gagette 


as an instfume@nt for good. He insisted on 
my taking on Adolphus Jennings as assis- 
tant editor. Thereby he certainly did good 
to Adolphus. The young man lived with a 
widowed mother and wrote poetry. It was 
such good poetry that no one ever paid him 
anything for it. As assistant editor of the 
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Daily Gazette he earned a comfortable salary. 
That was good for him and good for his 
widowed mother. It was not good for me. 
A more incompetent young man than Adol- 
phus never existed. He is no more fitted to 
be a journalist than I am to be a bishop — 
much less fitted. With a few years’ training 
| might be turned into an excellent bishop. 
No training will ever produce any effect on 
Adolphus. 

At first I used to complain to Sir Isaac 
about Adolphus; but I gave that up, be- 
cause the dear old man suffered acutely at 
the thought of dismissing the fool. 

“Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” he used to 
say. “His mother is such a worthy woman 
and his father was an excellent man, quite 
excellent. Don’t you think we might try 
the boy a little longer?” 

I gave up the attempt to make a journal- 
ist of Adolphus; but | made him useful, in 
the end, as a cushion. Yachtsmen. hang 
cork-stuffed cushions called fend-offs over 
the sides of their ships when they see row- 
boats approaching, in order to save their 
paint from being scratched. The rowboat, 
instead of bumping against the yacht’s side, 
scraping along, and doing a lot of damage, 
comes up against the fend-off and does no 
harm at all. A newspaper editor is beset by 
silly fools every evening of his life, and his 
temper is quite as delicate a thing as a 
yacht’s paint. I interpose Adolphus between 
me and the people who come to see me. 

He is not a good fend-off, because deter- 
mined visitors, especially women, are some- 
times able to push past him and get at me. 
But he has certain points. He never offends 
any one and is never rude, even to the worst 
faddists. He is so humble that when a bad 
blunder is made the blame of it can always 
be put on him without his resenting it in the 
least. In fact, he seems actually to believe 
that he is to blame. In this way Adolphus 
is of some help to me, and I always have a 
pleasant sense that by keeping him | am 
living up to Sir Isaac’s ideal of using the 
Daily Gazette as a means of doing good. 
Indeed, as it turned out, Adolphus is not the 
only person to whom we have done good. 
But for the Daily Gazette, Miss Pink would 
not now be the happy mottlier of a smiling 
babe. We did good to her, though more or less 
accidentally. The way it happened was this. 

| was at my desk one evening in the mid- 
dle of December. A telegram had just come 
in announcing the murder of the President 
of one of the South American republics. | 





felt that the event demanded a vigorous 
leading article, but I was rather puzzled 
about how to write it. The murder of a 
president may be a dastardly and abomin- 
able outrage at which the whole civilized 
world stands aghast, or it may be an act of 
irregular justice, slightly deplorable on 
account of its irregularity, but essentiall, 
praiseworthy. A good leading article can be 
written from either point of view. What 
troubled me was that | did not know which 
way our party was going to look at it. | had 
never heard of the wretched president be- 
fore, and the encyclopedia gave only the 
most meager account of his republic. | had 
nothing to guide me, and my temper was a 
little ragged. 

The telephone bell at my elbow rang. Sir 
Isaac, who likes everything in our office to 
be well run, provides us with a young woman 
who sits in a room downstairs and answers 
all telephone calls. She has at her command 
a complicated series of knobs by which she 
can switch outsiders who ring us up on 
to the sub-editor’s room, the advertising 
manager’s room, Adolphus’ room, my room, 
or any other room in the building. She has 
strict orders not to switch any one on to 
me without giving me warning beforehand. 

| took up the receiver, and was told that 
Miss Merridew wanted to speak to me. | 
did not want to speak to Miss Merridew 
She is the head of a large girls’ school, an 
excellent and very able woman, who reminds 
me of a syphon of soda water when she talks 
She fizzes, splashes, and froths. Also, it is 
very difficult to get her to stop. 

“Switch her on to Mr. Jennings,” | said. 

I made up my mind to take the abomin- 
able-outrage line about the dead president, 
and had just begun my article when Adol- 
phus knocked at the door. I knew it was 
Adolphus because he always begins by turn- 
ing the door-handle and then remembers 
that he ought to knock. 

“Miss Merridew,” he said, 
speaking to you.” 

“Did you tell her that | am in a nursing- 
home undergoing an operation for appen- 
dicitis?” 

“No,” said Adolphus, “I didn’t. 
I to have told-her that?” 

“Of course you ought. 
suppose you’re here for? 
at once.” 

Adolphus hesitated. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, “but I’ve just 
told her that you're in the office.” 


“insists on 


Ought 


What do you 
Go and tell her 
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“Well,” I said, “there’s, nothing for it 
now but to tell her that I'll do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Don’t be stupid, Adolphus. Whatever 
it is she wants. How the devil do | know 
what it is? It’s you she’s been talking to, 
not me.” 

“But suppose,” 
wants you to * 

“| won’t suppose anything. Go and find 
out what she wants me to do, and then say 
I'll do it with the greatest pleasure. When 
she has rung off, write her a letter to say 
you're extremely sorry for the mistake you 
made; that you now find | can’t possibly 
do it, much as I should like to, and that the 
misunderstanding is entirely your fault. 
She won’t get the letter till the morning, so 
we'll have to-night in peace, anyhow.” 

Adolphus went away. That 
Adolphus’ good points. He does go away 
without arguing. I sat down to my article 
again. On the whole, it seemed to me safest 
to hedge a little over the murdered presi- 
dent. | could say that under some circum- 
Stances the murdering of presidents was a 
horrible business, but under other circum- 
Stances, though still horrible, not quite so 
horrible as it would be under the first cir- 
cumstances. In the present case — this 
would form the closing paragraph of the 
article —the public is in no uncertainty 
about the judgment it ought to pass about 
the unfortunate event. This is a difficult 


said Adolphus, “she 


is one of 


kind of article to write really well; but | 
was getting on with it, when the telephone 
bell rang again. 

“A lady to see you, sir.” 

“Turn her on to Mr. Jennings,” | said. 

“She says,” said the girl at our exchange, 
“that she must see the editor. Her busi- 
ness is private and very important.” 

“Turn her on to Mr. Jennings.” 

| know these ladies with private and very 
important business. They always want us 
to publish highly libelous letters, and it 
takes hours to persuade them that we will 
not. They are extremely persistent people, 
more persistent than men ever are. 

“Tell her,” I added, “that Mr. Jennings 
is the editor, and tell him to say so when he 
sees her.” 

| congratulated myself that I should hear 
no more of that lady, and might devote 
myself to the task of balancing my article 
on the fence which separates the two possi- 
ble views of the murder of that president. | 
congratulated myself too soon. I had not 
been writing for more than five minutes 
when Adolphus burst into my room without 
making any attempt to knock at the door. 
His hair, which is usually sleek and shiny, 
was ruffled? He had drops of perspiration 
on his forehead. 

“She’s coming,” he said breathlessly. “I 
can’t keep her out.” 

“Do you mean to say that you've allowed 
that woman o 
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“| didn’t allow her,” said Adolphus. 
“She insisted on seeing the editor.” 

“1 told you to say that you are the editor. 
Why didn’t you stick to that?” 

“| did; but she simply didn’t believe me.” 

It would perhaps have been surprising if 
she had believed that Adolphus was an 
editor. The woman, whoever she was, evi- 
dently had some little intelligence. 

“I’m afraid she’s following me upstairs,” 
said Adolphus. “Here she is!” 

A young woman walked into my room as 
he’spoke. She was very nicely dressed and 
had a pretty, girlish figure. I could not 
see her face because she wore a veil — rather 
a thick veil. | rose from my chair and drew 
myself up stiffly. 

“Madam,” | said, “whatever business 
you have ought to be transacted with ——” 

“Would you mind sending that boy 
away?” she said, pointing to Adolphus. 


““WE COULDN'T have poor Pinkie 
pining away over a broken heart \ 
Silly I call ut; but that sort does ees : 












Her voice was uncommonly pleasant, and’ 
I liked the contemptuous way she treated 
Adolphus. I nodded to him, and he went 
out. 

“Silly of him,” she said, “ pretending to be 
an editor! I knew he couldn’t be really. No 
editor would look such a fool, would he? 
Now, you are quite different.” 

I could see that she was looking at me 
carefully. 1! began to have a high opinion 
of her intelligence. 


“There is a kind of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond,’ 


she said. ‘“‘Now, yours doesn’t.” 

The phrase puzzled me a little. She very 
kindly explained that it was a quotation. 

“Shakespeare, you know,” she said. “ But 
perhaps you haven’t read ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ You ought to, you know, really. 
All editors should be good at English Lit.’’ 

“Madam,” I said, 
but I admit that I spoke 
more gently than I| had 
at first, “if you have any 
business with me ——”’ 

“Of course I have,”’ 
she said. “I wouldn't 
have come here if | 
hadn’t some business.”’ 

“I’m rather hurried 
this evening,” I said 
“Would you mind tell- 
ing me what your busi- 
ness is?” 

“Too bad interrupt- 
ing you, especially as | 
see you're doing an 
English composition 
There’s nothing I| hate 
more than being  inter- 
rupted at an English 
comp. — | mean to sa\ 
| used to hate it when 
I was at school. I'm 
rather good at English 
comp. Are your” 

“Well,” I said, “‘Eng- 
lish comp. is my busi- 
ness, sol get a lot of 
practice at it. I ought 
to be good. But about 
your business ——”’ 

“The fact is,” she 
said, “I’ve just got 
married.” 

' “Really!” 
It was a foolish and 
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“*]I DON'T THINK you need read it-over 
particularly careful about the commas - 


meaningless thing to say, but her an- 
nouncement startled me. 

“Jolly, isn’t itr It happened to-day. 
That’s what brings me here, you know.” 

| did not know. i could imagine no 
connection between her marriage and a 
visit at half past nine o’clock at night 
to my office. 

“My dear madam,” | said, “if you were 
married to-day, where’s your husband? He 
can’t have deserted you yet, surely!” 

“Oh, dear, no. Quite the contrary. He’s 
outside.” She nodded toward the door 
which Adolphus had closed when he left 
the room. “He’s waiting for me. He was 
too shy to come in. Silly of him, wasn’t 


The spelling is all right, and I was 


they're frightfully important’ ”’ 


it? But you know what men are, and he’s 
particularly silly.” 

She raised her veil and smiled at me in a 
very fascinating way. She was uncommonly 
pretty, and quite young, certainly not more 
than twenty years of age. It seemed a 
pity that she should have married a very 
silly man. 

“What I want you to do,” 
to publish an account of the wedding 
bridesmaids’ dresses, especially Hilda’s (she’s 
a tremendous friend of mine and looked 
simply sweet), wedding presents, and every- 
thing. I want a bit in the paper about the 
wedding that long.” 

She held her hands apart and indicated a 
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space of rather more than half a column. 
She smiled again, and I at once promised to 
do what she asked me. 

“Just give me the details,” | said, taking 
a sheet of paper and a pen, “and you can 
rely on its appearing to-morrow morning.” 

“You needn’t bother taking notes,” she 
said. “I have the whole account ready 
written out for you. I told you I was pretty 
good at English comp., didn’t I? Well, I’ve 
taken a lot of trouble about this. | don’t 
think you need read it over. The spelling 
is all right, and | was particularly careful 
about the stops — commas and things, you 
know. They're frightfully important.” 

She opened a little bag she carried on her 
arm and handed me an envelope. 

“Good-by,” she said, “and thanks aw- 
fully. By the way, don’t let that office boy 
of yours — you know whom I| mean.” 

“Adolphus?” | said —“‘whose visage is 
like a pond?” 

“Yes. Don’t let him see it. Just send it 
straight down to your printer. I don’t like 
to think of any one reading it. After all, 
you know, it is rather — well, rather, isn’t it? 
— rather shy work, getting married? You 
know how a girl feels about getting mar- 
ried, don’t your Especially the first time.” 

I do not actually know, but I can make 
some sort of guess at how an ordinary girl 
feels about getting married. This young 
woman’s feelings were beyond me. 

“But,” | said, “if | print it, every one will 
read it to-morrow.” 

“| sha’n’t mind a bit to-morrow,” she said. 
“In fact, I'll be pleased then. But I don’t 
want it read by any one till to-morrow. 
Good night — and thanks awfully.” 

She swept out of my office. I should not 
like to say that she actually slammed the 
door behind her. She certainly shut it vig- 
orously ,and decisively. Adolphus, who 
must have seen her go, came in immediately. 

“| thought you'd like to know,” he said, 
“that Sir Isaac has been here for the last ten 
minutes. He’s in the reporters’ room now.” 

Sir Isaac has a way of dropping in to the 
Daily Gazette office whenever he has nothing 
particular to do in the evening. He likes, 
so he says, to see that all the members of the 
staff are comfortable. He generally suc- 
ceeds in making. me uncomfortable. He 
always discovers something that he thinks 
ought to be improved. He made a fuss once 
because the electric light on the advertising 
manager’s desk had a white shade over it. 


This, in Sir Isaac’s opinion, was bad for the 
advertising manager’s eyes. He worried me 
about it until | promised to get a green 
shade fitted. The advertising manager, 
whose eyes are quite strong, smashed the 
green shade with a ruler, because he liked 
plenty of light in his room. I am never 
pleased when | hear that Sir Isaac is in the 
office. Wherever else he goes, he always 
comes to my room before he leaves. 

He was on me almost as soon as Adolphus 
had given me his warning. 

“How are you, my dear fellow?” he said. 
“IT do hope that you are thoroughly com- 
fortable. If there’s any little thing — 
What about a thick wool mat under your 
desk? A doctor was explaining to me the 
other day that brain-work, severe brain- 
work, tends to withdraw the blood from the 
extremities and to leave the feet cold. You 
ought to wear thick socks, my dear fellow, 
drawn on over your boots when you are 
writing. But that’s not exactly what I came 
to see you about this evening. How is 
young Jennings getting on?” 

I said that Adolphus, like the ladies who 
figure in our “‘ Births” column, was doing as 
well as could be expected. This was true. | 
never expect—no one would expect — 
Adolphus to get on at all. 

“I’m so glad to hear it,” said Sir Isaac. 
“A capital fellow, and his mother is such a 
worthy woman, living on a small pension, 
sufficient — but barely sufficient — for her 
needs. I can’t tell you what a comfort it is 
to me to feel that her son is getting the ad- 
mirable training that you are giving him. 
But that’s not exactly what | came to see 
you about this evening. Let me see, now; 
what was it | wanted to say to you?” 

1 could give him no help on this point. | 
felt firmly convinced that it was something 
foolish, but there was no use saying that. 
Sir Isaac stroked his chest gently with his 
right hand, a peculiar gesture which he uses 
when thinking deeply. Most men, when 
they suppose themselves to be thinking, 
scratch their heads. Sir Isaac strokes his 
chest; which is proper enough in his case, 
for his thoughts, if they can be called 
thoughts, come from his heart, not his head. 

“Ah! | remember. I remember. How 
fortunate! Miss Merridew — an excellent 
woman, Miss Merridew, and engaged in 
what is perhaps the most important 
work of all, the education of our young 
women, the future mothers of our race. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 195] 
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DRIVING FORTY MILLS FOR 


$100,000 


A YEAR 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


LONG in the spring and autumn of 
each recurring year the owners of 
several hundred American woolen 

mills have a habit of leaning back in their 
chairs and turning their eyes, figuratively, 
toward a man named William M. Wood, 
who has an office on the ninth floor of a 
building that overlooks Post-Office Square 
in the city of Boston. ‘What are Wood’s 
prices going to be?” they ask. 

Mr. Wood is president of the American 
Woolen Company, under whose guiding 
hand forty mills and 30,000 workers each 
year turn out enough cloth to belt the earth, 
and, in addition, to festoon the United States 
from New York to San Francisco. So it 


is natural for his competitors, the owners 
of other mills, to feel the tingling of curiosity 
twice a year, when the time comes around 
for price announcements. 

Also, it is the proper move for the 9o0o- 
odd competing mills to get under those 
prices —if they can. And if they can get 
under, and live, they are fortunate; for 
Mr. Wood, having once fixed his prices, 
never comes down. That is one of his car- 
dinal policies, in order to give stability to 
the general market and create confidence 
in his prices and company. 

But if he set his prices too high he would, 
at one swoop, wipe out prospective sales of 
millions of yards of cloth. Then he would 
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surely hear from the 13,000 stockholders for 
whom he works. If, on the other hand, he 
fixed the prices too low, he might at one 
stroke wipe out his forty mills. 

Thus at the outset you get a pretty fair 
glimpse of William M. Wood — always 
between the devil and the deep sea. And, 
at the same time, there are 30,000 pairs of 
eyes upon him right in the forty mills, the 
eyes of the workers who want more pay and 
shorter hours. To keep in adjustment all 
these intricate, delicate human and economic 
factors, which must be kept in perfect ad- 
justment if the prodigious output is to 
flow from the forty mills, is the job for 
which Mr. Wood receives $100,000 salary 
a year. 


Lowering the Cost of Living 


A peculiar truth about most very high 
salaried men of to-day is this: They are 
the managing heads of houses that have 
bitter competition to fight. They are paid 
to hold down the cost of living, not to 
raise it. 

In other words, it is their task so to in- 
crease the volume of sales and reduce the 
cost of manufacture and selling that the 
price to the consumer remains on a rela- 
tively low basis, despite the ruthless upward 
trend of most products. In such instances 
the public does not pay the high salaries, 
but it benefits by them. 

Cloth fabrics, on the average, come -di- 
rectly into this class, for you can buy 
clothes to-day for less money than they 
cost fifty years ago — and better clothes at 
that, in vastly greater variety. In the davs 
of our grandfathers men had their Sunday 
suits, which lasted them ten years or longer. 
The purchase of a suit was a state affair, re- 
quiring long financing. To-day a suit or a 
dress is a passing incident. We should 
dislike to return — most of us —to that 
shining old Sunday suit. 

So this is the story of a man who has 
played a big part in the development of 
an industry that comes close to all of us. 
It is a very wonderful story, starting 
with a poor boy who had his own way to 
make. . 

Back in the ’50’s a young sailor made 
his home in the village of Edgartown, 
looking eastward over the waters of Nan- 
tucket Sound. Following the sea was 
then the characteristic profession of New 
Englanders, and this young man had an 


ambition to become master of a ship. But 
illness made it necessary for him to re- 
linquish this purpose, and he gave up the 
hazards of the sea for the task, more 
difficult to him, of earning money enough 
on land to care for his family. 

There were two girls and two boys. Wil- 
liam was the eldest, and the death of his 
father left him in early boyhood the chief 
support of the family. The Wamsutta 
Cotton Mills were in New Bedford, and 
here he worked for six years, as office 
boy and clerk. He had occasion, mean- 
while, to gratify his desire to study the 
machinery. 

The Wamsutta Mills were making money; 
but just how they made it nobody knew. 
One day it occurred to young Wood to dis- 
cover the actual profit on a yard of a certain 
fabric. He figured and investigated for 
days; and then he demonstrated that on 
this particular cloth the mill was not mak- 
ing money, but was losing. 

Perhaps that was the real beginning of the 
big things that came later. But the young 
man wanted to see the world. He picked out 
Philadelphia — which seemed very far off 
and most wonderful — and went there. Here 
he got a place in a bank at $4.50 a week. 
The pangs of nostalgia, however, gave 
him no peace. One day in the street a 
stranger, seeing tears on his face, accosted 
him: 

“Boy, what’s the matter? 

“I’m homesick,” said Wood. “I want to 
see my mother and sisters.” 

“Then if | were in your place I’d go 
home,” advised the other. 

It wasn’t long before he did go. Those 
who know Mr. Wood intimately say that he 
hasn’t changed much, and still finds his 
greatest happiness in his home. He lives 
to-day in the Back Bay district in Bos- 
ton, and goes in summer to his country 
place near Lawrence, or to the sea-shore 
But he never goes very far from the 
mills. 

In the early days he worked for a 
time in New Bedford, and then obtained 
employment in a cotton mill in Fall 
River. 


A Young Man Whose Hobby Was 
Figuring Costs 
Here he became, ultimately, paymaster. 


Another period of six years elapsed — and 
still there was no evidence of anything 
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President of a company the forty mills of which and 30,000 workers each year 
turn out enough cloth to belt the earth 
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A FEW OF THE 30,000 WORKERS 


“The descendants of the mill workers of a few decad 


knew 


romantic. But all this time he was indulg- 
ing his hobby of figuring costs. What did 
it cost to make a yard of this or that 
piece ol goods? 

“Who cares what it costs, as long as we 
come out ahead?” some of his associates 
asked. But Wood had an overmastering 
curiosity to know; and that was the foun- 
dation of his skill in mill management. 

Then an unexpected thing happened. 
Up at Lawrence, Masssachusetts, a big 
plant known as the Washington Mills was 
in financial trouble. Frederick Ayer — 
who had made a fortune from the Ayer med- 
icines and who lived in Lowell, and who is 
still alive at the age of ninety — had been 
advancing money until he would furnish 
no more. At an auction sale he bid in for 
$325,000 property that had cost $4,000,000. 
It looked like a losing bargain, at that. 

Then Mr. Ayer sent for Thomas Samp- 
son, an ‘experienced textile manufacturer 
from Rhode Island, and placed him in charge 
of the Washington Mills. Sampson, in 
turn, sent down for William M. Wood. 

Wood at that time —after twelve or 
more years of service in various mills 
was getting a salary of fourteen hundred 
dollars a year. 

“T’ll give you eighteen hundred,” said 
Sampson. 

Wood went up to Lawrence to take charge 
of the cotton-manufacturing department of 
the reorganized Washington Mills. But 
he hadn't been there long before a thunder- 
bolt hit him. The directors decided to 
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The textile industries mean the first rung on 


abolish the cotton department and devote 
the plant’s energies entirely to wool. 

Wood told Sampson that he couldn’t see 
much difference between the two branches 
of the industry. “If I was competent to 
handle the cotton manufacturing,” he said, 
“I’m competent to make good in wool.” 

Sampson tried him out for a while, but one 
day he called the young man to his desk. 

“Wood,” he said, “I’m disappointed in 
you. I’m afraid you are not the man we 
need. You don’t fit in here, and I'll have to 
let you go.” 

Wood walked out, thinking that the end 
of all things had come. Life looked black. 
It was a bitter thing to be discharged 
for incompetence! To go back to Fall 
River or New Bedford, a failure, was still 
worse. After walking about the streets of 
Lawrence for several hours, he went back to 
the mill and into the agent’s office. 


Going After Business 


“Mr. Sampson,” he said, “I’ve got a 
proposition to make: If you can not use me 
here in the mill, send me out on the road. | 
believe | can sell yarns for you.” 

At that time yarns were not sold in that 
way. Manufacturers sat back in their 
offices and waited for customers to come 
in and buy. At least, there were not any 
aggressive sclling campaigns. 

“If | thought you could do it,” said Samp- 
son, “I’d send you out. How much salary 
do you wantr”’ 
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“| ought to have twenty-five hundred a 
year.” 

“If you earn it you can have it,”” was the 
answer. 

And that night Wood started out. 

It was six weeks before he sold his first 
order. During that time he did not sleep 
in a bed more than half a dozen times, but 
spent his nights traveling and his days calling 
on prospective customers. Discouragement 
faced him time and again; but there was no 
alternative but to make good. That he did 
make good in a most wonderful way, they 
will tell you all through New England. As 
a salesman Wood came to be an astonishing 
factor in the trade. He sold two million 
dollars’ worth of goods a year, and the Wash- 
ington Mills took on new life. 

In a few years, however, he was called 
back to the home office to become the com- 
pany’s treasurer. And then he began to do 
things to thecosts. All his earlier experiment- 
ing in the art of cost-getting was stored up 
in his brain, and he let it loose on the Wash- 
ington Mills. His salary, in the meantime, 
had been going up. When it was five 
thousand he was offered seventy-five hun- 
dred by a competing mill; then ten thousand; 
then twenty-five thousand. In each in- 
stance the Washington Mills met the offer. 

Then he married a daughter of Freder- 
ick Ayer — and people said he would ruin 
Mr. Ayer very shortly, with his queer ideas 
of mill operation. 

The Washington Mills became the focus 
for all eyes in the woolen business. Mr. 


Wood succeeded Thomas Sampson as man- 
ager, and proceeded to work out, to their 
utmost refinements, his ideas of cost-finding 
and efficiency. 

“This young man’s notions are certain to 
wreck him and everybody connected with 
him,”’ a Lawrence mill director of that era 
wrote in a letter. “‘He imagines that he 
can keep, separately, the costs of each pro- 
cess in manufacturing. The real trouble 
with the Washington Mills is their great 
size. They are far too big to be operated 
profitably. In a factory of that size you 
can’t keep any reliable costs, and you can’t 
get the right organization.” 

At the Washington Mills Mr. Wood vir- 
tually tore up everything and began afresh. 
Among his early problems were arranging 
the plant to make the goods that were best 
adapted to it, and then getting the orders for 
those goods. Thus he founded a two-sided 
organization, not the least important half of 
which was the selling end. This was the 
beginning of the great sales department of 
the American Woolen Company, with which 
the public is familiar through its advertising 
campaigns. These advertisements always 
bear the name of William M. Wood as 
president. His personality permeates all 
the departments in the same degree. 

It was in the Washington Mills, then, 
that Mr. Wood really became the pioneer of 
efficiency in the woolen manufactures. In 
most of the mills of that period there was 
scarcely a pretense of cost-keeping as it is 
practised to-day. For that reason, few of 
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the mills were in a position to stand up 
against the Gorman-Wilson tariff measure, 
which was in force from 1894 to 1897. 

This was a low-tariff law, and great dis- 
aster in the woolen trade followed in its 
wake. How much of the trouble was due 
to the tariff itself, and how much to the in- 
efficiency of mill operation, has been a 
matter of argument. Nevertheless, mill 
after mill went into bankruptcy. 

The Washington Mills did not. 

And there you get the secret of William 
M. Wood’s greater success. In the face of 
adversity, he pulled the big property 
through on a sheer efficiency basis, and 
made it pay profits. 

In 1897 came the Dingley tariff; but 
New England was like the shores of the 
ocean after some mighty storm. The 
wrecks of the woolen mills were strewn 
all over it. 

Here was Wood’s opportunity. 

“If one mill can be run successfully dur- 
ing a time of great stress,” he said, ““why 
can't thirty or forty mills be run the same 
way and by one central management?” 

Then to the shipwrecked wool men he 
said: 

“Gentlemen, would you like to get 
aboard?” 

Many of them thought they would. Ef- 
ficiency looked pretty good to them along 
about that time. 

At one leap Wood’s responsibilities in- 
creased tremendously. Nearly all of the 
mills that came into the combination had 
been in bankruptcy or in some similar fi- 
nancial readjustment. It looked like an 
ominous thing to tackle. 

“He can’t swing it!” was the general 
prophecy. 

One by one, all of the mills were called to 
the front, so to speak, for inspection. ‘What 
is your cost system?” was usually the first 
question he asked. And curious secrets 
were unfolded. For instance, one of the 
former independent proprietors produced a 
paper bag on which he had scribbled a lot 
of notations. 

“What's that?” inquired Wood. 

“It’s my cost system.” 

Another man had some reckonings on the 
fly-leaf of a ledger — but he couldn’t read 
them. 

All of the mills were soon put on the Wood 
system of efficiency and accounting, and 
headquarters were established in Boston. 

It was about this time, too, that the 


American Woolen Company built at Law- 
rence the gigantic Wood Worsted Mill —a 
vast structure containing sixteen miles of 
aisles and employing seven thousand work- 
ers — the largest mill in the world! When 
this great plant was opened, on all sides 
went up the cry that it was too big to be 
manageable; and not the least point of weak- 
ness, many experts said, was the fact that 
there was not available an organization of 
men competent to maintain the production 
of the machinery. In other words, the 
ground upon which it was thought Mr. Wood 
would fail in this venture was that he 
simply could not find enough executives — 
superintendents and foremen. 


Building Up a System of Understudies 


But Wood had his organization all ready 
made. Over at the Washington Mills, in 
the same city, he had for years been 
building up an elaborate system of under- 
studies all down the line — agents, super- 
intendents, overseers, and so on. The 
whole organization was duplicated with 
assistants. Then, one day, when the big 
new mill was ready to start, he issued the 
order: 

“The entire organization of assistant 
executives will step over to the Wood Mill 
and assume the management there.” 

It was a sort of coup in organization man- 
agement, and it illustrates one phase of the 
methods by which Mr. Wood has attained 
his place among the highest salaried men of 
the world. 

The question is often asked: “Why 
is it necessary to pay any man $100,000 
or more a_ year? Men are plentiful 
who will work for less, and do their work 
well.” 

But are they plentiful? If they were, 
would a corporation, out of kindly charity 
or brotherly love, pay $100,000? The 
truth is that the men are scarce who are 
both competent and willing to assume the 
extraordinary burdens entailed by these 
immense industrial enterprises. Few men 
who hold such places get any more out 
of life than men who work for $10,000 a 
year or less; the price they pay for the 
big jobs is inexorable. 

These big salaried men work not so much 
for their salaries as for the joy of achieving 
—that characteristic trait of Americans 
which has made our modern industry so 
complex and wonderful. 
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William M. Wood Manages Mills 
Scattered Over Seven States 


The mills managed by Mr. Wood are 
scattered through Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and New York. If you have 
ever tried to run a single factory, you will 
know that the man who runs forty of them 
has no sinecure. 

“These high salaried men are leeches, 
sucking the substance of the people,’’ wrote 
an editorial writer recently. “‘They have 
no place in the economics of life. What we 
need is a nearer approach to equality.” 

Perhaps at some future time a way wil! 
be found to reduce all men to the same 
plane; but Mr. Wood’s job is in the present. 
And, oddly enough, his greatest difficulties 
lie in the inherent inequality of the very 
people who preach the doctrine of equality. 

One spring, at one of his staff meetings, 
he fixed the price of a certain fabric at so 
much a yard. This price was based on the 
known efficiency of certain machinery and 
on the assumed efficiency of a certain group 
of workers. The fabric proved very popular; 
but, owing to a shortage of good weavers, 
the normal efficiency fell off. The produc- 
tion per weaver was less than eighty yards 
in thirty hours, instead of the assumed 
one hundred yards. 

At another time, 426 men and women, 
“oreen” hands, were taken on and trained 
for several months in order to get the max- 
imum number of good weavers out of the 
whole batch — 43. And most of the re- 
maining 383 were hopeless as weavers, and 
poor help, at best, in any part of the mill. 
Yet the relentless necessity of keeping the 
machinery moving, and the impossibility 
of getting really competent help, resulted 
in the employment, in one capacity or 
another, of most of these people. 

The problem, then, was to develop them 
into as good workers as possible, to watch 
them ceaselessly, and to prevent their ig- 
norance and indifference from plunging the 
mills into ruinous losses. 

Forty mills; forty battalions of mill hands; 
forty groups of mill executives — one man 
the guiding genius of all! Cloth by the 
mile, and good cloth at that, if it is not to 
fall into the discard of stern competition! 
Clothing material for hundreds of thousands 
of men and women at an average net profit 
to the mill (according to the government 
reports) of twenty-three cents per suit! 


Does a man in the position of William M. 
Wood have any economic bearing on the 
lives of the people? At any rate, it is 
interesting to study from an intimate point 
of view the duties and cares of such a man. 

Furthermore, such a study gives one an 
inkling as to why Mr. Wood, like Thomas A. 
Edison, got along for many years on four 
hours’ sleep a night, and why, even with the 
mills running at relative efficiency of ma- 
chinery and organization, he rarely gets 
more than six hours at the present time. 

He has a habit of waking at three or four 
o’clock in the morning; and after that, 
whether he rises or not, he tackles, mentally, 
the crowding problems of this mill or that 
— for all the problems “tie in,” as engi- 
neers say, to his Boston headquarters. If 
one mill lags behind in the race, he must 
find out what is the trouble. The ma- 
chinery or the organization is wrong some- 
where — most likely the organization. 


Originating Ideas for Other Men 
to Execute 


When he gets to his office in the morning 
—a plain room with its walls filled solidly, 
and significantly, with photographs of men 
in the forty mills that surround him — he 
sets about the actual accomplishment of 
the ideas he has been working out in his 
head while waiting for morning. He often 
puts in motion in an hour enough orders to 
keep many men of his staff busy for a week. 
Most men who command industrial armies 
have this power to originate ideas rapidly 
and to get other men to execute them. 

These Boston headquarters are a tele- 
phonic maelstrom. Without the telephone 
it would be impossible to operate from one 
office these great circling ramparts of mills. 
Without automobiles it would be well- 
nigh impossible for one man to keep in 
personal touch with each mill. 

A Boston newspaper once printed a state- 
ment that Mr. Wood had fifty-one autos. 
On the authority of his chauffeur, you may 
deduct forty-nine. 

However, he gets over the ground. 

Mr. Wood lives pretty close to the mills 
because he has to, For many years vaca- 
tions and recreations have had a small part 
in his life. He doesn’t play golf, and if 
baseball beckons him, he seldom heeds 
the call. Of late years he has relaxed some- 
what in the summer, but there never is a 
time when he hasn’t his eye on the cluster 
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of gauges, so to speak, that show how each 
mill is behaving. 

In a single day a hundred women may 
strike over a matter which means only a few 
cents a week to them in their pay envelope, 
but which means thousands of dollars a week 
in overhead expense to the mill. Simultane- 
ously, in some other spot in this great ma- 
chine, something may go wrong with the 
dyeing of a batch of cloth. In still another 
mill, perhaps the cost figures will show an 
unaccountable falling off in the efficiency of 
the looms. Elsewhere, possibly labor agi- 
tators will be busy. A demand may come in 
for some styles and patterns not profitable 
to make, or some evil news of legislation at 
Washington which may force a readjust- 
ment of the entire business. Mr. Wood 
can not get far from his work. 


Theory versus Reality 


Wood's job is one of stern realities. He 
stands between two forces, each tremen- 
dously powerful. Neither could live without 
the other, and neither is satisfied with the 
returns. The woolen mill that nets more 
than six or seven per cent on its capital for 
any considerable period is rare, while the 
average wage of the workers, including the 
bovs and girls and the great mass of un- 
skilled, is about nine dollars a week. 

Twenty years ago there came to Lawrence 
from southern Europe a family that was 
descended from generations of serfs. The 
father and mother, though densely igno- 
rant of mill work, found employment in the 
Washington Mills. They learned a trade, 
and were thrifty. Their children worked 
in the mills, too, for a time. Then the 
father bought a little land and did truck- 
farming, while his wife kept on at the 
mills. * 

To-day not a member of that family is 
in the mills. The father has his farm; 
two daughters are married to merchants; 
one son is a contractor and the other is 
studving mechanical engineering. 

This is another exemplification of the 
truth that these great industries, and the 
men who develop them, have a distinct 
part in our economic conditions. Trace 
out the descendants of the mill workers of a 
few decades ago, and you will find the great 
body of them living on a vastly higher plane 


than their emigrant ancestors ever knew. 
And, all the time, millions of new serfs are 
coming over to take the lower places and to 
rise. The textile industries — a hard school, 
no doubt — mean the first rung on which 
large numbers of them get a foothold. 

Up in Lawrence — the greatest of Amer- 
ican woolen mill centers — you will find 
escalators in some of the mills. The instal- 
lation of these came about in this way. 
One day Mr. Wood, weary after a hard day 
in New York, faced a climb up the stairs 
to an elevated railroad station. As he went 
up, he thought of the workers in the mills, 
some of whem had five or even six stories to 
climb. So in went the escalators. 

In Lawrence, too, you will see rows of at- 
tractive houses owned by the mills and 
leased to the workers at half the current 
rentals. You will see many evidences of a 
lessening of the tremendous gap that ex- 
ists abroad between money and labor. Yet 
this fact of itself makes the job of running 
forty woolen mills as hazardous as navi- 
gating a channel set with submerged rocks. 
The mere possibility of a closer approach 
to equality, which these mill workers see, 
makes the handling of such multitudes a 
task for a diplomat at times, and for 
military discipline at others. 

As to “Schedule K,” which just about 
cuts the tariff in two, there is a very big 
new problem which William M. Wood is 
beginning to investigate. If this new tar- 
iff lets in a lot of imported woolen goods, 
what about the markets for these forty 
mills? The new tariff has not been in force 
long enough for its full effects to be judged. 
Perhaps America can go boldly over to 
Europe and Asia and sell fabrics in the very 
stronghold of the enemy. 

Nearly all of the woolen men of New 
England say it can’t be done — but Wood 
is trying right now to do it. He has his 
agents abroad in the preliminary work. He 
wants to know, for instance, if there is any 
sort of fabric his mills can sell in China — 
China, with its 400,000,000 people! China 
buys American cotton goods, but at pres- 
ent not wool. 

It is these industrial commanders who 
accomplish the impossible—who create 
business out of obstacles. 

Would you want the job, and could you 
swing it, even at $100,000 a year? 





Next month, the romantic story of D. W. Griffith, the $100,000 salaried man 
of the moving picture industry 
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UZANNE decides that the time bas come 
for the children to take up French in 


she £0 abroad with 
“Nonsense,” says ber 
“They can take i’ on perfectly well 


earnest, and proposes that 
them for eight months 
husband 


bere at home, and go to France later equipped 
with it.” “Nonsense yourself,” laughs Suzanne 
“You know perfectly well bow the Crombies 
went to France, and could not find a_ soul 
outside their own party who spoke their brand.’ 
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UZANNE is frankly disappointed, for a num- 


ber of reasons. Of course, the Widow Perkins 
bus now a French class, but Tom won't hear of that 
“What we want is a really French teacher—a man.” 
The Coventrys’ separation has just set at liberty their 


social secretary, a born Parisian. Suzanne has beard 
of bis good looks and bis fascinating manners, 
but, undiscouraged by these, she sends for him. 
Within eight minutes she decides to engage him 
as a resident French tutor for ber children. 
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bye lessons go on famously. The children saying “mon Dieu” when he would never think of 
adore M. Beauxyeux, and be tells to Tom using the English equivalent. Monsieur’s evening 
and Suzanne some of the drollest stories of clothes fit better than Tom's (Suzanne notices) 
bis student days. Tom bimself is soon glibly and be puts on a long coat and white waistcoat 
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for dinner, while she can force Tom only as far French songs do not seem to increase his regard for 
as a Tuxedo. M. Beauxyeux dances well, too. Tom it. “Humpbh! Suzanne says he’s been married 
has always liked music, in a tired-business-man twice. He doesn’t stng that ‘Nuit d’ Amour’ 
ort of way, but Bosher’s (as he calls him) fervid exactly in the manner of a settled married man.” 


——— 
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UST before the “all off” gong sounds, you think M. Beauxyeux’s too purely Paris- 
Suzanne says: “Tom dear, can't you be ian—and then, when we come back, we'll be 
brushing up your own French while we're gone? like a litile French family, almost—all except 
Take a few lessons—from some one else if Annie and Peter — poor Peter! Good-by, Peter.” 
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THE HONORABLE PERCIVAL 
The Story of a Blighted Being 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 
Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”’ 





HE HONORABLE PERCIVAL HASCOMBE, 
twenty-eight years of age, a younger son of 

a noble English house, has suffered the ignominy 
of a broken engagement with Lady Hortense, and 
is traveling in America in hopes of mending his 
broken pride. A trip across the United States 
leaves him in utter disgust with everything Amer- 
ican. There is only one pleasant memory of the 
journey — that is a picture of a strikingly pretty 
girl who, astride a broncho, rode a short distance 
beside his train as it pulled out of a small station 
in Wyoming. Arrived in San Francisco, Percival 
embarks on the Saluria for Hong Kong. The first 
day out he discovers the heroine of his Wyoming 
adventure in “Bobby” Boynton, the Captain's 
daughter. But he has determined to maintain an 
attitude of icy isolation toward his fellow passen- 
gers, and repels Bobby’s frank friendliness. Bobby, 
however, is constantly in evidence, organizing 
ship’s games and keeping the passengers thoroughly 
amused ; and she soon becomes a disturbing object 
on Percival’s horizon. In spite of himself, he at 
last succumbs to a guarded friendship with the girl. 
When the first break in the long trip comes at 
Honolulu, Bobby organizes an expedition, chaper- 
oned by Mrs. Weston, a pretty widow who is travel- 
ing with her daughter, Elise, to go ashore for a few 


hours of sight-seeing. She asks Percival to be one 
of the party, but he refuses. The purser has 
informed him that morning that he will have to 
share his state-room with another passenger, and 
at luncheon the Captain maliciously suggests that 
probably the purser referred to a Chinese “ big- 
wig” who is booking from Honolulu. Percival, 
who really for some time has been eager for an 
excuse to follow Bobby, decides at this to take 
a launch to the pier. There he hires an auto- 
mobile, and on the beach comes across Mrs. 
Weston, Elise, and Bobby. She begs Percival to 
take her out in a surf-boat, and in a few minutes 
Percival actually finds himself in a rented bathing- 
suit, getting into a canoe with Bobby and three 
natives. Riding the waves provesa most exhilarat- 
ing pastime; and when he and Bobby, after 
repeated trips, finally decide that they must get 
back to the boat, which sails at five, they discaver 
that Mrs. Weston and her daughter have gone 
on. There is just fifteen minutes in which to 
reach the steamship! Half way to the pier they 
have the misfortune of a punctured tire, and, 
after just missing a street-car, coerce a cart-driver 
into taking them the rest of the way. Arriving 
on the wharf, they see the Saluria steaming 
away. 





HEN Mrs. Weston, anxiously 
watching the passengers come 
aboard from the last launch, failed 

to see Bobby Boynton, she was partially 
reassured by young Vaughn, who was quite 
confident he had seen her on the dock. Not 
being entirely satisfied, however, she made 
a tour of the crowded decks, looking into 
the music-room, the writing-room, and even 
the smoking-room. It was not until she 
went below and peeped into Bobby’s empty 
cabin that she became seriously alarmed. 
Hurtying back on deck, she found, to her 
consternation, that the gang-planks had 
been lifted and the ship had weighed anchor. 
In great excitement she rushed to the bridge 
to find the Captain, but he was not there. 
Five interminable minutes had been lost 
before she found him and stated her case. 
The Captain of an ocean liner is too used 
to false alarms to be easily excited, and it 
was only after another thorough search was 


made, and no trace of Bobby or the Eng- 
lishman found, that Captain Boynton con- 
cerned himself. Just what he said need not 
be chronicled. It was extremely crude and 
extremely personal. His humor was not 
improved by the dictatorial messages that 
soon began to arrive by wireless: 

Hold steamer 

HASCOMBE. 


Meet us half 
HASCOMBE. 


Have chartered launch. 


Distance too great for launch. 
way. 


Have started. Meet us. HASCOMBE. 


The exciting news that somebody was 
left soon traveled from deck to deck, and 
when the steamer began slowly and labori- 
ously to*come about, the railings were 
crowded with passengers. Presently a small 
dark object became visible in the distance, 
rising and falling unsteadily on the waves. 
Gradually it came nearer, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in getting alongside. 
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A cheer of welcome went up as Bobby and 
Percival scrambled up the ship’s ladder. 
Their hats were adorned with trailing 
wreaths of smilax, and about their shoul- 
ders were garlands of carnations. It was a 
stage entrance sufficiently conspicuous and 
effective to have satisfied the soul of the 
most exacting manager. 

Percival’s abhorrence of publicity, which 
had been overshadowed by his anxiety, 
now took complete possession of him. With 
punctilious formality he handed Bobby on 
deck; then, with a manner sufficiently for- 
bidding to discourage all questions and re- 
marks, pushed his way haughtily through 
the laughing crowd and went below. 

It was not until he entered his state-room 
that he recalled the grievance that ostensibly 
had sent him ashore. In the middle of his 
berth was an open suit-case. Three pairs of 
shoes lay in the middle of the floor, a bunch 
of variegated neckties depended from the 
door-knob, and a stack of American maga- 
zines and newspapers lay upon the sofa. 
Percival stood on the threshold, sniffing. 
There was no mistaking the odor: it was 
white rose, a perfume forever associated 
with the perfidious Lady Hortense! Was he 
to suffer this refinement of cruelty in having 
the very air he breathed saturated with her 
memory? He rang furiously for his valet: 

“Judson, see that that person’s things are 
put upon his side of the room and kept 
there; and under no condition allow the 
port-hole to be closed.” 

“Very good, sir. Will you dress now for 
dinner?” 

But Percival was in no mood for the long 
table d’héte dinner with its inevitable com- 
ments upon the affair of the afternoon. He 
preferred a sandwich and a glass of wine in 
a secluded corner of the smoking-room, after 
which he played a few games of solitaire, 
then betook himself to bed. His sleep was 
not a restful one, being haunted by depart- 
ing steamers, arriving Chinamen, and an end- 
less procession of scornful Lady Hortenses. 

He was awakened the next morning, long 
before his accustomed time, by some one 
stirring noisily about the state-room. After 
lying in indignant silence for a while behind 
his drawn curtains, he touched the electric 
bell. When Judson’s respectful knock re- 
sponded, he said in tones of icy formality: 

“ Judson, have the steward draw my tub.” 

“1 say,” broke in a voice on the outer side 
of the curtain, “while you are drawing things 
I wish you’d try your hand at this cork.” 





There was a brief parley at the door and 
a “Very good, sir,” from Judson. 

Percival’s anger rose. It was bad enough 
to share his room with a stranger, but to 
share his valet as well was out of the ques- 
tion. When a second tap announced that 
his bath was ready, he slipped a robe over 
his silk pajamas and emerged imperiously 
from his berth. It is not easy to maintain a 
haughty dignity in a bath-robe and with one’s 
hair on end, but Percival came very near it. 

The effort was wasted, however, for a 
cheerful “Good morning, partner,” greeted 
him, and his cold eye discerned, not a slant- 
eyed Oriental, but a round, pink American 
face, partly covered with lather, beaming 
upon him. 

“My name is Black,” continued the new- 
comer —‘‘Andy Black. And yours?” 

“Hascombe,” answered Percival haughtily. 

“Oh! You're the fellow that got left! 
Any kin to the Texas Hascombes?” asked 
the youth, drawing the razor over his upper 
lip as if there were real work for it to do. 

“None whatever,” said Percival. 
trouble you for my sponge-bag.”’ 

When Percival got down to breakfast he 
found that the enforced propinquity of Mr. 
Andy Black was not to be confined to the 
state-room. The plump, red-headed young 
man, with the complexion of a baby and a 
smile that impartially embraced the uni- 
verse, was seated at his elbow. 

“Who is the girl at the Captain’s right?” 
he demanded eagerly as Percival took his 
seat. 

“His daughter,” Percival replied curtly, 
painfully aware of the amused glances that 
had followed his entrance. 

“Some looker!” said Andy. 
finish right now.” 

The sight of it evidently pleased him, for 
he turned his back upon Percival and be- 
came hilariously appreciative of the Cap- 
tain’s jokes, even contributing one or two 
of his own. Before the meal was over he had 
informed the whole table that he was on his 
way to Hong Kong in the interests of the 
Union Tobacco Company, that he had done 
business in every State in the Union, and 
that he had crossed the Pacific five times. 

In the course of the day Percival 
visited the purser at regular intervals, de- 
manding that his room-mate be removed. 
But the purser was a sturdy Hamburger, 
and the very sight of a monocle affected his 
disposition. Meanwhile Mr. Andy Black 
had made good use of his time. At the end 


“T see my 
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silly; but be won't understand !’”’ 





“*I DON'T KNOW what makes me so everlastingly 








of twenty-four hours he had spoken to virtu- 
ally everybody on board, including the gray- 
haired old missionary who passed cream 
peppermiaits around the deck at a quarter 
of ten every morning. He had played quoits 
with Elise Weston, punched the bag with 
some college boys, and taught Bobby Boyn- 
ton to dance the tango. So obnoxious was 
the sight of him to the Honorable Percival 
that he turned his chair to the wall and 
buried himself in ‘“Guillim’s Display of 
Heraldry.” He considered it as a personal 
affront on the part of fate that, just as he 
was beginning to find the voyage endurable, 


this prancing young mountebank should 
appear to spoil everything. 
For the next two days he sternly avoided 


Bobby Boynton. His somewhat pompous 
letter of apology to the Captain, in which 
he set forth at length the various unforeseen 
accidents that had caused him to miss the 
steamer, was curtly and ungraciously re- 
ceived, and strained relations ensued. More- 
over, as he viewed the recent adventure in 
retrospect, he decided that he had been most 
negligent in observing those rules by which 
the conduct of an English gentleman should 
be regulated. In condescending to be 
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amused he had gone too far, and it was now 
incumbent upon him to nip in the bud any 
gossip that might have risen concerning his 
attentions to the daughter of that odious 
Captain. 

Bobby survived the withdrawal of his 
favor with amazing indifference. What 
puzzled and annoyed him beyond measure 
was that the more oblivious of him she 
seemed, the more acutely aware of her he 
became. Twenty times a day he assured 
himself that it made no earthly difference to 
him whether she was playing quoits with 
the Scot or bean-bag with Andy Black. 
But not a page of his book would be- 
come intelligible until he made a round of 
the deck to find out. The evenings were 
even worse. Midnight often found him 
wrapped in his rug in his steamer-chair, or 
morosely pacing the deck, waiting for some 
festivity in which Bobby was engaged to 
come to an end. The shocking lack of 
chaperonage and the liberty allowed young 
girls in the States served as themes for more 
than one bitter letter home. 

But his cold aloofness was destined not to 
last. One morning, when most of the pas- 
sengers were concerned with the appearance 
of Bird Island on the horizon, he stumbled 
quite by accident upon Bobby, curled up 
behind a wind-shelter on the other side of 
the deck, contributing some large salt tears 
to the brine of the ocean. Now, in that cir- 
cle of society in which it had pleased Provi- 
dence to place Percival it was considered the 
height of bad form to exhibit an emotion. 
His imagination could not picture one of the 
ladies of Hascombe Hall sitting in a public 
place with her hair tumbled over her face 
and her shoulders shaking with sobs. 
Nevertheless, the sight of this hitherto 
buoyant young creature in distress moved 
him to sit down beside her and, in the softly 
modulated tones upon which we have al- 
ready commented, coax her to tell him what 
was the matter. 

Unlike the historic Miss Muffet who re- 
pulsed a similar attention from the spider, 
she welcomed his arrival. She even asked 
him if he had an extra handkerchief, her own 
having been reduced to a wet little ball. He 
had. He not only proffered it, but helped 
to wipe away the tears. 

“| don’t know what makes me so ever- 
lastingly silly!’’ she said fiercely, trying to 
swallow the rising sobs; “but he won't 
understand!” 

“Who won't?” 


“The Captain. I don’t care if he is my 
father; sometimes | don’t like him a bit.” 

Neither did Percival. It was strange how 
the common antagonism drew them together. 
He was about to ask for further details, 
when the old peppermint lady scurried 
past, and, seeing: them, turned back to im- 
part the burning news that Bird Island 
was in sight. 

“Yes,” said Percival shamelessly; “we 
have seen it.” 

“He doesn’t know me if he thinks I'll give 
in,”” went on Bobby, where she had left off. 
“| am just as stubborn as he is.” 

“There, now, | shouldn’t talk about it 
if it made me cry,” advised Percival, pat- 
ting her shoulder. 

“But I’ve got to talk to somebody,” she 
said almost savagely. “What did he give 
me to the Fords for, if he didn’t think they 
were good enough? Pa Joe’s as good as he 
is, any day in the week.” 

“Who is Pa Joe?” asked Percival, grop- 
ing in the dark. 

“He’s the darlingest old man in the world, 
and he owns the best cattle ranch in Wyo- 
ming. Anybody’ll tell you so. He’s been a 
real father to me, and the boys are real 
brothers — at least, three of them are. 
They are just as good as anybody that 
ever lived, | don’t care what the Captain 
says!” 

There was another passionate burst of 
tears, and Percival had just succeeded in 
stemming the tide when the Scot bore 
down upon them: 

“| beg your pardon, but did you know 
we were passing Bird Island?” 

“Yes,” said Percival, hastily getting up 
and piloting him safely past. “‘As a matter 
of fact, some one was just asking for you in 
the smoking-room.” 

“I told the Captain,” sobbed Bobby, beat- 
ing her hands together, and apparently obliv- 
ious to interruptions, “that I’d come on 
this trip with him, but that it wouldn’t 
make a bit of difference; and it hasn't.” 

“No; of course it hasn't,” agreed Perci- 
val soothingly, not in the least comprehend- 
ing the drift of her remarks, but pleasantly 
aware that he was, being confided in, and 
that something very limp and lovely was 
under his protection. 

“Isn’t there a—a— Mrs. Ford on the 
ranch?” he asked, by way of prolonging 
the interview. 

“Not now. Dear Aunt Kitty died four 
years ago. That was when they sent me in 
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“* YOU WILL have to join the crowd,’ said Bobby, when Percival complained of not seeing her 
as often as be wished” 
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to Cheyenne to school. But I’m finished 
now, and I’m going to stay on the ranch and 
take care of Pa Joe and the boys.” 

“Doesn't sound exciting. How many 
children are there?” 

“Children! Why, they are all as tall as 
you are, except Piffles. There’s Ted, and 
Dick, and Piffles, and — Hal. I guess you 
saw Hal that day at the station?” 

Kor the first time since he had known her, 
the black lashes dropped consciously over 
her blue eyes. They were very long and 
thick lashes, and, as they swept her flushed 
cheek, Percival not only forgot what she 
was saying —he went so far as to forget 
himself. - 

“| saw only one thing that day at the sta- 
tion,” he said, with such an ardent look that 
it made Bobby smile through her tears. As 
a rule he disliked dimples, especially the 
stationary kind. But the ene that now 
occupied his attention was a very shy and 
elusive affair that kept the beholder watch- 
ing very closely for fear he should miss it. 

“Come,” he said, taking advantage of the 
momentary sunshine. “You are a bit of 
a sportsman, you know. You mustn’t come 
off by yourself and cry like this. Makes you 
feel so seedy afterward.” 

“Yes, but you don’t understand. I want 
to do something that the Captain’s per- 
fectly determined I sha’n’t do. He didn’t 
bring me on this trip just to give me a good 
time. Not on your life! He brought me to 
make me forget.” 

“That’s the game, is it? Scuttling you 
off to sea to make you forget. Deuced inter- 
esting! | don’t mind telling you I’m in 
something of the same box myself.” 

“Really?” Her interest was roused in- 
stantly. 

A mysterious change was taking place in 
their acquaintance. Bobby’s tears had in 
some unaccountable manner taken all the 
starch out of Percival’s manner. 

“You mean,” she went on, “that they 
are sending you off to keep you from 
marrying some one they don’t like?” 

“Not exactly. Shouldn’t put up with 
that, you know.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, because you are 
a man! But suppose you were a girl, and 
your father was perfectly unreasonable. 
What would you do then?” 

“I'd drop the matter for a bit,” advised 
Percival, at a venture. “Let him think you 
don’t care a tuppence. Pretend to be aw- 
fully keen about something else, and like as 


not he’ll come round. Not a bad idea, that: 
I’ve tried it.” 

“Do you think it would work?” asked 
Bobby, scanning his finely chiseled profile 
as eagerly as if she were consulting the 
Delphic oracle. 

“Won't hurt to try. Keep him guessing, 
at any rate.” 

“Ship ahoy!” came in joyous tones from 
Andy Black as he rounded the corner of the 
saloon, clinging to his cap. “Been looking 
for you all over. Say, did you all know we 
were passing Bird Island?” 

“If we don’t,” said Percival, with his most 
deliberate stare, “it is not because we have 
failed to be informed of the fact every five 
minutes for the past half hour.” 

“Consider me the third stanza,” said 
Andy. “Please omit me!” 

Bobby laughed as he disappeared, and 
pushed back her tumbled hair. “I love to 
hear you say ‘hawf,’” she said — adding 
impetuously: “You aren’t a bit like any- 
body I ever saw before.” 

“| dare say,” said Percival, returning her 
smile. 

“Not only your talk, but your walk, and 
the way you wear your clothes.” 

“I suppose my tailor does rather under- 
stand my figure,” said Percival; “but what 
puzzles you about my speech?”’ 

“| don’t know. It’s different. And then, 
I never can tell what you are thinking 
about.” 

“Do you wish to know what I’m thinking 
about just now?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am wondering why you wear high- 
heeled, gold-beaded slippers in the morn- 
ing.” 

Bobby thrust forth two dainty feet and 
contemplated them in surprise. 

“‘What’s wrong with them?”’ she asked. 

“Rather dressy for the morning, aren't 
they?” he gently suggested. 

“| don’t know,” she said good-humoredly. 
“I’ve got a trunkful of clothes down in my 
state-room, but | never know which ones to 
put on. You see, we never dike up like this 
on the ranch. When the Captain brought 
me to San Francisco, he handed me over 
to a woman at the hotel and told her to 
rig me out for the trip.” 

“Did — did she buy your steamer-coat?” 
asked Percival. 

Bobby’s laugh rang out contagiously. 
“Isn’t it a tulip? I knew it was wrong 
the minute | came on board and saw Elise 
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Weston’s. Honest, now, have | got any- 
thing else as bad as that?” 

“No — oh, no; | was a cad to mention it. 
You are most awfully charming in anything 
you choose to wear. But, as a matter of 
fact, | do like you best in white, with your 
hair low as it is now.” 

‘Hair low, shoes high, all in white. Any- 
thing else you’d like?” All trace of tears 
had vanished and her eyes were dancing 
audaciously. 

“Yes,” said Percival, leaning forward; 
“there is.” 

At this critical juncture a well built figure 
in a uniform started down the stairway 
above them, paused a moment unobserved, 
then quietly retraced his steps to the bridge. 

“See here; | must be going,” said Bobby, 
rising abruptly. “I promised to practise for 
the tableaus at ten, and it’s half past now. 
Say, you were a brick to brace me up! I’m 
going to take your advice, too — you see if 
| don’t. May | count on your help?” 

“At your service,” said Percival, rising 
and clasping the hand that she held out. 

The Captain’s Chinese boy glided up 
unobserved and stood at attention. 

“Captain say Missy please come top- 
side right away. Wantchee see Bird Island.” 

Percival, still holding her hand, smilingly 
shook his head. 

“Damn Bird 
softly. 


Island!” he murmured 


The Day that Never Was 


F all the places in the world where a 
flirtation can germinate, blossom, and 
bear fruit overnight, an ocean liner is the 


most propitious. Two conventional human 
beings who in the city streets would pass 
each other with utter indifference will often 
drop a conscious lid over a welcoming eye 
when passing and repassing on the deck of a 
steamer. When men and women are set 
adrift for four weeks, with thousands of 
miles of sparkling water separating them 
from the past and the present, and with 
nothing to do but observe one another, 
something usually happens. 

he present voyage of the Saluria was no 
exception; in fact, it threatened to break all 
former records. The love epidemic started 
in the steerage, where a Dutch boy, en route 
to Java, developed a burning attachment for 
a young stewardess; and it extended to the 
bridge, where Captain Boynton frequently 
consigned his duties to the first officer in 


order to devote his energies to holding Mrs. 
Weston’s worsted. When he was not hold- 
ing the skein he was holding the ball, and 
during the endless process of winding and 
unwinding he spun his own yarns, recalling 
tales of wild adventure that alternately 
shocked and fascinated his gentle listener. 

The young people, meanwhile, were not 
by any means immune. Elise Weston had 
discovered that the Scot’s voice blended 
perfectly with her own, and through endless 
practising of “Tales from Hoffmann” they 
had arrived at a harmony that promised to 
be permanent. Andy Black and Bobby 
Boynton romped through the days, appar- 
ently wasting little time on sentiment, but 
developing a friendship that might at any 
time become serious. 

Only the Blighted Being wandered the 
decks alone. Since that morning in the 
wind-shelter he had decided to take no more 
risks. Alarming symptoms had not been 
wanting to indicate the return of a malady 
from which he never expected to suffer again. 
The grand affair with the Lady Hortense had 
been a dignified, chronic ailment which he 
had learned to endure with a becoming air 
of pensive resignation. The present attack 
threatened to be of a much more disturb- 
ing character. It was acute; it responded 
to no treatment, mental, moral, or physi- 
cal. It was like toothache or mumps 
or chicken-pox—an ignoble complaint of 
which one is ashamed, but before which 
one is helpless. 

It was only at table that he found it im- 
possible to maintain toward Bobby that 
attitude of indifference which he had pre- 
scribed for himself. With the arrival of the 
new passengers at Honolulu, the places had 
been slightly changed; and now that he 
found himself seated between Bobby and 
Andy Black, the temptation to turn his 
chair slightly, presenting an insolent and 
forbidding back to Andy, was more than he 
could resist. Moreover, it afforded him 
unlimited satisfaction to know that by a 
glance of his eye or a whispered half phrase 
he could instantly center all her sparkling 
attention upon himself. 

The Captain viewed these elusive téte-a- 
tétes with growing disfavor. One morning, 
when he was alone at breakfast with Mrs. 
Weston, he unburdened his mind after his 
own peculiar fashion: 

“A seaman has to cultivate three things, 
my lady — a Nelson eye, a Nelson ear, and 
a Nelson nose. I’ve got ’em all.” 
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Mrs. Weston smiled with flattering ex- 
pectancy. 

“| don’t claim to know what’s going on in 
the rest of the world,” he continued signifi- 
cantly, “but you can bet I know everything 
that’s happening on board this wagon!” 

“What’s happening now? Do tell me!” 
said Mrs. Weston. 

“An Englishman —a poisonously funny 
Englishman — is running out of his course. 
He'll hit a reef before long that wil! knock 
a hole in his hull.” 

“Oh! You mean the Honorable Percival?” 

“| do. And if he’s like the majority of 
those titled Johnnies, he’s so crooked he 
can hide behind a corkscrew.” 

“Oh, Captain! That’s absurd. Why, he 
is one of the most absolutely irreproachable 
and unapproachable young aristocrats | 
ever saw!” 
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“That's all right! I don’t tie up to any 
foreign nobility. Besides, what headway 
will | make by steering that girl of mine off 
one shoal, to land her on another?”’ 

“Was the Wyoming affair quite out of the 
question?” 

“Oh! Hal Ford is a good enough chap, 
but he’s a perfect kid. They are both too 
young to know what they want. Besides, 
I am not going to have her drop anchor on 
a ranch for the rest of her days. I'll send her 
up to ’Frisco to school first. That's what the 
row was about before she left home. [he 
little minx defied me, so I picked her up and 
brought her with me out to Hong Kong.” 

“Poor child! She probably sees now that 
you were quite right.” 

“‘ Maybe she does, and maybe she doesn't. 
She’s a wily little scamp all right. | discov- 
ered that the second day out. 


I’d forbidden 
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her to write any letters to the ranch, so she 
was keeping a log-book which she was going 
to mail at every port.” 

‘‘And were you hard-hearted enough to 
confiscate it?” 

“1 was. At least, | ordered her to give 
it to me on the spot, and she said she'd 
chuck it overboard first.” 

“And did she?” 

“She did,” said the Captain, with a grim 
smile. 

“You don’t understand that girl,” said 
Mrs. Weston. “I’m quite sure she’d be 
amenable if she were handled right. How- 
ever, she doesn’t seem to be breaking her 
heart. Between Andy and the Honorable, 
she’s finding consolation.” 

‘‘Most women do,” said the Captain, 
with one of those flashes of bitterness that 
sent all the good humor out of his face. 

“Of course she’s just playing with Andy,” 
Mrs. Weston hurried on, fearful of the mem- 
ories she had stirred. “‘But Mr. Hascombe 
is different. He is so good-looking and so 
polished, almost any girl would have her 
head turned a bit by his attentions.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you think 
Bobby “, 

She doesn’t 


“I can’t quite make out. 
seem to see much of him on deck, but at 
the table she hasn’t eyes or ears for any 
You watch her.” 
Nelson eye!’ 


one else. 
“Trust my 
Captain. 
When antipodal day arrived, every one felt 
called upon to celebrate it. The guileless 
tried to see the imaginary line of the merid- 
ian which the sophisticated pointed out to 
them on the water; the cream peppermint 
lady went so far as to say she felt the jar as 
the steamer passed over it. Conjectures 
witty, mathematical, or inane were made as 
to the identity of to-day if yesterday were 
Friday and to-morrow going to be Saturday. 
During the morning Percival wandered 
disconsolately from one part of the ship to 
another. In spite of the fact that he was 
quite determined to keep away from Bobby, 
he chafed under her seeming indifference. 
After that intimate hour together in the 
wind-shelter, it was strange that she could 
be so oblivious of his presence. It was dis- 
tasteful to him to have to signal the train of 
her attention. To be sure, a very little sig- 
nal served —a word, a look, a thoughtful 
gesture; but he preferred a homage that re- 
quired no prompting. Moreover, she was 
guilty of “smiling on all she looked upon,” 


’ 


replied the 


and her acceptance of Andy Black into the 
ever-widening circle of her admirers offended 
him deeply. 

The day dragged interminably. By five 
o'clock in the afternoon a tango tea was in 
progress, and it seemed to Percival that 
everybody on board was dancing except 
himself and the missionaries. Even they 
were taking part as spectators, having se- 
cured their places a half hour before the 
appointed time in order not to miss a mo- 
ment of the shocking exhibition. 

Percival went to the upper deck and sought 
the most secluded corner he could find; but 
even there he was haunted by the soul- 
disturbing music. Dancing was one of his 
accomplishments, and he had trod stately 
measures through half a dozen London sea 
sons, the admiration and the despair of more 
than one aspiring mama. He looked with 
great disapproval upon these new and 
boisterous American dances. He wondered 
if they were as difficult as they looked. See- 
ing nobody about, he rose and tentatively 
tried a few steps behind the shelter of a life- 
boat. He found it interesting, and was 
getting quite pleased over his cleverness in 
catching the syncopated time, when he 
spied an impertinent sailor grinning at him 
from the rigging. !nstantly his legs became 
rigid and he affected an interest in the hori- 
zon intended to convince the sailor that he 
had been the victim of an optical delusion. 
Of course, it was quite beneath his dignity 
to take part in these rollicking dances, espe- 
cially in such a public place as shipboard. 
He realized that fully; yet he thought of 
Bobby and sighed. There were actually 
times in his life when he almost wished he 
had been born in the middle class! 

Then he drew himself up sharply. If 
there was one thing incumbent upon the 
second son of Sir Warren Hascombe, fifth 
in descent from the great Lord Hascombe, 
it was that he maintain his position. Though 
grievously disappointed in his failure to 
capture the incomparable Lady Hortense, 
he must don his armor and ride forth again 
to find another lady, differing in kind per- 
haps, but not in degree. In his scheme of 
things wild young daughters of American 
sea captains had fio place whatever. 

Yet, even as he made this assertion, he 
found himself moving toward the compan- 
ionway and down to the deck below. 

“Will you sit out the next dance with 
me?” he heard himself murmuring to Bobby 
over her partner’s shoulder. 
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“You bet | will,” said Bobby, with a 
smile that made him forget the awfulness 
of her language. 

Ten minutes later they were leaning over 
the rail on the deserted boat-deck, the wind 
full in their faces, watching the prow of the 
steamer gently rise and fall as she sailed 
straight into the golden heart of the sun. 
Up from the horizon spread wave after wave 
of perilous color, emerald melting into azure, 
crimson dying into rose. There was just 
enough breeze to put a tiny feather on the 
windward slope of the waves, and every 
white crest caught the glory. 

“This is better than all the tangoing in 
the world!”’ cried Bobby. “Have you been 
up here all afternoon?” 

“Yes. You see, all those people below 
rather get on one’s nerves.” 

“Do 1?” she challenged him instantly. 

“Not on one’s nerves, exactly,” he said, 
thrillingly aware that her arm was touching 
his on the railing and that the dangerous 
pink light was playing over her face; “but, 
I must say, you do get on one’s — one’s 
mind!” 

She laughed gaily. ‘Well, that’s next to 
having nothing on your mind. Say, you 
wouldn’t think I had the blues, would 
your” 

“| can’t say I should.” 

“Well, I have. I’ve been so homesick all 
day that I could go round the corner and 
cry if you — if you hadn’t said | mustn’t.”’ 

“What are you homesick for?” 

“Oh, for the old ranch, and the ponies, 
and my dogs, and — and lots of things. See 
the way the wind flecks the water over 
there? Well, that’s just the way it does the 
grasstands back home.” 

“But it’s such a parched, barren sort of 
place — Wyoming.” 

“Itvis not. You ought to see it in the 
early spring, when everything is vivid green 
and the cactus is in bloom —the red- 
flowered kind that looks so pretty against 
the sides of the gray buttes. Why, you 
can gallop for miles with your horse’s hoofs 
sinking into beds of prairie roses!” 

“But it’s practically green in England all 
the year round. I’d like to show you a well 
kept English estate. Rather a pretty sight. 
Hascombe Hall’s a fairly decent example. 
Five hundred acres, I should say.” 

“Five hundred!” repeated Bobby scorn- 
fully. “Our ranch covers two hundred 
thousand acres, and it takes Pa Joe four 
days’ hard riding to get over it!” 





“Extraordinary! But if | were you | 
shouldn’t talk about it,” said Percival, to 
whom her background in Wyoming was of 
no cohsequence. He liked to think of her 
as having begun to live when she met him 
and as gracefully ceasing to exist when 
they parted. 

“All right,” said Bobby resignedly. “I'v: 
kept bottled up this long; I suppose | can 
manage the rest of the time. What’s that 
book you’ve been reading?” 

“Shelley.” 

“Is it a love story?” 

Percival winced. “It is poetry,” he said. 
“| shouldn’t mind reading you a bit, if you 
like.” 

She did like — she evidently liked tre- 
mendously. She listened as an inquisitive 
bird might listen to a strange wood note, 
with her head on one side and her bright 
eyes intent upon his face. 

When Percival’s perfectly modulated voice 
ceased, she sighed. 

“1 didn’t understand a word of it,”’ she 
said, “but I could listen to you read for- 
ever. It makes me think of the wind 
in the trees and all the lovely things that 
ever happened to me.” 

“ But don’t you like the poem 

“1 like the way your mouth looks when 
you read it. Your chin’s nice too, isn't 
itr” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Percival, with 
an unsuccessful effort at indifference. “It's 
the Hascombe chin; been in the family for 
generations.” 

“Think of having a chin as old as that! 
Perhaps that’s what makes you so solemn.” 

“Am I solemn?” 

“Awfully. Elise Weston says she believes 
you have been crossed in love.” 

The hollow chambers of Percival’s heart 
reverberated with alarming echoes. He 
shot a suspicious glance at Bobby, but her 
innocent gaze reassured him. 

“I am afraid your friend Miss Weston is 
romantic,” he said stiffly. “‘Am I keeping 
you too long from the dance?” 

“Oh, no,” said Bobby comfortably. “I've 
got the next with Andy Black. He'll never 
think to look up here. But are you quite 
sure I’m not getting on your nerves?” 

“I am quite sure you are a most awfully 
charming girl!” Percival exclaimed with 
sudden warmth. “As a matter of fact, | 
I like you tremendously.” 

“That’s nice,” said Bobby; “because, 
you see, I like you!” 
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There was no reason why her avowal 
should have been regarded as more serious 
than his own, but he took alarm instantly. 

“You won't mind my telling you a few 
things for your own good, will you?” he 
asked, taking refuge in the safe rdle of 
mentor. 

‘Not a bit,” said Bobby; “fire away.” 

She listened for five minutes to his disser- 
tation on the impropriety of young ladies 
playing poker in the smoking-room; then 
she became restive. 

“Isn't it funny,” she said, by way of 
changing the subject, “that yesterday was 
Friday, and to-morrow is going to be Satur- 
day, and to-day isn’t anything?” 

“But it zs something. It’s a day I shall 
remember.” 

Percival was drifting again, and he knew 
it; but there was that in the bewitching face 
upturned to his that demoralized him. 

“No,” said Bobby; “it’s the day that 
never was. We just picked it up out of 
the sea, and we are going to drop it back 
again. Whatever happens, to-day doesn’t 
count.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because by to-morrow, you see, to-day 
never will have been.” 

“Clever idea, that! Never thought of it. 
Suppose we celebrate by way of doing some- 
thing that we shouldn’t do if it counted.” 

Bobby clapped her hands. “What shall 
it be?” 

“Well, say, for the rest of the day I shall 
be the person you quite like best in the 
world.” 

She considered it. “All right! 1 don’t 
mind for the rest of the day. And you 
promise to forget all those girls over in Eng- 
land and pretend that | am the nicest girl 
you knowe”’ . 

“| promise,” said Percival. 

When the second gong for dinner sounded, 
the two white-clad figures were still leaning 
on the railing in the secluded angle made by 
two life-boats. The color had gone from the 
sky, but every moment the purpling waters 
were growing more vivid, more intense, more 
thrillingly alive to the mystery of the coming 
night. The Honorable Percival’s cap was 
on Bobby’s head and his coat was about 
her shoulders. As to himself, he seemed 
Strangely indifferent to the tumbled state of 
his wind-blown hair and the shocking infor- 
mality of his shirt-sleeves. It was quite evi- 
dent that, for the time being at least, he had 
thrown discretion to the winds and was sail- 





ing away from his memories at the rate of 
sixteen knots an hour. 

That night at dinner the Captain followed 
Mrs. Weston’s advice and took soundings. 
Nothing was lost upon him, from Bobby’s 
late arrival in a somewhat sophisticated 
white evening gown which she had hitherto 
scorned, to the new and becoming way in 
which her hair was arranged. It did not re- 
quire a Nelson eye to discover a suppressed 
excitement under her. high spirits, or to 
detect the side-play that was taking place 
between her and the apparently stolid 
Englishman at her right. 

Captain Boynton looked at Mrs. Weston 
and raised one eyebrow; she nodded com- 
prehendingly. Later in the evening, when 
he dropped into a steamer-chair beside her, 
he asked if she had seen Bobby. 

“Not since dinner. All the young people 
have been asking for her. Did you look in 
the writing-room?”’ 

“I’ve looked everywhere except in the 
coal-bunkers,” answered the Captain gruffly. 
“Talk to me about responsibility! I'd 
rather run a schooner up the Hooghly than 
to steer that girl of mine.” 

“You’ve wakened to your duty rather 
late, haven’t you?” asked Mrs. Weston. 
“I suppose it’s the Englishman who is 
making you anxious?” 

The Captain dropped his voice: “Did 
you see the way she looked at him at din- 
ner? By George, it was enough to melt the 
leg off an iron pot!” 

“It’s been coming for a week,” said Mrs. 
Weston wisely. “If you really oppose it, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

“Oppose it? Of course I oppose it! 
What’s to be done?” 

“The situation requires delicate handling. 
Should you like for me to help you out? 
Share the responsibility of chaperoning her, 
I mean?” 

“Permanently?” asked the Captain, 
shooting a quizzical glance at her from 
under his heavy brows. 

“You wretch!” said Mrs. Weston, flush- 
ing. ‘Just to Hong Kong, | mean.” 

That night at about ten o’clock the Cap- 
tain, who happened to be crossing the 
steerage-deck, came quite unexpectedly 
upon Percival and Bobby groping their 
way through the dark. 

“Roberta!” he called sternly, “what are 
you doing out here?” 

“Oh!” cried Bobby breathlessly, feeling 
her way around the hatch, “we've been out 
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at the prow for hours, and it was simply gor- 
geous. All inky black except the phos- 
phorus — miles and miles of it! And some 
dolphins, all covered with silver, kept rac- 
ing with us and leaping clear out of the 
water, like wriggly bits of fire. And the 
stars — why, Mr. Hascombe’s been telling 
me the most fascinating things I ever heard 
about stars. We've had a perfectly won- 
derful time, haven’t we, Mr. Hascombe?” 

“Ripping!” said the Honorable Percival. 


In the Crow’ s-Nest 


HE sea voyage of thirty days which in 
the beginning had threatened to 
stretch into eternity now seemed to be 
racing into the past with a swiftness that 
was incredible. To Percival the one de- 
sirable thing in life had come to be the 
sailing of the high seas under favoring 
winds, in a big ship, with Bobby Boynton 
on board and a conscience that had agreed 
to remain quiescent until port was reached. 
Not that Percival’s conscience succumbed 
without a struggle: he had to assure it re- 
peatedly that he would refrain from rousing 
in Bobby any hopes that might not be real- 
ized. The moment she showed the slightest 
sign of taking his attentions seriously, he 
would kindly but firmly make her under- 
stand. It would not be the first time he had 
had to do this. He recalled several instances 
with sad complacency. But a man can not 
always be sacrificing himself. A mild flirta- 
tion with a girl whom he never expected to 
see again was surely a harmless way of con- 
soling himself for the harsh treatment he had 
so recently received from another of her sex. 
The one fly in his amber these days was 
Andy Black. Only, Andy was not a fixed 
object. His activities were endless, and, 
strangely enough, they exerted a powerful 
influence on Percival, causing him to change 
his entire mode of life, from his hour of get- 
ting up’ to his hour of retiring. In order to 
get a half hour’s conversation with Bobby 
Boynton it was necessary to outwit Andy, 
and he was devoting himself assiduously to 
the task. 

What complicated the matter was that 
Andy had embraced him in his general affec- 
tion for humanity, and, in spite of persistent 
snubbing, continued to treat him as the 
friend of his bosom. Percivalecould hate 
him contemptuously when he was out of 
sight; but he found it difficult to keep up 
the dislike when the fat, boyish fellow sat on 


the sofa opposite his berth and poured out 
his innermost confidences. 

“You see,” he would say plaintively, as 
he reached for Percival’s silver shoehorn, “| 
never slide into love, like most fellows. | 
always splash right in, head first. That's 
what I did the first night | came on board, 
and | haven’t come up yet. When | do 
she'll hit me in the head. She won’t have 
me — you see if she does!” 

Of course Percival agreed with him, but 
in the meanwhile he wondered what Bobb, 
could find in him to afford her such con- 
stant amusement. 

One sparkling morning, when the white- 
caps were dancing on the blue water and 
every bit of loose canvas was spanking the 
wind for joy, Bobby announced that she 
was going again to the crow’s-nest. She had 
circled the deck some ten times between her 
two cavaliers, and the difficulty of keeping 
mental step with either in the presence of 
the other may have influenced her sudden 
decision. 

“What do you want to do that for?” 
asked Andy, whose weight made him cau- 
tious. “It’s a mean climb, and there's 
nething to see when you get up there.”’ 

“There’s everything to see,” said Bobby, 
and she looked at Percival. 

Ten days ago nothing could have induced 
him to do such an unconventional and con- 
spicuous thing. He remembered the exact 
phrase he had applied to it when told by the 
Scot of Bobby’s previous adventure. “Char- 
acteristically American,” he had remarked, 
with a disparaging shrug. 

Now, with assumed languor, he said: “| 
don’t mind going with you.” 

Two sailors were found to tie the ropes 
around their waists and stand guard below 
while they slowly and cautiously climbed 
from one swaying rung to another. 

“All right?” asked Bobby, looking down 
over her shoulder. 

“Right as rain!” called Percival, with a 
suggestion of eagerness in his voice. 

He followed her cautiously as she scram- 
bled like a squirrel from the top of the ladder 
to the crow’s-nest. Swinging through the 
clear sky a hundred feet above the water 
below, they found themselves in the sudden 
intimacy of a vast and magnificent solitude 
The sapphire sky met the sapphire sea in a 
sharply defined unbroken line around them, 
while shimmers of palpitating light rose 
from the sparkling water until they lost 
themselves in the zenith above. 
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“Oh, look, look!” cried Bobby, with an 
eager hand on Percival’s arm. 

Turning, he saw the water suddenly dis- 
turbed by hundreds of lithe bodies that 
glistened in the sunlight as they leaped 
about in a perfect riot of joy. 

“Silly old fish, the porpoise,” he said, 
“always making circles in the water like 
that.” 

But the ennui expressed in his words 
was not reflected in his face. Even silly old 
porpoises acquire an interest when one’s 
attention is called to them by a small and 
shapely hand that forgets, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, to remove itself from one’s 
arm. It was only by sharply calling to mind 
the haughty faces of his mother and sisters 
that he refrained from indiscretion. 

“You don’t mind?” he asked, drawing 
his cigar-case from his pocket. “That was 
deuced clever of you to think of coming up 
here. How did you know that Black fellow 
wouldn’t comer?” 

‘“He’s too fat to climb!’ exclaimed Bobby. 
‘He doesn’t even like to walk.” 

“Thought he was quite keen about it 
from the way he walked with us every even- 
ing. A decent chap would not intrude.” 

“That’s funny,” said Bobby, with twin- 
kling eyes. “‘That’s almost exactly what 

said about you—only he didn’t say 
intrude.” 

‘What did he say?” 

“Butt in,” said Bobby. 

The Honorable Percival suffered one of 
those acute revulsions that had become less 
frequent of late. At such times he mar- 

eled at himself for permitting such vulgar- 
ty in his presence. 

“You Americans have the most extraor- 
dinary expressions, Miss Boynton!’ he 
said. 

“How queer that sounds! 

“What?” 

“*Miss Boynton’! I thought you'd got to 
the ‘Bobby’ stage. Perhaps you’d rather 
make it ‘Roberta’?” 

“Yes, | think I should, if | may.” 

For a few moments they dropped into 
silence, he puffing away at his cigar and she 
gazing off to the horizon as if she had quite 
lorgotten his presence. 

“Were you ever in love?” she 
turning on him suddenly. 

“Why do you ask?” he said, scrutinizing 
the ash of his cigar. 

“ Because it’s so queer you never married. 
| thought young Englishmen with names 


asked, 


and estates to keep up always married 
right away.” 

“Well, | suppose they do as a rule. The 
Hascombes are rather different. Of course, 
there have been a lot of girls who were fool- 
ish enough to — er — to think * 

“To think they were in love with you? 
Go ahead! I’ll shut my eyes.” 

Instead she opened them very wide, and 
he had to unbutton his coat just for the 
sake of buttoning it up again. 

“But I don’t care about them,” she went 
on; “I want to know if you’ve ever been 
in love?”’ 

“Imagined I was once.” 

“Oh, what fun! Tell me about it from 
beginning to end!” 

“How do you know it had an end? 

“I’d gamble on it,” said Bobby confi- 
dently. “But tell me!” 

Just why Percival at this moment felt a 
sudden desire to discuss a subject that 
hitherto he had shrunk from the slightest 
reference to can only be explained by the 
fact that the confiding of an unhappy love 
affair to a sympathetic member of the oppo- 
site sex seems a usual stage of convalescence. 
It was the first chance he had had to present 
his version of the story to an unbiased lis- 
tener; and if he omitted certain details and 
laid undue stress upon others, it must not 
be held against him. 

“Of course,” he said in conclusion, 
“through a sense of honor I would have gone 
through with it. Fortunately, it was not 
necessary. Poor girl broke it off herself.” 

He spoke as of one who had committed 
suicide but for whom excuses should be made. 

“Well, | think you were perfectly splen- 
did all through,” cried Bobby. “What sort 
of girl could she have been to act like that?” 

He took several long, satisfying pulls at 
his cigar. It was astonishing how much he 
was enjoying it, and the conversation as well. 

“Oh, she’s quite good form, you know. 
Dare say she thought it was all my fault.” 

“The idea! Was she pretty?” 

“Handsome, rather.” 

“Smart?” 

“Quite a high-brow.”’ 

“Jolly?” ~ 

“Well, no; not exactly.” 

“Very proper, | suppose.”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite. Perfect 
form.”’ 

Bobby sighed. “just the opposite from 
me, all the way through. Well, I’m glad you 
wouldn’t make up. Serves her right!” 


” 


stickler for 
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“Probably best for 
Percival. ‘‘Nowit’s your turn. 
yourself?” 

“Well,” she said, with what struck him 
as the strangest irrelevance, “our scheme 
seems to be working with the Captain. 
We've got him guessing. He told me last 
night | was not to go to the prow with you 
again.” 

“Why notre” 

“He thinks you like me too much.” 

“What do you think?” 

Percival bit his lip the moment he had 
asked it; but, leaning there on the railing, 
with her dancing eyes on a level with his 
own and nothing else on the entire horizon, 
it was difficult to keep the situation in hand. 

“| think you are getting a bully tan,” she 
said, scrutinizing him closely. “Most men 
get a red nose, or else they get all speckled 
around the edges. Yours looks like a nice 
crust on an apple pie.” 

“| usually tan rather decently,” he said. 
“But you haven’t told me what you think.” 

“What about?” 

“About my liking you too much.” 

“| think the Captain exaggerated.” 

“He couldn’t exaggerate that.” 

“But how can you like me when I’m 
all wrong?”’ 

“| like you because of your possibilities. 
You've probably never met any one before 
who understood you as | do. Quite ex- 
traordinary, the way you’ve improved 
since you came on board.” 

“And you’ve got fourteen days more to 
work on me! Do you think anybody will 
recognize me when I get back to Wyoming?” 

“Now you are chaffing!” complained Per- 
cival. “You never take me seriously.” 

“Then you want me to be serious and 
believe everything you say?” 

He paused in awed contemplation of the 
direful consequences if she should, but for 
the life of him he couldn’t stop. 

“| want you to believe me,” he said ten- 
derly, ““when I say that you’ve been most 
awfully amiable, and that | wouldn’t give 
half a sovereign for any other girl’s chances 
if you were within ten miles. I want you to 
know that | consider you the prettiest girl 
I’ve ever seen, and the most “: 

Bobby tightened the rope about her waist. 

“It’s time for me to be going,” she ex- 
claimed in mock alarm. “If you say pretty 
things like that | may furnish another scalp 
to that collection you were telling me about. 
I don’t dare stay another minute!”’ 


everybody,” said 
How about 





Neither did Percival. He followed her 
down the ladder as if he were escaping 
from quicksands. 

That night the crow’s-nest was added to 
the prow on the list of places about a ship 
which the Captain felt young ladies should 
stay away from. 

“You will have to join the crowd,” sug- 
gested Bobby, when Percival complained of 
not seeing her as often as he wished. “We 
sing up on the boat-deck every night, and 
now the moon is up it’s perfectly gorgeous.’ 

But Percival’s abhorrence of crowds made 
him hold out resolutely until the day before 
they were to land in Japan. Everybody was 
making plans for the few days to be spent in 
port, and small parties-were being formed to 
leave the steamer at Yokohama and join it 
three days later at Kobe. Percival was an- 
noyed because the steamer had to stop at all 
Any interruption in the present routine 
was a nuisance. He vacillated between th« 
inconvenience of going ashore and the stu- 
pidity of remaining on board. An invita- 
tion from Mrs. Weston to join her party, and 
an insistent demand from Bobby Boynton, 
decided him. He made his preparations 
accordingly. 

But an unforeseen incident occurred, the 
night before the Saluria landed, which 
caused him suddenly to change his plans. 
He was about ready to go below for the 
night, when an overmastering desire for one 
more word with Bobby seized him. By a 
bit of Machiavellian strategy, he had out- 
witted Andy that afternoon and had her 
entirely to himself for three blissful hours. 

It was in their old haunt behind the wind- 
shelter, and he had taken the opportunity, if 
not to “shatter her to bits,”’ at least “to re- 
mold her nearer to the heart’s desire.” He 
had done it with consummate tact, and she 
had responded with adorable docility. He 
never admired himself more than in the rdle 
of cicerone to a young and trusting maid. 
By the subtlest methods, he knew how to 
convey approval or disapproval of any- 
thing, from a beaded slipper to a moral sen- 
timent. He could stir dormant ambition, 
rouse lagging courage, inspire patience, and 
all he demanded in return was unfaltering 
homage from the fair one. 

In the present instance, however, the 
entire time was not devoted to correcting 
faults of manner and speech or to acquiring 
the higher Christian virtues. It was incred- 


ble how many things they found to talk 
about, considering the fact that art, litera- 
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ROBERTA!’ said the Captain sternly, 
‘what are you doing out bere?’”’ 


ture, music, the drama, foreign travel, and 
London gossip were not among them. 
Bobby’s way of diving unexpectedly from 
the general into the personal made a téte-a- 
téte with her peculiarly exhilarating. 

The trouble was that the more one had 
the more one wanted, and going to bed now 
without a parting word seemed to Percival 
really more than he had a right to ask of 
himself. He circled the deck several times 
in indecision; then he ascended the com- 
panionway and made his way aft. 











A full moon hung high in the heavens, and 
a flood of silver poured in a dazzling stream 


across the level surface of the sea. The 
quarter-deck, the white boats amidships, 
and all the “brass-work abaft the funnels 
reflected the radiance. 

“See who’s here!”’ cried the irrepressible 
Andy from an indistinguishable group that 
huddled together under steamer-rugs against 
the big smoke-stack. 

“ May I speak to Miss Boynton for a mo- 
ment?” asked Percival icily. 
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“I’m afraid | can’t get out,”’ said Bobby. 
“Elise is sitting on my feet, and Andy and 
I’ve got on the same sweater. There’s a 
place for you here, if you will come.” 

Before he had time to contradict his 
impulse, the Honorable Percival had actually 
doubled up his long legs and crawled into the 
small space Bobby made for him beside her. 
Youth and love and moonlight at sea are 
a magic combination, and Percival soon 
decided that, even though it was deuced un- 
comfortable to be huddled up like that with 
both feet asleep, there were compensations. 

“Sing!” commanded Bobby, and he 
obediently joined in the chorus. 

As the night wore on a caressing coolness 
crept into the air, and the crowd gathered 
in acloser group. Percival could feel Bobby 
breathing near him, and could look down 
undisturbed into her upturned face as she 
sang with passionate abandon to the moon. 

It was a situation fraught with danger, 
yet he lingered. He did more. He slipped 
his hand beneath the rug and sought cau- 
tiously for hers. As their palms met and 
her small fingers closed responsively over 
his, such a thrill of satisfaction passed 
over him as he had never felt before. His 
old wounds were suddenly healed; life 
became a passionate love-song on a lan- 
guorous moon-lit sea. 

But his ecstasy ceased with the music. 
Bobby’s voice broke the spell with frightful 
distinctness: 

“If you want to hold my hand, Mr. Has- 
combe, you are welcome to it; Andy’s got 
the other one. But, if you don’t mind, we'll 
put them all together, like that, on top of the 
steamer-rug.”’ 

During the laugh that followed he man- 
aged to get to his feet and make his escape. 
He had never been so angry in his life; he 
included even himself in his devastating 
wrath. Why shouldn’t he have been in- 
sulted, laughed at, jeered? When one 
allows himself to associate with such people 
he ought to expect such behavior. 

“Canaille!”” he snarled, as he jerked to- 
gether the curtains of his berth and turned 
his face to the wall. 


Dragging Anchor 


F course, after what had happened no- 
QO thing could induce Percival to join the 
Weston party in Japan. He left a note of 
formal regret and hastened ashore on the 
first launch in the morning. His one desire 


was to avoid those detestable young Ameri- 
cans whose diabolical laughter had rung i: 
his ears all night. As Percival stepped ashor 

in this strange land he felt that he was t! 

most unhappy of mortals. 

“Can’t you call a hansom?”’ he demande: 
impatiently of Judson. 

“There haren’t none, sir.” 

“Of course, to be sure; but how are we to 
get to the hotel?” 

“Carn’t say, sir, unless we go in a coup! 
of them bloomin’ perambulators.” 

Percival took an instant dislike to a coun- 
try that forced him to ride in a ridiculous 
vehicle pulled by a small bare-legged brown 
man in a mushroom hat. All the way to the 
hotel he was unhappy in the conviction that 
he was making a spectacle of himself. 

The rooms that he had engaged in ad- 
vance were not satisfactory, and it was not 
until he had inspected all the suites that 
were unoccupied that he decided upon one 
that commanded a view of the bay. Once 
established therein, he despatched Judson 
for his mail and for any English papers that 
might be found; then he took up his position 
by a front window and watched the Bund 

The picturesque harbor full of sampans 
and junks, the gay streets full of color and 
movement, the thousand unfamiliar sights 
and sounds, held no interest for the Honor- 
able Percival. His whole attention was 
focused upon the jinrikishas that constant} 
arrived and departed at the entrance below. 

He wanted to see Bobby’s face and read 
there the signs of contrition which he felt 
sure must have followed her unfeeling con- 
duct of the night before. But he intended 
to punish her before he forgave. Such a vio- 
lence to their friendship could not go unre- 
buked. Even when he received the note of 
apology which he felt sure she would send 
up the moment she reached the hotel, he 
would delay answering it. 

His reflections were interrupted by a rap 
at the door which called him away from the 
window. It proved to be a sleek Chinaman, 
who proffered his card bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ““G. Lung Fat Ladies and Gents Tailer. 

G. Lung Fat, it seemed, had beheld Per- 
cival in the lobby and been greatly impressed 
by his bearing. It would be an honor, h 
urged, to cut, fit, and finish any number o! 
garments for such a figure before the ship 
sailed on the morrow. 

Percival was impressed. He examined th: 
samples with the air of a connoisseur. Lik: 
most Englishmen, he had a weakness fo! 
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light clothes and sun-helmets. The regalia 
suggested English supremacy in foreign 
lands. He had ordered his fourth suit and 
was earnestly considering a white dinner- 
acket, when familiar voices from the street 
below made him spring to the window. 

It was Bobby Boynton and Andy Black, 
who were evidently setting forth alone in 
jinrikishas, Mrs. Weston and the other 

oung people remaining to inspect the fasci- 
nating array of curios that were displayed 
on the pavement. If any sorrow for past mis- 
deeds dwelt in Bobby’s bosom, there was cer- 
tainly no trace of it as she called back gaily: 

“We are off for a lark; you needn’t look 
for us until you see us!” 

Percival dismissed the Chinaman _per- 
emptorily, and paced his room in indigna- 
tion. It was incredible that a girl who had 
basked in the sun of his approval could find 
even temporary pleasure in the feeble rush- 
light of Andy Black’s society. Not that it 
made the slightest difference to him where 
she went, or with whom. If her father saw 
fit to permit her to go forth in a strange city 
with a strange man, unchaperoned, of course 
it was not for him to interfere. But that she 


should, at the first opportunity, have disre- 
garded his counsels, to which she had lis- 
tened with such flattering attention, angered 


him beyond measure. He bitterly assured 
himself that all women were alike — an 
assertion that seems to bring universal relief 
to the masculine mind. 

His ill humor was not decreased when 
Judson returned, after a long delay, and 
reported that the mail had been sent to the 
steamer. Not content with being the bearer 
of this unpleasant news, Judson committed 
the indiscretion of waxing eloquent over the 
charms of Japan. Percival considered it 
impertinent in an inferior to express enthu- 
siasm for anything that was under the ban 
of his disapproval. Before the discussion 
ended it became his painful duty to remind 
Judson of the fact that he was an ass. 

At tiffin time, when he descended to the 
dining-room, owing to the recent arrival of 
two steamers all the tables were engaged. 
here was one in the corridor, he was told, 
if he did not mind another gentleman. He 
did mind — he much preferred a table alone; 
but he alsc wanted his luncheon. He fol- 
lowed the unctuous head waiter the length 
of the big dining-room, winding in and out 
among the small tables, only to emerge 
finally into the corridor and find himself 
face to face with Captain Boynton. 


“Hello! Can’t lose you!’ was the Cap- 
tain’s greeting. “‘How does it happen you 
aren’t off with the crowd doing the sights?” 

“Sights bore me,” said Percival, unfold- 
ing his napkin with an air of lassitude. 

“Crowds too, eh? Two-ing more in your 
line?”’ 

The remark was treated with contemptu- 
ous silence as Percival devoted himself to 
the menu. 

“Seen that girl of mine since she came 
ashore?”’ continued the Captain. 

“Miss Boynton?” asked Percival, as if 
uncertain as to the identity of the person 
inquired for. “Oh, yes; I believe | did see’ 
her early this morning. She went out with 
Mr. Black.” 

“Good! He'll show her a thing or two.’ 

“Rather extraordinary,” Percival could 
not help commenting, “the way young 
American girls go about alone like that.” 

“Alone? What’s the matter with Andy?” 

“But I mean unchaperoned. Dare say 
young Black is very good in his way, but he 
can’t be called discreet.” 

“How do you meanr”’ 

“Taking your daughter into that nasty 
mess of Chinamen in the steerage, for in- 
stance, to watch them play fan-tan.” 

“What of that? She only lost a couple 
of quarters and had a dollar’s worth of fun. 
Can’t see it was any worse than keeping her 
out at the prow until midnight or taking 
her up to the crow’s-nest.” 

The Captain pushed back his chair and 
smiled with maddening significance. 

“See here, my young friend, you needn’t 
worry about Bobby. She’s been taking care 
of herself for twenty years. You'd better 
look after yourself!” 

The Honorable Percival did not answer. 
He got his eye-glass right and looked straight 
ahead of him. But the Captain was not 
through. He leaned across the table and 
shook a warning finger. 

“Beware of J. Lucy,” he said; then he 
took a smiling departure. 

Through the rest of the meal and well into 
the afternoon Percival puzzled his brain 
over that cryptic warning. When its mean- 
ing dawned tpon him, he flung “Guillim’s 
Display of Heraldry” clear across the room 
and used language not becoming an English 
gentleman. 

The afternoon dragged miserably, and the 
prospect of waiting around the hotel until 
the steamer sailed at noon the next day ap- 
palled him. The obvious thing, of course, 
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was to go out and see the city; but he had 
declared to Judson that there was nothing 
worth seeing, and one must be consistent 
before one’s servants. Even the morrow 
offered no abatement of his misery. Most of 
the people he knew were going from Yoko- 
hama to Kobe by rail, and he pictured him- 
self the only guest at the Captain’s table for 
three mortal days. 

At three o’clock he went down to the ter- 
race and took his seat at a small table that 
commanded a view of the hotel entrance. 
To one with a free mind the scene was highly 
diverting, with jinrikishas and occasional 
victorias thronging the Bund, and gay par- 
ties constantly arriving and departing. 
But to Percival it was, at best, a purga- 
tory where he seemed to be doomed to wait 
through eternity. Not that he meant to 
speak to Bobby Boynton when she arrived, 
or make the slightest sign of forgiveness. 
That she should have allowed Andy Black 
to keep her out from eleven in the morning 
until after three in the afternoon was even 
more shocking than her behavior to him the 
night before. He was resolved to show her, 
by every means in his power, that to evena 
disinterested acquaintance like himself her 
conduct was wholly unpardonable. Mean- 
while, that emotion to which the Captain 
had so grossly alluded took entire and ab- 
sorbing possession of him. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Mrs. 
Weston joined him on the terrace? 

“Have you seen anything of that naughtv 
Bobby Boynton?” she asked. “I am quite 
distracted about her! Our train for Kyoto 
leaves in half an hour. You don’t suppose 
anything has happened to her, do you?”’ 

“I can’t say,” said Percival, with a shrug 
that suggested the direst possibilities. 

“We simply must go on to Kyoto to- 
night,”’ continued Mrs. Weston nervously. 
“My cousin would never forgive me if | dis- 
appointed him. You see, he’s lived in 
Kyoto for years, and he’s promised to take 
us out to an old Buddhist temple on a won- 
derful sacred mountain that | can’t pro- 
We've been looking forward to it 


nounce. 
for weeks.” 
Percival stood back of his chair and 


watched his tea getting cold. The sugges- 
tion of something having happened to Bobby 
had changed his anger to sharp solicitude. 

“| wonder,” said Mrs. Weston, “if you 
would mind taking a jinrikisha and going 
down to Benten Dori to see if they are there?” 


“Well, I don’t know that I care to go my- 
self,”’ said Percival, “but I’ll send my man.” 

Judson having been despatched, Percival 
with difficulty refrained from following him. 
Mrs. Weston’s solicitude, as she hovered 
between the telephone-booth and the desk, 
was infectious, and he found himself pacing 
from entrance to entrance, imagining the 
most calamitous causes for the delay. 

It was not until a joyful exclamation from 
Elise Weston announced the approach of 
the truants that he drew a deep breath of 
relief and retired to the reading-room. He 
was more than ever resolved not to see 
Bobby: to her former transgressions was 
added the new offense of having made him 
acutely anxious about her. 

He took up an old copy of the Graphic and 
resolutely read of events that had taken 
place before he left England. In vain 
were his efforts; every sound from the 
lobby or the street claimed his instant 
attention. At last, when an unmistakable 
commotion without gave evidence that the 
Weston party was leaving, he got up, in 
spite of himself, and went to the window. 

They were all there— Mrs. Weston, 
Elise, the Scot, Andy, and Bobby, all climb- 
ing into their jinrikishas in the greatest pos- 
sible haste and _in the highest possible spirits. 
One after another, the jinrikishas trundled 
away, until only. Bobby’s was left while her 
runner adjusted his sandal. Percival saw her 
turn and scan the terrace and the windows 
of the hotel. Then suddenly she caught sight 
of him, and her face broke into a radiant 
smile as she nodded and waved her hand. 

A moment later and his eyes were strain- 
ing after a figure that was fast disappearing 
up the Bund. It was a small, alert figure, 
disturbingly young and sweet and buoyant. 
The flying jinrikisha, the hair blowing across 
her cheek, the scarf that fluttered in the 
breeze, all suggested flight; and flight, to 
the masculine mind, is but another term for 
pursuit. He flung down his paper and 
strode out to the lobby. 

“When is the next train for Kyotor”’ he 
demanded. 

“At ten to-night, sir.” 

“Make out my bill and get my luggage 
down; I’m leaving on that train.” 

“But, sir, you have made no reservation. 
You may have to sit up all night.” 

“Have you any objections?” asked the 
Honorable Percival in his most insolent 
manner. 





(TO BE CONTINUED] 
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“Yes Ma’am, we have 
plenty of the Tomato Soup.” 
That means good management—practical management. 
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The Victrola is the ideal entertainer 


The Victrola not only delights the entire household, but 


makes it so easy to entertain. 

An evening of grand opera or a varied program of musical 
entertainment—the Victrola presents it by an array of famous 
artists whose superb renditions every one will enjoy. 

And it’s likely you'll want to dance. The Victrola is at 
once transformed into a dance orchestra to play all the latest 


dance music—with a tone and rhythm that are perfection. 
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Every evening, every day, of the summer, can be a time of 


infinite pleasure with a Victrola in your 
home. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate 


* various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 t6 
$200. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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[Continued from page 68} 


He heard the door close—the door on 
which those love-notes had been pinned. 

He tried to think. Their lives had al- 
ways been separate; they had flowed side 
by side for a little, but never together. 
Was it his fault? He looked back. Yes; he 
might have spared her more of his leisure. 
And yet— He was an artist —his work 
was bigger than any woman in the world. 
It was her business to have made herself 
as big as his work. She hadn’t done that. 
She hadn't tried to do it—hadn’t been 
proud of him. It was because he was so 
long in winning success. _He knew that 
the accusation was unjust; but, good God, 
how proud he'd been of her! 

From habit, he sat himself down at his 
desk. She'd said that his ideas were more 
important than people; he'd prove it. 

But he couldn’t. Always he could see 
her slender figure, like a tall spring flower; 
and her drooping face, so wistful in expres- 
sion; and her gray eyes; and her hair, like 
smoke against the whiteness of her fore- 
head; and her eager, clinging hands. She 
was a little child pleading for something 
that he had not given her. And now — 
now she was going to seek it for herself. 


E tore in shreds the pages he had 
written. He must get out. In the 
hall he listened. She didn’t come to him. 
As he passed into the empty street, the 
keen spring air quieted him like a cool 
hand pressed against his forehead. How 
intensely still it was! London lay all about 
him, a silent camp of five million sleepers, 
careless of the stars, forgetful of the past 
and of destiny. Did anything matter? Yes, 
one thing — work that lives on when the 
brain’s a pinch of dust in a brittle shell. If 
these sleepers died to-night, London would 
still stand. The thought of her came back. 
With it came a flash of insight: she was 
leaving him for that — to build something 
that satisfied because it was worthy. 

He found himself on Chelsea Bridge. 
The tide was going out. He had come there 
mechanically, without conscious choice of 
direction. Standing beneath a lamp, gazing 
down at the sullen flowing of the river, his 
attention was caught and held. Gleaming 
palely for an instant in the zone of light, 


. a face with closed eyes and silenced mouth 


had drifted to the surface on its journey to 
the sea, where all things are impersonal. It 
was like his dead love going out with the 


tide. But on the Embankment life lifted 
up its head and taunted him —a red-coat 
on a bench, with his arm about a girl. 

Dawn was trembling in the tree-tops 
when he climbed the four flights to Ali's 
Well. He inserted his key stealthily, as if 
he had no right to enter. Closing the 
door, he listened. Nothing stirred. 


N those final days they made a brave 

pretense at being unemotional and good 
comrades. So they came to their last meal 
together. She would not let him see her 
away — to say good-by in the house would 
seem more temporary. Would she write? 
Of course she would; it was the fourth 
time he’d asked her. She told him where 
he’d find everything —she’d repaired all 
his socks and linen. He must be careful 
of himself and not sit up too late. 

It was a blowy world outside. The sun 
was streaming down. All the windows in 
the flat were thrown wide. She had 
placed daffodils in vases about the room 
to make it cheerful for him — it was her 
last kindness. 

“So you’re going?” 

She nodded, with an attempt at bright- 
ness. She fumbled with the buttoning of 
her gloves so as not to look at him. 

“Let me do that.” 

He took the small wrist in his hands. 

“So you're going?” he asked again. 
“Well, here’s luck, and don’t forget to 
come back.” 

She lifted her mouth to his. 

“Dear old boy, | won’t forget.” 

When he’d watched her vanish down the 
stone stairway, he ran back into the flat 
and leaned out of the window to get one 
last glimpse of her. Would she never 
appear? Ah—ah! The trim little figure, 
so self-reliant and so defenseless, tripped 
across the pavement to the waiting cab. 
Only when it was moving did she lift her 
eyes to All’s Well and wave her hand. 


| SHE theater was packed. It was the 

usual New York first-night audi- 

ence — a trifle too aware of its own 
importance and a little anxious to be dis- 
appointed. Actors and actresses in the 
boxes somewhat over-emphasized the favor 
of their presence by pretending that off the 
stage they preferred to be mistaken for 
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private persons. Critics in the orchestra 
were confiding to one another, and to 


whomever cared to hear and be impressed, 
all their inside knowledge of the evening’s 
performance: 

“By a newcomer. Had a dozen, more or 
less, turned down, so they say, before this 
one was accepted. Doesn’t write under 
his own name — forget what he’s called 
for the moment. They’ve gone clean crazy 
about him in London. Queer title he 
gave his play, ‘The Gulf Stream.’ Sounds 
like ‘Mid-Channel’—a copy, no doubt. 
Dare say it’s only Pinero’s morbidity 
shaken up with Shaw’s blasphemy in the 
marriage-hat.”” 

No doubt, thought Curly; it was no 
more than that —only one life’s bitterness 
churned up to provide an entertainment. 
And then, he asked himself again, -what 
right had he to publish a sorrow he had 
shared with a woman? 

But this was an older and more cynical 
Curly than the broad-shouldered boy who, 
five years before, had leaned out of All's 
Well to watch April drive away. 

He tossed his head —a sorrow he had 
shared with a woman! But was the sorrow 
shared? Her letters had grown fewer and 
less intimate as she had succeeded, until 
now — Perhaps it was his fault. He had 
had nothing to write about but his failure, 
always his failure—nothing until, with 
the unscrupulous writer’s knack, he had 
set down the truth about her and himself. 
“Curly, to get copy you’d botanize on your 
mother’s grave’’— it was his conscience that 
spoke, but it seemed as if she had said it. 

Because of his nom de plume, she might 
never know that he’d at last won fame. 
And he hadn’t—no achieved ambition 
was complete that he could not give to her 
as a present. His good fortune was bitter 
as ashes on his palate— doubly bitter 
when he pictured how she’d scorn him 
were she to hear that he’d coined luck out 
of something that was hers also, and sacred. 





IVE years! She’d probably forgotten 

him by now. Five years are a long 
while for a pretty woman to remember, 
especially when an ocean separates. 

He gazed round the theater. He was 
disillusioned and scarcely thirty. So this 
was fame! This was the prize for which he 
had lost her. These people of another tradi- 
tion and environment had come together 
to watch the creatures of his brain talk 


their souls out. With what a thrill, before 
fame had come to him, he had imagined just 
that! April would sit beside him, holding 
his hand. They would be like excited chil- 
dren at their first pantomime. She would 
have on her first grand dress, the first he 
could afford her—one from Paris. He 
had always longed to dress her well. She 
should—- He clenched his hands. And 
this was fame, and she was: absent! 

The lights were lowered; the curtain rose 
slowly. Five years of disillusion and lone- 
liness drifted out of his consciousness. It 
was the kindlier past that lay behind al! 
that, with its sweet and yearning poignanc\ 
that he witnessed. He saw himself and 
her in charitable perspective, with that 
rare, unjudging compassion for frailty which 
comes in exalted moments. He saw himsel! 
and April in those tremulous young days 
at All's Well. How truly he’d caught the 
atmosphere! — the wistful, shy passion, the 
fluttering sense of a love too big to be 
expressed. 





T was a spring night — he always thought 

of spring when he thought of her 
The windows were open. Outside was the 
first faint twittering of birds. Dawn looked 
in and saw a sleeping girl, like a white 
narcissus with its petals drawn together 
In her lap was a manuscript; some of the 
pages had slipped to the floor 

A key sounded in the latch — footsteps 
in the passage. A man peered in, and, 
seeing her, tiptoed to her side and kissed 
her. She did not rouse. He gazed round; 
saw a note pinned to the door-panel — a 
note containing love-words; unpinned and 
read it. 

Stealthily he seated himself at a desk, 
glancing across his shoulder as if fearful 
lest she should wake and prevent him. He 
began to write. She sighed and muttered 
his name. He looked up furtively, torn 
between his two affections. She opened 
her eyes; he went to her. 

No, he hadn’t spared himself. With crue! 
self-analysis he had pictured all his com- 
pulsory neglect of her. That was the pity 
of it—his neglect was compulsory. Even 
now he couldn’t see how he could have acted 
otherwise. To a woman a man gives onl\ 
part of himself — the world claims the 
rest; to a man a woman gives her soul and 
her body — everything that is hers. But 


those two shadows on the stage — each 
kept too much back. 


He, because he was 
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born to write, stole time — time that should | 


have been hers. And she —she too had 
her double affection, one of which out of 
love for him she at first suppressed. But 
he took her sacrifice too much for granted; 
he expected too masterfully that she should 


come into the gulf stream of his life, leav- | 


ing her own currents untraveled, finding 
him sufficient compensation. The story of 
two ambitious persons, too young to know 
love’s values—that was what he saw 
plaved out behind the footlights: the story 
of April and himself —and the distance 
between them forever widening. 

The first act ended suddenly. The cur- 
tain fell. The buzz of conversation recom- 
menced. The theater was flooded with a 
wounding glare. His eyes were wet. 
Funny to be crying at his own invention! 
Men brushed past him, hurrying out to 
smoke a cigarette. Those who were with 
ladies fidgeted in their seats, discussing the 
merits and demerits of the play. 

He heard little of what was said. Cud- 
dling down into himself, he shut out the 
present and looked back. How differently 
he might have lived those days in the little 
flat of All’s Well! What small surprises of 
affection he might have planned and prac- 
tised! What trifles it would have taken to 
have made a loving woman happy! Had 
she ever guessed how much he loved her? 
Oh, to have the past given back, with 
the future’s safe-guarding knowledge! And 
this was fame, and she was absent! 


BELL rang. The crowd returned. The 
lights were just about to go out, when 
he raised his eyes. He had the disquieting 
sensation that some one was staring at 
him. In the second tier of boxes to the 
right, he caught a woman’s profile. Just 
as he saw her she drew back, a shadow 
against the background. 
His eyes probed the darkness with painful 
inquiry. Was he self-deceived by his desire? 
He took in nothing of what was happen- 
ng on the stage. Watching the box to 
the right, he felt instinctively that at 
times his gaze was returned. When the 
ghts flickered up for the second interval, 
e rose in his seat. She was not there. 
[he strain of expectancy had set every 
ierve tingling. He must walk, rub shoul- 
ers with the crowd; merge his identity. 
He wanted to escape from himself. In 
the foyer men stood in groups, talking. 
He listened. It seemed to him that they 
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were discussing him and her—not the 
fictitious characters he had created. What 
right had they —? He passed out. 

Broadway streamed by him, pursuing, 
flashing, incandescent, cruel in its mon- 
strous speed and height. Happiness — that 
was what he wanted; and it was not to 
be found. He looked back at the theater, 
with its blazing electric sign declaring 
broadcast the vulgarity of his confession. 
In there was the ghost of happiness — the 
little flat of All’s Well. Strange! His 
writer’s genius, which had destroyed the 
reality, had preserved the ghost of his hap- 
piness and sent it wandering across the 
world. His pain called for self-torture; he 
was drawn back to look at it. 

The third act was in progress. It filled 
him with self-contempt. Pocz fool that he 
had been! He had pawned love to buy 
notoriety. All she had wanted was a little 
tenderness. He longed to shout to that 
intellectual miser behind the footlights to 
dash the pen from his hand and throw 
his arms about her before she should go 
from him. Impotent as fate to delay 
events, he watched himself. 

He had not returned to his seat, but 
stood at the back of the theater, ready to 
escape, morbidly afraid of being recog- 
nized. His eyes wandered to the box on 
the right. She was there. 


URELY there was no mistake. Even if 

he had not seen her face, he would have 
known her hands anywhere—hands so 
small and clinging and childish. But he 
saw it, bent far out aboye the rail, gazing 
down at his vacant place. She was weep- 
ing — he knew it. He waited for the end 
— waited ravenously, that he might see 
her plainly. But, as the clapping began 
and the curtain fell, shame drove him out. 
The clapping was like blows rained upon 
him. , Beyond recall, his own proclaimed 
opinion of himself was driving her out of 
the gulf stream of his life. And this was 
fame — without her! 

His instinct was to hide; but his cour- 
tesy led him round to the stage-door. He 
told himself that he went to congratulate 
others; but he sneered at the way he 
cloaked truth with falsehood, 

Cloaked truth with a lie! That’s what 
he found them all doing there — congrat- 





ulating one another in order that they 
themselves might be congratulated. As a 
man of the world Curly masked his face and 


smiled. The star thanked him for her 
splendid lines; then he thanked her for the 
way they had been spoken. Insincerity' 
He felt old and tired. 

The last of the company were departing 
girls with their lovers or admirers, and 
others who refused to be their age. The 
rustle of women’s garments, the fragrance 
of flowers warmed against the breast, stung 
his senses, waking memories. Wouldn’t he 
join their supper-party? No; he couldn’t. 
Sorry. A previous engagement. 


E sat down, bending forward, pressing 
his forehead. Folly — everything was 

folly. Why take oneself seriously? Why 
make so much noise about love and living, 
when they always ended in death? 

Stage-hands were dismantling the illu- 
sion, revealing it as faked and tawdry — 
mere painted canvas, with windows that 
looked out on boards instead of on tree- 
tops where spring was bubbling and birds 
were building nests. He watched them 
gloomily. Yes, the reality had had to die 
before he could appreciate its beauty. Only 
when it was too late— 

A man touched his arm. 

“What is it?” 

“A lady.” 

“Tell her I can’t —— 

“But she said ——” 

“Then tell her to-morrow at my hotel.” 

“To-morrow won’t do, Curly.” 

That voice! It shook him. It was like 

a flute played faintly, luring him. How 
Mes he had heard it in memory, and 
followed. How often he had tried to recol- 
lect it, and had feared that he would never 
again recall it. He attempted to rise. He 
was cold and dizzy — sick with too much 
longing. He turned and opened his eyes. 

At first he saw nothing but the drop-scenes 
hanging like huge bats above him. Lights 
were being quenched. Stage-hands, slipping 
into their coats, paused to stare curiously 
before they hurried away. Then he saw her 
—a woman, swaying tall and straight like 
a white ngrcissus in the shadows. 

“To-morrow won’t do, Curly,” she said. 
“With us it was always going to be to- 
morrow. It never came. I want to-day.” 

Her voice broke. She knelt beside him, 
so closely that her hair brushed his face. 
He tried to answer her. He couldn’t — his 
throat was full of tears. He was dazed. 
Always, in the great moments of his life, he 
had been silent — had found nothing to say. 
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He was watching her hands with that 


concentrated attention for details that be- 
travs mervousness. They fascinated him. 
He had once told her that for them alone | 


he would have married her. Somewhere 
at the back of his mind he was wondering 
whether he would ever hold them again. 


She mistook his silence. Shrinking back | 


from him, she covered her face. “Oh, I’ve 
been foolish — foolish! I never guessed 
until to-night. Why didn’t I know? Why 
didn’t | know? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

He touched her on the shoulder awk- 


wardly, with that old sweet shame of | 


showing tenderness. . 

“Tell you?” he whispered hoarsely. 
“What was it I didn’t tell you?” 

She seized his hand, pressing it to her lips. 

“How you loved me.. You told me 
and everyone to-night. Because you were 
silent, I’ve wasted a whole five years of 
life.” 

“Wasted! But — but you’ve done what 
ou set out to do.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not what | set out to do. I set out to 
win fame, and I’ve found that it’s nothing 

I’ve lost you.” 

She raised her eyes to his pleadingly, 
anxious for denial. 


E didn’t speak for a moment. In- 

stead, he took her hand in his own, 
spreading out the fingers wonderingly, just 
as he used to do. He spoke huskily: 

“Why — why did I lose you? I mean, 
why didn’t we write?” 

“Pride,” she said. “‘Because we were 
both ashamed. Success was so long in 
coming; until it came to both of us, 
neither of us could be the other’s equal 
and begin afresh.” 

“And now?” 

She drew his head down to her bosom. 
“| don’t have to be your equal any longer,” 
she whispered, “not in that way. I don’t 
want to succeed in anything except — 
only in making you love me. I’m going 
to leave the stage — we'll have children. 
You were right, darling — a woman has to 
come into the gulf stream of her man’s 
life, or else — or else remain outside.” 

He slipped his arm about her and caught 
her to him, kissing her on the mouth. 


“ , ~ + 9 | 
And we've lost five years of this,”” she 


whispered. 
“And of this!” 
Agaia he bent over her. 
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|\Continued from page 76] 


“My government —” Jenkins began. 

“Your government,” the Maltese said 
angrily, “is five thousand miles away!” 

Jenkins had no reply. For the first time 
in twenty years he realized that his equip- 
ment was insufficient for life’s surprises. 

“Then what?” he asked. “‘ Money 

The Maltese’s eyes lighted. 

“You could never get back to Gabés on 
this track alive. We will leave here at once 
on foot. We can reach the phosphate camp 
by daybreak. Something may occur to me. 
If not, you can surrender to the French 





‘and accept your punishment.” 


HEY walked for hours through the 

sands, and at daybreak came to the out- 
skirts of the camp. The Maltese directed 
Jenkins to remain where. he was while he 
went forward. 

“| have thought of a possible plan,” he 
explained. 

Left alone, Jenkins stared across an infernal 
landscape in a barren, treeless frame — a 
hell of furnaces that belched a black sky, of 
drying-sheds that gave forth a stenching, 
suffocating atmosphere, of carrier belts 
that screamed — screamed — screamed at 
the dawn. 

It was to study and report on all this 
that Jenkins had broken his pleasure trip. 
Yet he gazed at it almost unseeingly. Its 
superbly economical deformities were power- 
less to drive the symmetry of a lithe figure 
from his eyes. Its discords could not drown 
the memory of a low, caressing voice. Its 
stench did not remove from his nostrils the 
singular, seductive perfume of the Bedouin 
girl. It was as if the desert had embodied 
its spirit in her and had sent her to Jenkins 
to mock his self-sufficiency. And there in 
the desert, with the spirit of the desert at 
his side, he had killed! 

Life and his share in it assumed a dream- 
like quality. He opened his coat and gazed 
at the label in the inside pocket. It bore 
his name, a date, and the address of a 
Chicago tailor. He arose and stretched 
his arms as if he were waking from a 
dream. 

The Maltese returned, bearing an armful 
of filthy Arab clothing, provisions, and a 
water-skin. Jenkins’ only chance, he said, 
was to disguise himself and take the route 
to the south. Then he might swing back by 
another track to Gabés. The other ports 
were too distant — he would not be able to 


find the way alone; and for the Maltese to 
accompany him would mean discovery. 

“As it is, | shall have to lie. I will tell 
them you have fled into the desert, but to 
the north.” 

Jenkins took out his pocket map and 
pointed to a thin line that led from the 
south to Gabés. 

“I can follow that by this map, and | 
could walk it in three days, or four at the 
most. It is by far the shortest.” 

The Maltese shook his head; his voice 
fell to a whisper: 

“No. Choose a longer route. That one 
crosses the great chott.” 

“Well?” 

The Maltese stared at him. 

“You don’t know,” he said. “The chotts 
are great, dry salt lakes. The salt remains, 
but the water has gone from them since the 
memory of man. Once, they say— They 
are corrupt; they are full of dead things.” 

“Yet they are crossed. This track ——” 

“Only by large caravans and rapidly. 
There are quicksands, and you see— One 
does not cross alone. One would die or go 
mad.” 

“People don’t miss boats for fancies,”’ 
Jenkins answered. 

He had made up his mind to accept 
his chance. He removed his clothes and 
put on the Arab rags. Then he covered 
them with the stained burnous and drew 
the hood over his head. 

“Hide from every one,” the Maltese said. 
“If you can not avoid an encounter, point to 
your lips and shake your head. Dumbness 
is not much more uncommon than blindness 
in the desert, and covered faces are usual.”’ 

Jenkins paid the Maltese’s exactions with- 
out complaint and started southward alone. 


HE sun went higher. Beneath the 

brazen bell of day the sands became a 
furnace. He coveted the horse he had 
ridden yesterday. At last he surrendered, 
sought what shade he could behind a hillock, 
and slept. 

Late in the afternoon he resumed his 
march along the almost imperceptible track. 
Toward dusk he saw an Arab in the distance. 
The man was alone, riding one donkey and 
leading another. Jenkins glanced slyly 
around. Then he slipped from the route 
and lay in a sheltering depression, studying 
the Arab closely as he approached. He 
decided that he dared risk his plan. If his 
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| systematically, 


| dead ashes of Rome, 


offer should end in an attack he believed he 
could handle the native. 

He stepped out and accosted the Arab, 
pointing to his lips and indicating what he 
wanted by signs. Then he took some gold 
from his pocket. 

Ten minutes later Jenkins rode away on 
the donkey, carrying a share of the Arab’s 
provisions and a refilled water-skin. 


LL night he rode, shivering under a pall 

of velvet sprinkled with stars. When 

the sun was high he rested again. That 

evening, his map had shown him, he should 

reach an oasis beyond which lay the great 

chott whose crossing would be much the 

longest part of his remaining journey to 
Gabés. 

He was off as soon as the heat began to 
lessen. In the dusk he drew near to a 
line of palm trees. The place might be in- 
habited; yet he must fill his water-skin 
before venturing on the salt chott. 

Entering warily among the trees he heard, 
the sound of running water. He dis- 
mounted, tied his donkey to a palm tree, 
and went in the direction of the sound. 

It was elusive, leading him through groves 
until he paused suddenly at the sight of 
mud houses and the low dome of a mosque. 
But the water was straight ahead. He 
crawled to the edge of the stream on his 
hands and knees. Leaning his elbow on 
what appeared to be a boulder covered with 
moss, he drank from the stream and refilled 
the water-skin. 

As he arose he glanced curiously at the 
supposed boulder. Of course there were no 
boulders in this land. Then this 

He examined it. It was heavy masonry — 
a bit of the foundation of a destroyed 
building. Yet he knew the desert Arabs 
were not masons. He stared at the time- 
worn flat bricks which had adhered to each 
other with a triumphant persistence. Some- 
thing stirred with a sense of shock in Jen- 
kins’ memory. Where had he seen this type 
of work before? 

Imagination, which he had strangled so 
arose through this vague, 
unaccountable medium of the desert dusk 
He knew now where he had seen and 
studied that workmanship — among the 
when his youth had 





been warm and living. 

He squatted behind the masonry, out of 
sight of the houses. He would wait ther 
until the darkness should cover his return 
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to the donkey. He ran his fingers across 
the uneven surface, dreaming. Of course 
he should have known —he had known 
once. It all came back to him. The 
Romans had overrun this land and had 
made it flower. It had been the granary of 
their vast empire. In those days the chotts 
had probably been alive. Fertile shores had 
stretched from their blue waters, and there 
had been clouds in the sky. Doubtless the 
Romans had raised such masonry as this on 
the islands, and had ferried gaily from one 
to another. He recalled having read that 
they were the mythical lakes of the Tritons. 
Had it not been for the unfamiliar native 
name his memory might have stirred before. 
What had the Maltese said? They were 
corrupt and full of dead things. To-night he 
must set foot in the midst of their corruption 
and death. 

He drew his burnouse tight, shrinking 
back against the ruined foundation. The 
dusk was very thick. 


LL at once he heard the clinking of 
bridles and the shuffling of sandaled 
feet. A small caravan had entered the 
square by the mosque. Blacker than the 
closing night, the black palanquin loomed 
above the line. 

Jenkins breathed hard as he stealthily 
shifted his position. He half arose and 
stared at the black palanquin. 

The camels knelt while the escort entered 
a mud house beyond the square —all 
save one, who remained at the door to 
watch. 

The moon slipped above the horizon line 
of sand, flinging the trees in long shadows 
across the square by the mosque. An oil 
lamp was lighted within the house. Its rays 
streamed into the square, falling on droop- 


‘ing palm fronds and touching the yellow- 


laden branches of an orange tree. Suddenly 
from behind the door came the thumping 
of a desert drum, the soft, liquid note of 
a desert flute, and the whining voice of a 
female singer. 

Jenkins brushed his hand across his eyes. 
He no longer tried to analyze. The stand- 
ards of twenty years were forgotten. On 
his hands and knees he crept toward the 
black palanquin with which he had entered 
this land where heat and cold, beauty and 
desolation, one on the heels of the other, are 
Mohammed’s chief and silent disciples. 

When he came opposite the house the 
camel hid him from the sentry in the 


doorway. He entered the square, crawling 
forward until he reached the palanquin 
He shook its curtains and drew them aside, 
whispering in French. 

A hand came out to him, and he grasped 
it— lowered his lips to it. But the hand 
drew him forward until his head was withi: 
the black curtains, and his eyes sought ir 
the faint moonlight the eyes of the desert 
girl through whom he had killed. H. 
reached for her other hand. 

“They didn’t take you back,” he whis- 
pered. 

“No. They started forward again whe: 
they had told the French — when they had 
sent the news through the oases.” 

He felt her shudder. 

“It is well you dress like this. But wh) 
have you come to me here? They will lea\ 
their coffee and will find you.” 

“Why?” he repeated. “I don’t know. 
Yes, | do know. Come; I will take you 
back to Gabés.” 

“But from here — how?” 

“Across the chott to-night and to-morrow. 
The next day, Gabés and the sea!”’ 

She drew back. 

“The chott! It is better to go a thousand 
miles than to cross the chott alone. One 
sees there— Hush! there are shadows in 
the doorway. 

“In here!” she whispered, breathing 
quickly. “Until | can send them awa\ 
There is room. If they find you, they wil! 
stab you, in this place where there are no 
French. They will cast your body beneath 
the mosque.” 

So Jenkins climbed into the palanquin. 

She called from between the curtains, 
directing them to bring her a cup of coffee, 
and bidding them return to the house and 
sing again while she drank it. But they did 
not all go into the house — she saw that 
through the curtains. 

“There are three by the doorway,” she 
told him. “I can’t save you.” 








UDDENLY, in the dark, he felt the lips 
of the desert girl on his. “It is | who 
have killed you!” she said. 

The desert music throbbed behind the 
door. He touched the bracelet on her arm. 

“1 shall not die here,” he said; “but you 
can not come with me now.” 

She unfastened the bracelet and gave it | 
him, and he thrust it into his burnous. H: 
slipped from the palanquin, clinging to he: 
hand. Then he drew the hood over his fac« 
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| squatted on the ground; and, inch by inc! 


moved toward the wall of the mosqu 
He was very close to it when one of 1 
men who watched started forward, paus: 
and after a moment hurried across 
square, saying something in Arabic. 

Jenkins, forcing a thin, nasal whine fr. 
his throat, stretched out his hand as he h. 
seen a cripple in Gabés do. The Arab sp 
and tossed a copper to the sand. Jenkins 
reached forward, snatched it up, and placed 
it in his sleeve, whining again. 

The Arab turned away, and Jenkins con- 
tinued to edge toward the wall. When he 
reached its shadow he went faster. At last 
he came to the rear of the mosque. He stood 
upright then, hurried to the Roman _ ruin, 
picked up the water-skin, mounted his don- 
key, and rode out of the oasis. 

From afar he saw the chott gleaming in 
the moonlight. He rode along its edge unti! 


| he found a sort of track, which he followed, 


though it turned on itself interminably, for 
he remembered that the Maltese had said 
there were quicksands. “Yet the rotten floor 


_ of the chott looked hard and dry. 


ITTLE by little, the chott drove th 

memory of the desert girl from his 
mind, It was not like the sand desert. It 
carried to the heart the depressing terror 0! 
something that has once been lovely to lo 
upon but is now haggard and corrupt 
There was an odor in the air, too, that did 
not belong to life. 

Jenkins went forward all night on foot 
leading his donkey by the bridle to keep him 
in the path. He was glad when he saw 
the sky in the east lighten and the stars re- 
treating behind a violet mask. 

Then the sun rose, and he screamed; for 
a second sun came up after the first, and 
the two floated above the decayed land 
As he looked the lower one rushed upward 
and crashed into the first. He waited for 
the detonation, the leaping flames, of their 
collision; but a single sun wavered calm! 
behind a light mist. His teeth ceased chat- 
tering, and little by little the sweat bro! 
out upon him. 

He was afraid to stop — he must get across 
this corrupt place. He stumbled on unt! 
the chott itself stopped him. At first th: 
salt, shimmering like ull steel, raised 1!lu- 
sions; but when the sun went higher the 
floor shone like polished silver and blinded 
him. He lay down beside his donkey anc 


| writhed in the heat until the sun was low. 
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When Jenkins arose he was weak and un- 
steady, but because of the possible quick- 
sands he felt it safer to continue on foot. 
He led his donkey, but he neglected to 
watch him as carefully as he should have 
done. When he saw the donkey slipping 
and floundering off the path he protested in 
a dull way. He begged him, as if he had 
been a stubborn companion, to come on. 
At last Jenkin. realized. He grasped the 
bridle tighter and pulled at him, cursing 
and praying. But the animal sank lower 
and lower, looking up at Jenkins reproach- 
fully, making strange noises in his throat. 
Jenkins had to let the bridle go as the 
slime — apparently dry slime — encircled 
the donkey’s neck and he slipped away 
until there was no sign left. 

Jenkins raised his arms in despair. The 
food and water! They had been packed on 
the donkey, and had disappeared with him. 
But, more than their loss, the state of mind 
which had permitted him to forget these 
vital necessaries of life troubled him. And 
immediately his thirst grew. He staggered 
forward, telling himself in a sort of chant 
with each step: 

“If you don’t keep your head you’ll drown 
where there isn’t any water. If you don’t 


keep your head you'll drown where there | 


isn’t any water.” 


IGHT came, and two moons floated 
into the sky like bubbles from a pipe. 
They danced a crazy duet. He tried not to 
look at them, but they drew his eyes until 
they stopped their dance and came together 
in a cold embrace. 
Then, without warning, he saw water 
pouring into the dead lake. He watched it 


advance in a solid sheet from beneath the | 


moon. He could almost hear the ripple of 
tiny waves along its edges and he felt from 
afar the bitter damp of it. It rolled closer 
and closer. He raised himself as high as he 
could. But it suddenly came upon him — 
covered him to the neck. As his hands went 
out they met no resistance. The water was 
not wet. 

For a long time he stood terror-stricken in 
the midst of that unearthly lake that rippled 
beneath the ghost of a moon. His thirst had 
become a passion, and time and again he 
lowered his lips to the water that was not 
wet. Hewas exhausted. His mind was only 
capable of receiving impressions which it 
did not have the impulse to combat, 
to explain. He remained there, helplessly. 
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By and by he saw something white shim- 
mering on what might be an_ island. 
He felt at last a definite impulse. He waded 
toward the refuge of the island. But sud- 
denly a thing at the bottom of the lake 
caught at his foot. He threw himself back. 
The water closed over him, and he experi- 
enced the prolonged sensations of one who 
drowns. But the end did not come. Diml 
he recalled how his donkey had sunk, and 
he set out to trick the monster whose soft, 
choking jaw gripped his foot. He pulled 
slowly away. But the monster seemed 
to divine his intention. Its jaw closed 
tighter, and they struggled down there 
for a long time, until Jenkins conquered 
and raised his head once more abov 
the water. 


HE moon was higher now. In its light h. 
saw that the thing which had shimmered 


| on the island was a marble temple set in : 


grove of cypresses. He was not surprised at 
first. When he realized, he shuddered back, 
telling himself it was not there — repeating 
his chant to keep his brain clear. But h 
heard another chant coming faintly across 
the waters to join his, and saw barges, draped 
with silks of Tyre, rowed by nude blac! 
slaves, and crowded with beautiful women 
and men in armor, converging toward the 
island. A slow procession of white-clad girls 
crowned with myrtle came from the temp| 

dancing in soft and curving ecstasy along 
the shore. They flung their draperies across 
the breeze at him. They beckoned smiling!) 

Among them he recognized the face of the des- 
ert girl, smiling too, with halfopenlips. Then 
he ran swiftly, weight and weariness for- 


| gotten, toward the island where the Bedouin 


| to be fooled now. 


girl beckoned and smiled near the temple 

The barges drew away. The voices died 
The dance grew slower. The whole mad 
world paused to watch his breathless race 
This stopping of everything vaguely re- 
minded him: there were monsters at the 
bottom of the lake. He too must pause 
must go more slowly. He went forward ; 
step —atiny step—atatime. The dance 
recommenced with a wild abandon; th: 
priestesses beckoned frantically; cries arose 
from the barges; and behind him he heard 
an urgent trumpeting, as if the Tritons 
had risen with their winding conchs to driv: 
him on, a sacrifice to the lake. But he wasn't 
As he crept forward th: 
dancers retreated from the shore, waving 
sorrowful farewells to the vanishing barges, 
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and as he reached the shore and stretched 
out his hands to the maidens they disap- 
peared within the temple. And the moon 
fell. He saw the moon crash silently into the 
lake. And there was no more light. He 
couldn't find the temple steps 


ONSCIOUSNESS returned to Jenkins 
ES with the early dawn. He was on a 
mound where a few tiny blades of grass 
grew. Ina hollow some little yellow flowers 
on slender stems waved far apart in the 
morning breeze. And oh, they seemed sad 

sad! He watched the little yellow flowers 
until he wept, because they made him sad 
for himself. 

“They will wave at my head and my feet. 
Here | must die,” he said. 

But as the dawn brightened he saw sand 
not far away. He must be near the 
edge of the chott! He remembered that 
his map showed only a tiny strip of desert 
between the chott and Gabés. He fought 
down his thirst and his lassitude. If only he 
could go on for a few hours! Another day 
and night without water would end him. He 
must start at once. He must go rapidly, 
before the sun rose too high. 

Staggering down from the mound, he 
carefully picked his way across the rotten 
floor until the firm sand of the desert wel- 
comed his feet. He continued on mechan- 
ically, scarcely able to think, dazed by his 
agony beneath the violent sun. 


S" IRTLY after noon he fell at the feet 
of three tourists who were standing on 
the edge of the oasis. His wild eyes, his 
face twisted by suffering and streaked with 
sweat, his filthy burnous, his corded tur- 
ban, all combined to give him the appearance 
f a crazy Marabout. 

Jenkins struggled blindly to his knees, 
tearing open his burnous, and _ striking 
with his hand at the white skin beneath. 
His lips parted. After a moment his voice 
ame, tortured, almost unintelligible: 

‘Water, for the love of God!” 

he travelers stared at one another. 

“English!” cried one. 

\nother called out, and Jenkins saw the 
Maltese come running from his decrepit 
irriage, which stood among the trees. His 
xcitement rendered him almost useless, but 
t his direction the others helped Jenkins 

the nearest water. 

When he had had his fill, Jenkins lay back 
i the long alfa grass. He stroked the grass; 
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he reached over his head and patted the 
trunk of a palm tree. 

“Real!” he muttered. “Real! It’s 
Gabés, isn’t it? | thought I saw the sea 
from the high sands, but I told myself it 
couldn’t be, because nothing’s real back 
there — nothing — nothing, unless you can 
touch it and it feels.” 

The Maltese smiled. 

“The gentleman knows more of the desert 
than he did.” 

Jenkins tried to grasp his meaning. He 
tried to recall all that had happened; but his 
mind was dull. Then one of the travelers 
looked at his watch. 

“The captain said we could stay here 
three hours. We ought to be getting back.” 

Jenkins’ memory was stimulated. He 
started up. 

“What day is it?” 

“Saturday.” 

“My boat goes at half past two,” Jenkins 
said. “I can’t afford to miss that boat.” 

He fell back and closed his eyes. 

The Maltese explained the situation to the 
others. They roused Jenkins and poured 
brandy down his throat. Then they forced 
into his dulled brain the details of the 
part he must play. 





O that afternoon Jenkins, who five days 

before had arrived full of confidence, 
neatly clothed, with bright leather bags as a 
bait for Arab violence and avarice, left 
Gabés as an Arab himself, huddled with a 
dozen others in a corner of the forward 
deck. 

When the boat was under way, they came 
and led him to a comfortable state-room, 
and brought him more water and food. He 
slept all afternoon, and at night he wakened, 
refreshed and competent. 

As he entered the dining-room in bor- 
rowed but well cut clothing, he appeared, 
except for the tan and certain rew lines about 
the eyes, quite the same confident, practical 
Jenkins of a few days back. And at dinner, 
finding himself next to a Frenchman who 
was connected with the desert phosphate 
company, he asked valuable questions and 
absorbed their answers until he told him- 
self with satisfaction that his five days had 
not been completely lost, after all. 

Later he sat down before a writing-desk 
and, lighting a cigar, glanced down at his 
neat clothing and looked about at the well 
dressed loungers in the room. Then he 
began to write his report on the desert 


phosphate deposits and the’ French 
method of handling them. Little detai|s 
of his glimpse of the camp stole back | 
him and supplemented the Frenchman ; 
conversation. 

“Not so bad,” he thought. 

He grew interested. When he looked up 
at last he found himself alone. 

He lighted a fresh cigar and returned | 
his work. He had not noticed that the bo 
was so quiet — almost as silent as the deser 
at night. His work lagged. The words an 
figures on the page seemed blurred. Between 
them and his eyes slipped the memory ot : 
barbarically beautiful girl, whose robe was 
musical with scales of metal and who 
wore heavy jewelry. He raised his cigar 
to his lips, but lowered it again, letting 
it go out. Two nights ago—only two 
nights —— 





ITH an effort he finished his task. 

Then he drew from his pocket the 
bracelet, and stared at it. Its red and blue 
stones glowed dully, as they had glowed on 
her arm that other night in the moonlight 
when the sand had reddened. 

He started up and walked to the deck. 
The sky was crowded with points of 
fire. It was the velvet sky of the desert he 
was leaving. He looked upward for a long 
time. At last the hand that held the brace- 
let arose slowly, steadily, as of no volition 
of his own, and the jewels touched his lips. 
A singular, seductive perfume reached his 
nostrils. His lips moved. 

He lowered his hand, intending to throw 
the bracelet into the sea. Instead he 
went back and placed it on the writing- 
table, drew an envelope from the rack, 
and addressed it to the woman in Chicago 
whom his friends said he would ask in 
marriage when he could find a moment for 
sentiment. 

“| am forty,” he thought. 

And as he wrote he smiled. 
take the bracelet home to her. 

“Perhaps,” he said to himself, “it will 
have a meaning for her as well as for me.” 

He sealed his letter and picked up the 
phosphate report. 

As he crossed the room to the mail-box :t 
was clear that Jenkins had altered much 
more than one would have thought. H's 
face was vastly softer and many years 
younger. 

He dropped the smaller envelope into the 
box first. 


He would 
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[Continued from page 53] 

Bill himself wasn’t saying much, but, ae 
some miracle or other, he had aes oo | 
himself as the person they all had to a | 
to —a person whose approbation, for some 
incomprehensible reason, they must win. 
Now and then, when things died down 

little, he would deliver himself quite 
simply, but in a manner indescribably 
authoritative, of some pregnant phrase 
that would start them all going again. 

Of course, it was a dream; that was what 
it was! But, though Bella struggled against 
it, rubbed her eyes, pinched herself under 
the table, she couldn’t wake up. 


N the drawing-room, after they had left 

the men to smoke, Lady Doran came 
straight over to her and positively finished 
her off. 

“That’s a wonderful young man you've 
got, my dear,” she said. ‘Remarkable, 
altogether.” 

“D—do you mean Bill?” stammered 
sella. It was a silly question, of course; 
but then, just consider her state of mind. 

“Who else?” said Lady Doran. “It all 
goes to show,” she went on, “how little you 
can go by what people tell you. I'd always 
understood that American business men 
were mere despicable household drudges, 
panting about all day after dollars, while 
their clever wives spent them and dabbled 
in culture. You'll forgive plain speech in 
an old woman, | know, especially when it 
is only acknowledging how fearfully wrong 
she has been. Really, the experience of 
hearing an American business man discuss 
comparative esthetics 2 

Bella gulped, and the old lady broke off, 
thinking she meant to speak. Finding she 
didn’t, Lady Doran went on: 

“And so extraordinarily original, too! 
That theory of his is an absolute novelty 
to me. | haven’t half done talking with 
him about it — most curious and suggestive. 
What do you think of it yourself?” 

“What theory?” was all Bella could man- 


‘Merciful powers! Has he more than 
ne?” gasped the lady. ‘Why, I mean his 
tion of working only in two dimensions; 

that the thing that has vitiated all modern 
rt is the introduction of the third dimen- 
on; that the primitives all worked in two 
imensions — in the flat, you know — and 
that art won’t regain its pure truth until 
‘come back to that.” 
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“Oh, yes, of course,” said Bella. 

“Certainly Cedric must have a good talk 
with him. Because he says— your hus- 
band, | mean — that what interests him, 
precisely, in the Imagistes is that their work, 
in common with that of Debussy and Ma- 
tisse, shows this tendency to go back to the 
flat. Extraordinary, isn’t it? — though per- 
haps you’re too well accustomed to him to 
realize it. And he knows his William Blake 
better, | think, than any one else I’ve met.” 

All Bella knew about William Blake was 
that he had written a poem that began 


Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night —— 


But William, her poor old Bill, knew him 
better than 





HEIR guests, all but the poet and 
the grenadier, had gone home long 
ago. Bella herself had escorted the 
grenadier to her room, seen to it that she 
was going to be comfortable for the night, 
and taken a hasty leave of her before the 
old lady could begin again talking about Bill. 

Bill himself had the poet on his hands. 
They were still downstairs — arguing away, 
likely enough about Bill’s bi-dimensional 
theory. Bella hoped they’d go on for a 
while longer. She was alone in her room, 
and that was how she wanted to be for a 
while before it became necessary to confront 
Bill. She had come out of her daze, given 
up saying that it must be a dream because 
it couldn’t possibly be true. It was true, 
and the sooner she made up her mind to it, 
the better. 

What was true? Why, the best state- 
ment she could make of it was that the Bill 
who had come home just in time fer dinner 
to-night, to dazzle and astonish her guests, 
was not her Bill at all. If she could have 
had enchantment to fall back upon, the ex- 
planation would be easy. Bill had run 
across a fairy somewhere and got translated. 
Failing that, all one could think was that, 
for goodness knew how long, he had been 
— well, intellectually living a+ double life; 
been reading things, thinking about things, 
discussing things that he’d given her no clue 
to at all. 

Perhaps it all came from the force of sug- 
gestion, — an echo of the phrase about run- 
ning across a fairy or about leading a double 
life, — but suddenly she ran against a no- 


tion that made her sit up straight for a min- 
ute and press her lips together. 

She remembered quite well that years ago 
just before and for a little while after the 
had become engaged, Bill had accompanie: 
her with the utmost docility to the oper. 
and to picture exhibitions; that he read 
poetry with her—awfully old-fashioned 
stuff, to be sure, because Bella herself hadn't 
emerged then — Browning, mostly. Also 
they had talked about abstractions, and 
souls, and development, and expression — 
holding hands all the while. Under the 
spur of her present excitement, she excog- 
itated tke theory that a man went in for cul- 
ture when he was in love, just as a bird shows 
his brightest plumage and develops his best 
song when he is trying to attract a mate. 
When he had got her he reverted shameless!) 
to his true colors. 

Well, then, if it wasn’t her Bill who had 
sat at her dinner-table to-night, whose Bil! 
was he? Whom had he been reading Wil- 
liam Blake with — discussing his bi-dimen- 
sional theory with, all these past months 
secretly? 

Of course, you will understand that a 
young woman as advanced as Bella was in- 
capable of any crass emotion like jealousy. 
She wasn’t jealous; it was a perfectly un 
accountable freak that put the werd into 
her head. If Bill wanted to fall in love with 
somebody else, that was his affair. Only, 
she’d got to be worthy of him. Bella wasn’t 
going to have her funny, helpless, dear old 
Bill throw his priceless affections away on 
some affected, posing, sentimental coquette 
who wouldn’t appreciate them. If she were 
that kind of person, she’d just better look 
out for Bella, that was all. Obviously the 
first thing was to find out all about her. Not 
by tears and reproaches, though — no old 
stuff like that for Bella. 


HEN Bill finally got his poet put to 
bed, and then came down to her room, 
he found her in her prettiest negligée, and 
with her hair in two braids, one over each 
shoulder. Done like that, Bella still had the 
power of looking about sixteen. Bill shut 
the door behind him and leaned against 1! 
“You were wonderful at dinner,” he said, 
getting the words out with an odd deliber- 
ateness, one at a time. “I didn’t dar 
begin looking at you or I’d never have got 
my eyes away. But, like this, you tran- 
scend wonder. There’s a line of Christina 
Rossetti’s . 
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“Don’t!” gulped Bella. 


Bill looked hurt. 


he asked. 


“| just can’t stand it,” 


“Don’t you like it? 


said Bella. 


“| thought it was pretty good,” Bi 
admitted in a rather aggrieved tone. “0; 


Practice! 


practise on. 


“Because,” 


| course, | ought to improve with practice.” 


He had the heartless effronter 
to stand there and talk of using her 1 


Bill concluded, “ 


week isn’t so very long.” 


“A week!” she echoed. 


after all, 


“What in the 


world are you talking about?” 


“I haven't begun to talk yet, 


comfortably. 


* he said 


But, when he had got a ciga 


going, he did begin: 


“Remember that talk we had the night 


| before | went away? 


Well, 


what | had 


meant to say, before we got off on another 
tack, was that everything at the office was 
running smooth and easy and | thought we 
might go off on a ten days’ lark — Sulphur 
Springs or somewhere, you know — and just 
But when you pulled that 
ultimist stuff on me, I realized that | was 
traveling a long way out of my class. It 
was up to me to do something. 

“Well, here was a week’s vacation right 
to hand.. So, instead of carrying you off 
to play golf with a bunch of low-brows like 
me, | went off by myself and had a shot at 


play around. 


culture.” 


“1 don’t believe one word you are saying,” 


said Bella. 


“One week, 


and you come 


back with William Blake and your bi- 


| dimensional theory, 
“herself things she doesn’t know! 


and tell Lady Doran 


ILL didn’t seem hurt over her incre- 


dulity. 
his arms. 


He grinned 


and 


stretched 


“Well, I did work like a dog, that’s true,” 


he said. 


at the university, 
hours a day. 
I'd have begun to gibber. 
chap; vou have to hand it to him. 


“Got a fellow named Bogue, down 
for a coach — fourteen 


Three days more of it and 


He’s a great 


| went 


to him with an idea that we'd take the high- 
brow subjects, one at a time, and he'd give 
me a list of all the people you had to look as 
if you knew, and three or four good adjec- 


| tives for each of them. 


I wanted to know 


just who to be dippy about, and who to be 
superior to, and who never to have heardot. 

“He said that was all right as far as it 
went, but that, after all, there was nothing 
to a defensive game — you were sure to 
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get caught out, sooner or later. What | 
wanted was to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. ° 

‘‘If you’ve got a hobby,’ he said, ‘it 
won’t matter how much you don’t know 
about other things. If you let them choose 
what you talk about, why, there’s nothing 
for you to do but stall and go into a clinch. 
What you want is a wallop in your right mitt 
that will put the stalling up to them 

‘Those weren’t his words exactly,” Bill 
admitted modestly, “‘but that was the idea. 
Well, | didn’t think it could be done; but 
he said it was that or nothing. Wouldn’t 
take me on at all unless I’d do just as he 
said. It was the first job of the kind that 
had ever been put up to him, he told me, 
and he didn’t want to foozle it.” 

Bella sat eyeing him with a kind of dis- 
passionate incredulity, as if weighing the 
wild extravagance of the tale he was telling 
against its equally grotesque alternatives. 

“Why did you pick out William Blake?” 
she asked. 

“That’s what I wanted to know,” said 
Bill. “He was absolutely a dead one, 
Bogue said, and, since he’d never been pop- 
ular, he was a proper object for discovery.” 

‘And the bi-dimensional theory?” con- 
tinued Bella. “Mr. Bogue provided that 
too, | suppose?”’ 

“Well, it sort of grew up between us — 
about three o’clock one morning,” he said, 
“when we were so tired we were silly. | 


never thought of using it, but he said it was 


the best thing | had. He said you'd have 
to lead up to William Blake, and that might 
be hard to do; but a piece of pure bunk like 
this you could spring any time on anybody. 


He certainly knew what he was talking | 


about, that fellow.” 


SILENCE, rather an awkward one, 
settled down after that. Bill took an 
aimless turn or two about the room, and 
affected a good deal of interest in the way 
his cigar was burning. But finally, and 
rather awkwardly, he came to anchor at 
the other end of the little French sofa. 
He started a movement toward extending 
his arm along the back of it, but changed 
his mind. At last 
“What did you do it for?” asked Bella. 
‘“Gee-whiz!”” said Bill. “That doesn’t 
need any explaining, does it?”’ 
“Well, I don’t know. Of course, the ob- 
vious explanation is, you did it to make me 
teel perfectly silly and ridiculous. Oh, yes, 


"HIS strap ping boy we sighed 
but 5 Ibs. at birth. Two 
well eh foods were Tetaep 
but failed to nourish him. 
His mother says: ‘‘we were dis 
couraged until we secured a sample 
of Eskay’s Food which agreed with 


him from the first, and soort made him 


happy and healthy.”’ 


Write for Ten Feedings Free 


Smith Kline & French Co., 443 Arch St., Phila 
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—Invigorating 


ROSE’S 
LIME JUICE 


has no equal. Half the ills 
could be avoided by the regular 
use of Rose’s Lime Juice. 
When that languid feeling comes, 
try a little in a glass of water. 
Quenches thirst, cools the 
blood and tones the system. 


ROSE’S 


Pure West Indian 


Lime Juice 


At fountains, druggists and grocers. 
JAMES P. SMITH & CO., Importers 
a 83 and 35 E. Seuth Water St., Chicage 
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No Piates—No Films 
New CameraJust Out 


ERE at last—the very 
camera you have always 
wanted—a camera for man, wo- 
man or child. No experience need- 
to operate. Pictures taken” and 
tion. Think a wt itt [icteres 
finished on the spot minute's time, 


The 
**Mandel-ette”’ 


A oneminutecamera. Elim- 
inates ) Sime, pietes, pri printing and 
dark No muss or 
} a Fn "No developer worries, 
Pictures cost you only lige each 
e. Great camera inven- 
tion. Get a io nendol cette” for 

occasions. 


' Special Money Back Offer 


We are the inventors 8 and 
ufacturers of the ** * 


$ 





it eve: iecem. 


This wonderful camera makes W direc’ 
pictures DIRECT ON POST ve cel Order ‘from i * 
CARDS without films, plates, pictures with t Fit ret on fund post 
printing or dark room. Camera tt U. y= me 
weighs about 24 ounces and 
Soaeee ietise $5. 00 ® 
size \ a 3% in. 
Loads in daylight with 16 or 50 OUTFIT 
cards at one time neo dark room extra by parcel pest) 
necessary. Universal focus lens Outi h includes * "Mandel-ette" 
produces sharp pictures at all Cameras vet eae jes $0, make 16 Saisbed 
distances. Perfect working shut- cards, 26¢ pe pig of 2 of 16. You begin 
ter. Combined “3-in-1" Develop- = making pletures ence. Don’t wait— 
er eliminates any other solution. Order 
a FREE BOOK s<xt fale, a8 new 
develop. Plain instructions with } — gy pA s for the asking. Write 
each outfit enable you to begin i ures wi 
making pictures the very hour eetut pis paving in, eo 
outfit arrives. SEND FOR THE era for profit too and earn money selling 
OUTFIT TODAY. one te ° 
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$4 Per Month! 


Genuine Oliver Visible Typewriter, 
direct; 
expenses. Ship on approval. 
you keep it. Send for free booklet. 
you save $41.50 on high-grade machine. 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-U9 N. Michigan Bealevard, Chicago 
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WORK SHOPS 


FP wood and metal workers, without 
stéam power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER *!0 
MACHINERY bids 
on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 
Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hl. 
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“ PICTURE" vor 
VACA Toe ON WIT 


OUT 


Every spot you visit, everyone you meet, any 

subject, any place, any time—instantaneously. No 

experience needed. Anyone can take clear, sharp, 
post card pictures, 244 x3}4; also photo 

buttons in 1 minute on the 

FINISHED MOUNTED PICTURES 


If you never took « picture before, you'll surprise 
yourself with a «Take Quick.” Not atoy, bute 
— camera; cheaper, quicker, more inter- 


estin 
4 


* “TAKE QUICK” 
ING CAMERA 


| 


she went on, heading off his protest with a 
gesture. “I'd been going on —for years 
— trying to take life seriously and make th: 
most of myself, and feeling, perhaps, a lit- 
tle — well — superior about it; and then 
you go off on a week’s vacation — for a 
lark, and — show me up.” 

“And you accused me, the other day, of 
being unfair!” said Bill. “Of course, this 
was a rush job,— I had to spread out what 
little | could get mighty thin,— but, | tell 
you, I’ve only started. I thought, maybe, 
if | showed you that my upper story wasn’t 
to let, after all,—that | wasn’t such an 
absolute swine, you know, when it came to 
a question of pearls,— that maybe you'd 
take me on for a course of training and let 
me travel in your class. We could quit 
bridge, you know, and all the theatrical 
fluff stuff, and — and the ball games, and 
—well, really get busy, you know; quit 
dubbing around and go after an altitude 
record. It was no use, of course, asking 
you to do that till I’d gone off by mysel! 
and shown you that maybe | might not 
be such a busher, after all.” 


ID Bella, with a low, glad cry, turn 
her luminous eyes upon him and say, 
“Oh, Bill, you’ve made me so happy ’’? 

No; the fact is, she did not. She just sat 
there, twisting her hands together between 
her knees,— her face turned a little away 
from him,— while the silence settled thicker 
and thicker between them. 

“Evidently,” he said, at last, “I’ve got 
the dope wrong, somehow.” 

She didn’t speak, even then. But what he 
saw spill down on her white forearm made 
him reach out suddenly, along the back of 
the sofa, and take her firmly by the neck. 

“Bella!” he said. ‘‘Look around here.” 

Bella gulped and gave her head a shake; 
then she looked. 

“Is it possible,” he demanded —“‘is it just 
possible that you liked me the way I| was?’ 

She nodded. 

“And that you got so dead tired of that 
high-brow bunch by seven o'clock every 
night that you were glad to have a good- 
natured old dub of a husband come home 
and take you out to a show, and talk about 
the baseball score, and 

“Oh, Bill!” said Bella. And the next min- 
ute one of her white hands was in his hair 
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Latest Work 


Kipling has just revisited the East. 
He tells for the first time in Cosmo- 
politan what he saw. And his de- 
scription has all the variety, color and 
passion of the country itself. 


Kipling’s career began in the East. 
In the East were laid the scenes of his 
earlier successes, books full of the 
sympathy of close association. The 
western world gained a new realiza- 
tion of life in the Far East from those 
intimate sketches and was quick to 
recognize the genius of the man who 
created them. 


“Kim,” “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” “Barrack-Room Ballads,” and 
the rest of those vivid stories have 
gotten to readers’ hearts in crowded 
cities, on lonely frontiers, and from 
the back stretches of Yukon to the 


osmopolitan 


A winning combination! One of 
the foremost of hving writers and 
“America’s Greatest Magazine.” The 
acquisition of Rudyard Kipling is a 
master-stroke well in keeping with the 
policy that has brought to Cosmopolitan 
the most famous names of contempo- 
rary literature. 














palm-tufted atolls of Nicobar. Mul- 
vaney and his comrade “ ornaments 
to the British Army,” Privates Ortheris 
and Learoyd, will live forever. 


Kipling went to the East as do thou- 
sands of tourists—as a sightseer. But 
his eyes were familiar with the things 
of the Orient, his mind schooled in its 
philosophy, his ears attuned to the 
unintelligible noises of the Moslem 
streets. 


bg > in rey Kipling 
style, “Egypt of the Magicians” 
is a picture of the East the like 

of which will be hard to find. 
Start it in July Cosmopolitan. 

Only a quarter and the 

coupon will bring you a 

three months trial sub- 

scription. Act now! 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you 15c. 


The same novel when it 
goes into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 
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[Continued from page 122] 
When you and I are gone, my dear fellow 
- though, of course, you are still young 


and have, | hope, many years of life before | 
that’s not exactly | 


vou. But, of course, 
what I came to say to you. 


now 
“Something about Miss Merridew,” | 


Let me see, 


suggested. 
the South American president. 
“Ah, yes,” said Sir Isaac. “She asked me 


to use my influence with you, my dear | 


fellow. To-morrow is the prize-giving day 


in her school, a most important day both | 


for her and her young people. Dear girls, 
all of them! I have promised to preside, 
and Miss Merridew is very anxious that you 
should make a little speech to the girls.” 


S that was what Miss Merridew wanted 


when she rang me up on the telephone! | 
“You'd do it excellently, I’m sure,” said | 


Sir Isaac. “I took it upon myself to promise, 
unless you had some previous engagement 
of great importance ——” 
“I’ve just promised to do as she asked,” 
I said. 
her to say I should do it with pleasure.” 
“Thank you so much. It’s very kind of 
you. I’m sure you'll never regret it, my 
dear fellow. We never regret doing good, 
and | feel that this is a great opportunity 
for usefulness. You remember what the 
poet says: 
“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love— 
You remember the lines, don’t you?” 
Considering that Sir Isaac quotes them to 
me once a week at least, | ought to be pretty 
familiar with them. 
“And now,” said Sir Isaac, “I'll say good 
night.” 
He seized my hand and shook it warmly. 
“| know you’re busy. It isn’t fair to take 
up your time in this way. We meet again 
to-morrow afternoon at the prize-giving. 
So delightful, you know, to see the sweet, 
innocent faces of the young girls! Good 
night, my dear fellow, good night. Don’t 
sit up too late, and think over what | said 
about wearing a pair of socks over your 
boots, or order a woolly rug. Good night. 
Good night.” 
He backed toward the door as he talked, 
holding my hand and shaking it affection- 
ately. When he had really got himself 


away, | realized that | was in for Miss | 


L really wanted to get on with | 


“I told Adolphus to telephone to | 





Metal-to-metal contact in bear- 
ings is what eventually sends 
the finest cars to the scrap heap. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Lubricants 


absolutely prevent wear in bear- 
ings. They cost more than plain 
grease, but their cost is a trifle 
compared with repairs. 


Equally good for motor boats. 


Write for the Dixon Lubricating Chart. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Not only is this sturdy little motor a boon 
to father on his hunting or fishing trips—it 
also holds a thousand joys and pleasures for 
mother and the children. On hot, sultry sum- 
mer days, when father is at work, they can safely 
venture out with their row-boat-launch and enjoy 
the cool, refreshing breezes from o'er the water. 
be father gets home at night—warm and "= 
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aille Portable Boat Motor 


under moonhght skies. It attaches to any row boat by 
turning two thumb screws and drives it 7 to 9 miles an hour 
or slow enough to troll. Steers with a folding, 
stone-dodging rudder (Pat. applied for) 
adjustable to any angle or depth of stern. 
Develops 2H P. Furnished with under- 
water exhaust without extra charge. 
Supplied with battery ignition or mag- 
neto. Weighs but 55 lbs. Runsin = or 
fresh water Send for catalog. Sold 
by leading Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers everywhere. 
We Also Build 
motors from 2 to 30 H.P. for larger 
boats. If interested ask for our Marine 
Motor Blue Book. 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
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1909 Callle Street, 
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Merridew’s prize-giving, and that 1 must 
prevent Adolphus from posting the letter 
containing whatever reason he had hit upon 
for my not going. I telephoned to the girl 
downstairs and asked to have Adolphus 
sent to me. 

While waiting for him | took up the 
envelope left by my very self-possessed 
lady visitor, opened it, and glanced at the ac- 
count of her wedding. I could not, of course, 
send it down to the compositors’ room with- 
out looking at it. The very first lines of it 
filled me with astonishment. It was an ac- 
count of the marriage of Adolphus Jennings, 
B.A., assistant editor of the Daily Gazette, 
to a Miss Rosanna Pink. The ceremony 
had taken place at St. Gabriel’s Church, 
and the officiating clergy were — Adolphus 
entered the room in answer to my summons. 
| turned on him. 

“Adolphus,” | said, “what the devil do 
you mean by getting married in this way 
without telling me a word about it?” 


HE boy’s jaw dropped. I never in my 
life saw any one look so astonished. 
“Why didn’t you tell me yourself,” | said, 
“instead of sending your wife in here with 
this account of the wedding? I regard it as 
a mean and cowardly act to send her to do 
what vou ought to have done yourself, while 
you sneaked outside the door and pretended 
not to know who she was.” 

“| didn’t,” gasped Adolphus. 

“You did,” I said. “What on earth is the 
good of denying it? I talked to the young 
woman myself.” 

“| mean to say,” said Adolphus, “that | 
didn’t get married.” 

“Don’t lie, Adolphus! I have the account 
of the wedding here in my hand, given me 
by the bride.” 

“What bride?” 

“Yours. And a great deal better bride 
than you deserve. | can’t imagine how a 
girl like that, an exceedingly nice girl, ever 
came to marry you.” 

“But I’m not married!” 

“Don’t keep on saying that,” I said. 
“‘Here’s a list of the bridesmaids and their 
dresses, and the wedding presents. Sir 
Isaac, | see, gave you a check, and — 
Hullo! What on earth do you mean by say- 
ing that I gave you a silver teapot? Here it 
is—‘John Godfrey, Esq., Editor of the 
Daily Gazette, silver teapot.’ How could | 
possibly give you a silver teapot when | 
didn’t know you were going to be married?” 


“|’m not married.” 

Adolphus looked as if he were going to 
burst into tears. I could scarcely fail to 
believe that he was speaking the truth. | 
looked at the account of his wedding, the 
very detailed and circumstantial account 
which I| heid in my hand, and felt puzzled. 
Suddenly | seemed to see the meaning 
of it all. ° 

“Adolphus,” | said, “if you haven’t mar- 
ried that girl, you ought to, at once. She 
evidently wants to marry you. I expect 
you’ve been philandering with her, and she 
has taken this way of bringing you up to the 
scratch. It seems to me an extraordinary 
thing that she can want to marry you, but 
she certainly does. There’s no other way 
of explaining what she’s done. You'd better 
go and propose to her to-morrow.” 

“| can’t,” said Adolphus helplessly. “I 
can’t, really!” 

“You can if you like. She’s a most charm- 
ing girl—one of the most charming girls 
I’ve ever met; far too good for you. If you 
play fast and loose with her affections any 
more, I'll thrash you myself. I'll thrash you 
till you can’t either stand or sit.” 

I remembered the lady’s delightful smile, 
and felt most righteously indignant with 
Adolphus. His next words damped my fury. 

“| can’t propose to her,” he said. “I 
never saw her in my life till this evening. I 
don’t even know her name.” 


“T-\O you mean to tell me,” | said, refer- 

ring to the account of the wedding, 
“that you don’t know Miss Pink — Miss 
Rosanna Pink?” 

Adolphus blushed. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “‘] know Miss Pink. 
She’s a teacher in Miss Merridew’s school. 
She teaches English Literature.” 

“Then go and ‘marry her. You must 
marry some one, Adolphus. It’s quite plain 
to me that you've been flirting disgracefully 
with some poor girl, and that she’s been 
driven to extremities to get you to behave 
decently to her. I don’t care whom you 
marry, though I’d have been sorry to see 
the girl who was here this evening thrown 
away on you. You must either be engaged 
to Miss Pink or to somebody else before 
to-morrow night. If you aren’t, there'll be 
a row you won't like. I can’t have this 
office used as a court of appeal by every 
love-sick damsel you choose to philander 
with. You can go now; and, by the way, 
Adolphus, you needn’t post your letter to 
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Photography’s a pleasure with the 


Premo Film Pack 


To load, open back of camera or adapter, drop in 
pack and it’s done. 


oe 


To change films for successive exposures, merely pull 
out successive paper tabs as shown in the illustration: 


Films are from the same stock as the famous East- 
man N.C., they offer the advantage of tank develop- 
ment, and the Premo Film Pack is the only method 
which permits the removal of one or more films for 
development at any time, without waiting until the 
entire twelve are exposed. 

The Premo Film Pack loads in daylight in Premo Film Cameras, 
or, by means of a Premo Film Pack Adapter, in any plate cam- 


era. Fully described in the Premo catalogue, a copy of which 
may be had at any dealer’s, or we will mail it direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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BUREAU OF 


wasceey University Trave 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL is something more than 
accelerated sight-seeing. 

To EUROPE: 

FALL Sail August 15th, Sept. sth and roth. 

TOURS To GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT: 

Sail October 17th, October 31st. 


THE DOUBLE TOUR: 

The Crimea, Caucasus, Trans-Siberia to 
China and Japan; returning via India 
and Egypt. Sail from New York 
August 1st. Return May Ist. 


THE STANDARD TOUR: 
East bound from New York October 31st or November 28th 
reaching San Francisco for the Exposition in May. 


THE PRIVATE STEAMER“LOTUS”"; 
THE NILE Cruise to the pa pooe Cc w mene pooom the 

privacy, comfort and leisure of our own 
WINTER 1915 | steamer. Sail from New York, January 


oth, January 23rd, or February 2oth. 
Our new literature is now ready. Send for it. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
43 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 


CLARK’sQRIENT CRUISE 


17th Annee: leaves February 14th. Sixty-five Glorious 
Days of Cruising by the Popular 


SUMPTUOUS NEW S. S..“‘ROTTERDAM”’ 


24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up, including hotels, drives, guides, 
ete. VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople. 
17 days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, ete. Stop-over 
in Europe; week in Paris or London, $30. Program free, ound 
the World Tours in the Fall. 

FRANK C. CLARK, New York. 
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Genuine “Edwards.” Ready- 
made, fire-proof garages. Quick- 
ly set up any place. Direct- 
from-factory prices—$49.50 and 
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64-page catalog. 
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| ‘Miss Merridew. I’m going to her show 


| to-morrow.” 


| 
| 
| 


I went to Miss Merridew’s prize-giving, 
and was rather surprised to meet Adol- 
phus there. He was radiant with smiles and 
blushes. He told me, in a whisper, that he 
| had ventured to propose to Miss Pink and 
had been accepted at once. 

“| always loved her,” he said, “but I was 
afraid she didn’t care for me.” 

“It’s quite plain she did,” I said. “If she 
hadn’t she wouldn’t have set that girl ——’” 

“Oh!” said Adolphus, deeply pained. 
“She had nothing to do with that — nothing 
at all. She’s not that kind of girl. Let me 
introduce you to her, and you'll see for 
yourself she’s not that kind of girl.” 


DOLPHUS was plainly right about his 
fiancée. She was a pale creature with 
sandy hair and feeble, light blue eyes — just 
the sort of girl Adolphus ought to marry, the 
very last girl in the world to resort to an 
audacious stratagem to secure a slippery 
lover. I had not time for much talk with 
her, for Miss Merridew hustled us all into 
the hall for the prize-giving ceremony. But 
I felt perfectly certain that Miss Pink was 
as gentle and maidenly as any girl could be. 
I do not think she would have acknowledged, 
even to herself, that she cared for Adolphus 
until he proposed to her. 

Miss Merridew’s show was like others of 
the same kind. Sir Isaac made the sort of 
idiotic speech men do make on these occa- 
sions, the sort of speech Sir Isaac makes un- 
commonly well. The choir, eighteen young 
women all in their best frocks, sang a glee. 
A very nervous damsel, with a short skirt 
and enormous feet, recited Portia’s speech 
about mercy. Another girl hammered out 
the “ Moonlight Sonata” on the piano, and 
looked uncommonly hot when she had fin- 
ished. There was a duet and another glee. 


| Then Sir Isaac gave out the prizes. Demure 





maidens were handed handsomely bound 
editions of Wordsworth and Tennyson for 
proficiency in French, German, History, and 
various other kinds of learning. 

The last prize was for “General Good 
Conduct,” and the name of the fortunate 
winner was read out by Miss Merridew: 

“Lalage Beresford.” 

A girl of about seventeen came up from 
the end of the hall. Her face seemed oddly 
familiar to me. When Sir Isaac handed her 
prize to her, she smiled, and it struck me 
that | had seen her smile before, in my 
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office, when she gave me the account of 
Adolphus’ marriage. | was left in no uncer- 
tainty. After bowing to Sir Isaac, she 
turned and deliberately winked at me. 

After the distribution of prizes we had 
tea. Cakes were handed round by a picked 
band of Miss Merridew’s pupils, and | 
was fortunate enough to get into touch 
with Miss Beresford. She displayed no 
embarrassment whatever. 


- OU didn’t publish it,” she said. 

“ Rather mean of you I call that, after 
promising. But it’s all right. He did it 
this morning. | didn’t actually hear 
it done 4 

“T hope not,” I said. 

“But she told us all afterward, and 
blushed frightfully. Fancy Pinkie blushing!” 

“Would you mind telling me,” | said, 
“why you played that trick on me? Did 
Miss Pink ask you to?” 

“Gracious, no! Pinkie would die in a fit 
if she knew about it. Hilda and | made it 
up between us. Hilda’s my great friend. 
But she’s a mean cat, all the same. When 
it came to the point of going into your office, 
she simply funked it. She was all right, up 
till then. She stole the clothes for my dis- 
guise from her elder sister, who’s grown up 
and has a proper dress allowance. They 
fitted me splendidly, as it happened.” 

“You looked charming,” I said; “but 
you haven’t told me yet why you 
did it.” 

“Oh, well,” she said, “we all like poor 
Pinkie. She’s a rotter at games, of course, 
and in most ways too silly for words; 
but she’s not a bad sort. We could 
see, of course, that her young affections 
were engaged. That’s the right way to 
put it, isn’t it?” 

“Quite. It’s the only delicate way of 
putting it.” 

“And we knew he was the kind of foot- 
erer ——” 

“Kind of what?” 

“Footerer. A footerer is a person who 
never quite does anything — just stands on 
the brink until some one goes behind and 
pushes him in.” 

“I understand,” I said. “That’s just 
what poor Adolphus is.” 

“So we went behind and pushed. That’s 
all.” 

“It was a daring scheme,” I said. 

“Not at all. Nothing could have been 
simpler. It was the only thing to do. We 





couldn’t have poor Pinkie pining away and 
going off into a lingering consumption owing 
to a broken heart. And she would, you 
know. That sort does. Silly, | call it; but 
I suppose they can’t help it. Shall I get 
you some more tea?” 

“No, thanks,” I said. “But don’t go 
away. There’s one thing more I want 
to ask you. Do you think you were 
quite justified in taking that prize 
to-day?” 

“Of course I was. 1 don’t see why 
not.” 

“It was a good conduct prize. If it tad 
been for English composition, now, or 
French — French is a gay, irresponsible 
kind of language. You would have 
deserved a prize in it. But good con- 
duct — general good conduct! Come, 
now.” 

“What I call good conduct,” she said, 
“is making other people happy. You 
remember what that old idiot said to-day 
in his speech about little unremembered 
what-you-call-"ems of kindness and of 
love.” 

“Yes; I am familiar with the quotation. 
It’s from Wordsworth.” 

“Rather piffle, | think,” said Miss Beres- 
ford; “but it’s what we did. And so we 
may be said to have gone in heavily for good 
conduct.” 


HERE was no mistake about it. Miss 

Beresford’s conduct did have the result 
of making two people very happy. The 
wedding took place at Easter, and Sir Isaac, 
radiating benevolence, gave the young 
couple the check that Miss Beresford prom- 
ised beforehand in his name. I felt myself 
tied to a silver teapot, and made it a large 
one. Miss Beresford and Hilda — who 
were, as they told me, stony broke at the 
time — gave a pin-cushion. There were 
two hearts on it, pierced .with a single 
arrow, the design being worked in gold 
thread. 

“Sickening, I call that sort of thing,” said 
Miss Beresford, when she pointed out the 
pin-cushion to me at the wedding reception. 
“But poor Pinkie likes it. It appeals to 
what she calls her deeper self. The result 
of too much English Lit., | expect, when 
you have that kind of deeper self. Jolly 
glad I haven’t. Anyhow, it was the only 
thing we could afford to give her, and we 
had to borrow the gold thread from Hilda’s 
sister, who luckily had some.” 
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$1075 





Cantilever ‘‘Comfort’’ Springs Eliminate ' 
Jolts and Hold the Car to the Road, \" 
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30-35 
Horsepower 


Touring Car 
and Roadster 











Multiple disc cork insert clutch. 
True ventilating, rain - vision 
wind-shield. 


Pure European stream line body. 
Flush “U" doors—No moldings. 
Concealed hinges and latch 





New price, new body, 
new chassis refinements, but 

























handles. A retaining all the sturdiness, reliability, Extra deep tilted cushions. 
Full floating rear axle. 7 and special mechanical features that made Silk mohair one-man top. 
Combination head lamps. & the 1914 model a success the world over. >) Option on two gearings. 
Instrument board. The KING chassis has always been built to give many Flush-top upholstery. 
ry ey ae years of faithful economical service. Now it comes with steering 
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Canter they insure careful, high grade manufacturing by including every Full . 
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KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency and Showroom, B’ way at 52d St. 
New Y ork Service Dept., 244-252 W. 54th St. 
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DEALERS SHOULD NOT DELAY in arranging for territory i unal- 
lotted. The KING’S 1914 success is about to be repeated manifold. A handsome, 
dependable, economical car of popular name and price, produced by a financially solid 
factory, and generously advertised, is a combination that will mean big 1915 profits. 
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YOUR MONEY 


AND HOW TO. 
MAKE IT EARN- 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Legitimate Stock-Selling Methods | 


—and the Other Kind 


HE first thing that an investor 
should Jearn is how to avoid illegiti- | 
mate and fraudulent stock offerings. | 
There is risk enough in the legitimate, | 

without assuming the double risk of quack 
The first rule for detecting | 
pitfalls naturally consists in observing the | 
manner in which the stocks are offered to | 
Letters received by this magazine re- | 


promotions. 


you. 
veal the most astonishing and artful devices 
to induce the purchase of stocks. 


securities. They may be thus classified: 

1. Inside distribution to people already 
interested in the business, or to their 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances. This 
method should be employed in all lines of 
business where there is a large risk, and 
to all new and untried ventures. It applies to 
all mining companies, except those which 
own sO many mines that risk is widely dis- 
tributed, to all new inventions, to practi- 
cally all otl-wells, to the publishing business, 
to new insurance companies, and to practi- 
cally all farming and agricultural ventures, 
except as regards first mortgages on land. 

2. Through the Wall Street or other sim- 
ilar markets. 

3. Through established bond or brokerage 
houses. 

4. By direct appeal to the public through 


newspaper and magazine advertising, circular | 


and individual letters, and salesmen. 
The vast majority of concerns are pro- 


moted by either the first or the fourth meth- | 


ods. No. 1 we are not concerned with. 
This department does not and can not con- 
cern itself with the whole general field of 
business. I write for the average man or 
woman in search of a safe investment with 
a reasonable earning power. Such men and 
women know that when they turn their 
money over to total strangers to work with, 


Let us | 
see what are the proper methods of selling | 
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Have You $100 


or $1,000 
| to Invest: at 67? 


Reid devia bevle the siistohen 
wh ej ny a0 arial the 
or for institutions. 
N. ‘could be farther from the 
truth. bonds are tpn 
for everybody. A sum as 
$1,000 or even $100 will buy a safe 
bond, which will pay you 3% in- 
terest every six months—6% a year. 


Thousands of thrifty Americans 
each year are learning the great les- 
son of investment in sound 
and are finding that, after all, there 
is no investment so sa ctory as 
a well-secured bond bought of a 
responsible and reputable invest- 
ment use. 


Good bonds are safer than the 
best stock and more convenient than 
the best mortgages, and ensure ab- 
solute privacy to the investor. 


We have prepared a booklet, sent with- 
out cost on application, which will help 
you solve your investment problem and 
explain to you the merits of the first 
mortgage bonds we sell. The fact that no 
investor has ever suffered loss of cither 
principal or interest on any security pur- 
chased of us since this House was founded, 
32 years ago. is a record which is worthy 
of your consideration, and which should 


be an ample basis for confidence. 


« If you are interested in safe 
investments, and have $100 
or any larger sum available, 
write for Circular No. 501H 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE» BOND BANKERS 
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O advertisement is accepted for the 

financial section of MCCLURE’S un- 
til after careful investigation by trained 
experts of the personal integrity of the ad- 
vertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the accepl- 
ance of the advertisement by us is evidence 
of the strongest character that the advertiser 
is worthy of public confidence. 
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paying for the securities. Full particulars in 
BOOKLET No.7? MAILED FREE 
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Members of New York Stock Exchange 
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Farm Mortgages! 


Our farm mortgages are “ worry-proof.” 
Principai and interest are always sure. 

For 30 years we have been seliing 6% First 
Farm Mortgages on improved producing 
lands in the great Northwest where “ We're 
Right on the Ground” and know borrower and 
land. In all this time not a loss to a client. 

Ask for booklet “ T"’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks N. D. 
Est. 1883 Capital and Surplus $400,000 
ATENT Sixty-seven years’ practice before 

the Patent Oijfice. Our handbooks 
on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. Patents 
procured through Munn & Co. receive free notice in 
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and contribute not a whit of initiative, 
management, or oversight, they are not 
entitled fairly to high rates of dividends. 
There is no inherent reason why safe i 
vestments should not be sold by direct 
public appeal. Such is largely the practice 
in England; but the fact is that in this 
country most of the securities of the greater 
corporations have been sold through the 
Wall Street market, whereas the majority 
of stocks and bonds of medium-sized con- 
cerns have been put out through established 
bond or brokerage houses. 


Wiles of the Promoter 


UT it is important in the highest degree 
that, when securities are offered to you 
directly, without the mediation of an es- 
tablished banking house, you should not be 
flattered or fooled into believing that you 
have been especially chosen for that honor. 
It has become the practice recently for many 
concerns engaged in the direct public sale 
of securities to try to make each customer 
feel that he or she is being especially favored. 
In one case a woman received a beautifully 
engraved certificate telling her that she had 
been invited to buy stock in a highly risky 
concern (this is my description of it, not 
the company’s), and further stating that 
she was invited guest No. 626, and that only 
106 persons in her State had been so invited. 
Of course, such a method of selling stock 
smacks of quackery. 

Stocks and bonds are sold either privately 
to one’s acquaintances, or to other persons 
whom for business reasons it may be de- 
sirable to interest; or they are sold to any 
responsible person who will buy. Any at- 
tempt to confuse the two methods is highly 
suspicious. The thing is either really per- 
sonal and friendly, or it is absolutely im- 
personal. One is invited because of ac- 
quaintance and special connections, or sim- 
ply because he or she has that much money 
to invest. In the latter case, any other 
of several million persons will do as well. 

A few other symptoms of the get-rich- 
quick promoters may be outlined in a few 
words. Working the “hurry-hurry” de- 
vice is a mark of peril ahead. If it is al- 
leged that the price of a stock will soan be 
put up, the investor should remember that 
the legitimate security is as likely to fall 
as to rise; and if a stock is artificially raised 


| by the company, the crash will later be all 


the worse. If it is said the present allo:- 
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NEW and painless method of child- 
birth has been developed 
medical clinic of the University of 


Baden, at Freiburg, German 


Too mach importance cannot ne attached 
to this statement, based as it is on the 
work of world-famous obstetricians, and 
vouched for by the McClure publishing 


house 


in the 


We ask that you approach this subject with an open 
mind—and that you leave false modesty behind 
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By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 





HE purpose of this book is to supplement the work 
now being done by the McClure group of magazines 
in spreading this mew gospel of hope for women. 
The volume is not for sale at any price, but will be sent 
without cost to all who are sufficiently interested in this 
vital subject to subscribe for the great McClure woman's 
magazine, The Ladies’ World, which has dedicated its 


columns to the advancement of this cause. 


The book 


is designed to be used by the truly interested reader 
in connection with the monthly articles in the magazine. 
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azines, 
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The same editorial force that Seeeedeent 


McClure’s Magazine are known the world 
icated itself to the spread 
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It is only after prolonged observation 
and investigation that we are prepared 
to state that painless childbirth is no 
longer an unhoped for miracle, but a 


covered by Dr. Paul Ehirich, of Frankfort, 
and now universally used by American 
physicians; that uncovered the hitherto 
unsuspected dangers of the hookworm; 





scientific, surgical, clinical 


covered by scientists famous throughout 
profession of the world 
proved beyond doubt by five thousan to 
succesaful and painless confinements, 


the medical 


dis- 
the Montessori Method; 


THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Henry Smith Willliams is one of our very few physicians and scientists of 


national re 


tation, combining as 
facts, a position of authority in his profession, and a remarkable gift 
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an expert knowledge of medical 
t for straight- 
hat all can 
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forward, untechnical writing t 


understand and enjoy. B naling his practice 
of medicine in 1884, he has has held ny itions 
of honor and trust, such as Melis Beeeria- 
b> of the New York Infant Asylum, and 


he Randall's Island Hospitals, New York; As- 
jt Physician to Bloomingdale Asylum; and 
has written many TS ne gee books on 
cal and related subjects, notably: “‘A Histo 
of Science”’ », The ‘onders of Science in Mc 
ern ‘Life’, “Miracles of Science”, “Addi 
Years to Your r Life”’ , ete., ete., also editor o 
“* The Historians’ History "of the World.” 
He has also contributed many notable articles 
to McClure’s 47 and to medical journals. 
Dr. Williams is t eal man to treat this vital 


subject. 
THE BOOK 


This priceless volume, which you can secure 
without cost, contains 128 beautifully printed 
pages packed with information no family 
should be without. 

It is bound in dark red buckram cloth of fine 
quality, and is printed in large, clear type, pre- 
senting a most attractive typographic: cal ap- 
pearance. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Each month The Ladies’ World, goi into 
over a million representative homes, will sup- 
plement the work of Dr. Williams's book with 
a full account of every new development in the 
great movement that is destined to sWeep the 
world. Like the book, it will be essential to a 
proper understanding of the situation and 


that revolutionized modern education with 
that retains the 
most famous food expert in the country 
protect its readers against poisonous 
adulteration — this same force is behind 


NEW GOSPEL OF HOPE 


this painless childbirth movement in The 
Ladies’ World 
The McClure editors have retained the 
disti ished physician and scientist, 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams, LL D., to 
prepare an authoritative volume en- 
Pitled, * Pain less Childbirth, or the Twi- 
light Sleep,” giving a straightforward, 
untechnical account of just what the new 
method is, w it worked, how it 
ean be demanded and secured by you 
~ 04 Ba who has had a child, or 
pes to have one or fears to have 
one, or has a daughter who may some 
day be a mother, should have this book 
This one priceless volume contains a true 
gospel of hope. We — that within 
a year no thoughtful American family 
will be without it. 
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ment will be quickly exhausted, the investor 
should remember that there are many 
thousands of other investments as good or 
better, and that hundreds of responsible 
firms with large capital and extensive or- 
ganizations are always engaged in the search 
for attractive securities to offer their clients. 

But the one strikingly convincing proof of 
the worthless and illegitimate is any sort of 
harping upon the immense profits made by 
other companies in the same field. A stand- 
ard text-book on corporation finance refers 
to this simply as “another hoary trick that 
is worked over and over again.” 


Each Tub on Its Own Bottom 


N honest prospectus lays stress either 
upon the actual earnings and profits, 
if the concern is in operation, or shows how 
that particular concern will earn profits if it 
is what is known as a construction proposi- 
tion (new). Not long ago, to take one of 
countless examples, three banking firms 
advertised for sale $1,400,000 mortgage 
bonds of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway. No mention was made of 
the fabulous profits of other coal-carrying 
railroads, such as the Lackawanna, Jersey 
Central, and Lehigh Valley. The bankers 
were satisfied to state the earnings of the 
particular road in question. 

A few months ago the J. I. Case Co., a 
big manufacturer of farm implements, sold 
a large issue of bonds to yield the investor 
6percent. Not one word appeared relative 
to the International Harvester Company, 
a highly prosperous concern in the same 
field whose credit always has been and is 
beyond question. There may, or may not, 
be better bonds than those of the J. I. Case 
Co., but at least the company did not try 
to bolster up its credit by referring to a 
highly fortunate and successful competitor, 
a scheme which is an almost unfailing sign 
of a weak investment. 

No one will ever calculate the toll upon 
honest American dollars through the oper- 
ation of promoters whose only arguments 
were the hundredfold profits of other con- 
cerns in a somewhat similar field. It is 
the ruthless law of life that each venture, 
as well as each human being, must stand or 
fall upon its own record. Thousands have 
had the very bread and butter snatched from 
them because they foolishly believed in 
some new telegraph device or wireless ap- 
paratus, such belief being founded solely 
upon the success of the Bell telephone. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Financial questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible by letter, and a few typi- 
cal questions and answers will be published 
each month, without name or exact address. 
But, as an evidence of good faith, inquiries 
must be accompanied by name and address. 

AtBert W. Atwoopo, Financial Editor. 





Question: Canadian municipal bonds appear 
to me to be excellent investments. Will you 
kindly let me know your opinion of them? I must 
admit that my liking for them and for Canadian 
industrial bonds is caused by a feeling that the 
growing unrest of the poorer classes and the in- 
creasing labor troubles will some day make the 
man with money invested outside this country 
rejoice. Not a_patriotic sentiment, but do you 
not think it is correct? T. S. G., Mass. 


Answer: Many excellent. bonds of the 
Canadian provinces and of the larger cities 
are obtainable to yield an attractive rate of 
interest. There is no reason why the bonds 
of any of the pravinces should not be entirely 
safe, and of course the bonds of cities like 
Montreal also are unquestionably secure. 
No doubt, also, bonds of some of the smaller 
towns are safe enough; but it is easy for this 
outpouring of Canadian bonds to be overdone. 
It is important to discover just what the 
assessed valuation of some of the smaller 
towns in western Canada is based upon. 
In other words, avoid anything in the 
nature of a boom town. 


Question: | desire your opinion of Seaboard Air 
Line refunding 4 per cent bonds, now selling at 77, 
and also Southern Railway general mortgage 4's, 
now selling at 74. fe tne Guy 


Answer: The Seaboard refunding 4’s are 
followed by $25,000,000 of adjustment 
bonds, and by an issue of $23,894,100 pre- 
ferred stock upon which dividends are being 
paid. The refunding 4’s will ultimately be- 
come pretty much of a first mortgage on the 
property. The Southern Railway 4’s are 
not quite so well regarded, and yet it would 
require an annual decline in net earnings of 
something like $7,000,000 before these bonds 
would be defaulted. While both of these 
bonds, especially the Seaboard 4’s, are at- 
tractive, it is well to note that Seaboard first 
mortgage 4’s can be had to return close to 5 
per cent, and Southern Railway first con- 
solidated 5’s are obtainable to yield 4.8 per 
cent. Each of these issues comes ahead of 
those you inquire about, and are beyond 
question as to safety. 
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On Front Axle Safety 


You trust your family and friends to the 
car, with little thought of the front axle. 


Yet on the front axle, more than on any 
other part, you depend for their and your 
safety. 


The engineer, figuring his stresses, knows 


this. 

The chemist, analyzing his steels, knows 
this. 

The metallurgist, studying with the mi- 
croscope, knows this. And many a skilled 
workman forging, machining, heat-treat- 
ing and grinding the axle parts knows it too. 

When it’s a Timken-Detroit Front Axle 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 


troit, 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING co. 


you can rely on it that the men who have 
planned, fashioned, manufactured, in- 
spected and tested that axle—all know thst 
your safety would be in its keeping. You 
can confidently count on safety. 


For Timken rightly insists that the axle 
must be right in itself, right for the car and 
rightly engineered and co-related with all 
the other parts of the car. For our and 
for your safety. 

From the standpoint of safety and from many 
other standpoints, axles and bearings are the most 
important parts of the car. They are also among 
the most interesting. You will profit by and will 
enjoy reading the ‘Three Timken Booklets.” They 
will be mailed free on postcard request to Dept 
F-7 either Timken Company. 


Mich. 


Canton, Ohio 


Shop through McCleur 


’s for honest goods 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Diane of the Green Van agen Von te 
Leona Dalrymple (Reilly & Britton), had an 
audience before it was published. When a 
publisher can announce that a book has won 
a $10,000 prize, the novel-reading world is all 
agog. In this case, the names of the judges 
— Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Mr. S. S. McClure, 
Mr. George N. Madison -— have done al- 
most as much as the $10,000 prize to pique 
curiosity in the story. It is not particu- 
larly an original story; it is not great in any 
sense ot the word. It is clean, romantic, 
amusing, with enough of love and mystery 
in it to hold the reader’s attention. The 
judges had five hundred manuscripts from 
which to pick a winner —a tremendous 
task, and one from which persons having 
less experience might have recoiled. ‘ Diane 
of the Green Van” will not put you to sleep 
if you are insomnolent, nor will it keep you 
awake if you are sleepy; but if you have a 
couple of hours to spare and you want to be 
entertained and don’t want to think too 
much, it will fill the bill. Young people par- 
ticularly will enjoy the story, because the 
heroine is a young heroine and green vans 
are more picturesque than automobiles. 


Joseph Conrad had some fun 
Chance ~. . J, 

with himself when he wrote 
“Chance” (Doubleday, Page). It is written 
in an entirely new vein for him, but it is none 
the less an absorbing story. Of course, 
there are ships in it, and sailors. Mr. Con- 
rad could not get away from those proper- 
ties, even if he were writing a sermon. 
The sea is his, and all that therein is. 
While this story is in a new vein, it is not in 
a new manner; for Mr. Conrad could write 
only in his own way, which is a most delight- 
ful way. 


‘ In “Quick Action” (Ap- 
Quick Action pleton) we have Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Chambers in his gayest mood, and it 
is in this mood that | prefer this author. 
“The Common Law” has no doubt found 
more readers than will this story, but that is 
for various reasons —one being that the 
readers feel that they are imbibing tons of 
worldly wisdom in such books as “‘ The Com- 


mon Law.” Im “Quick Action” they are 
only amused and entertained. But who 
would not rather be amused and entertained 
than to be steeped in the atmosphere of a 
chromo Bohemia? 


“The Miracle Man,” 

The Miracle Man 1.) crank L. Packard 
(Doran), is just the sort of story that a cer- 
tain public will enjoy, and | am not surprised 
to hear that it has been turned into a play. 
The plot is unusual. Four crooks, three 
men and a woman, hasten to the woods 
to consult a faith healer and to exploit him 
as a good thing. They find that he is a deaf- 
mute on the verge of blindness. This rather 
staggers them; but, curiously enough, they 
fall into the pit of their own digging — for, 
instead of their “working” the faith healer, 
he “works” them. In other words, they are 
reformed through his influence over them. 
Crooks though they were, they were not all 
bad, and that within them that was good 
was developed by “The Miracle Man.” 


. Mr. James Oppenheim calls 

Idle Wives yi," “\atest novel “Idle 
Wives.” (Century). Where Mr. Oppen- 
heim finds idle wives in these strenuous days 
I can not imagine. What with women’s 
clubs, social and political, federations of every 
sort, and leagues without number, D. A. 
R’s, suffragettes and anti-suffragettes, bridge 
and dancing, idle wives would seem to be as 
scarce as hen’s teeth. As a matter of fact, 
it is an idle wife (singular, not plural) about 
whom Mr. Oppenheim writes. A woman 
who had so little to do that she got into mis- 
chief, which is very apt to be the case with 
wives or husbands; for Satan is ever on 
the job. Mr. Oppenheim is all wrong in his 
deductions. There are wives who are so 
filled with a sense of their importance to the 
world at large that they abandon their hus- 
bands and children to do what they consider 
their life-work; but they are not admirable 
persons, and the fewer we have of them the 
better. 


Peter Blundell has a 
fancy for eccentric 


Oh, Mr. Bidgood 


titles. His first story to attract attention 
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Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


You can use these tourists’ cheques like actual money for hotel bills, pur- 
chases, railway and steamship fares, or cash them without charge at any 
one of 50,000 banks. They are issued by thousands of American Banks, under 
authority of the American Bankers’ Association. They are safe to carry, 
because they require your counter-signature to make them good and may be 
replaced if lost or stolen. 


“A.B.A.” (American Bankers Association) Cheques Get them at your Bank 
afford you all the conveniences of an International currency Aah for duwvlbtinn bested, Bom 


combined with the safety of bank drafts. No identification, bank ts not yet supplied with 


beyond your counter-signature, is required. “A.B.A.” Cheques, write tor inform- 
ation as to where they can be ob- 


Each $10—$20—$50 or $100 Cheque is engraved with tained tm your vicinity. 
its value in the money of the principal nations. You know BANKERS TRUST CO. New York City 
each day exactly how much you are spending in American 
money as well as in foreign money. 


“A.B.A” Cheques are the only Travelers’ Cheques which 
can be accepted under the law for United States Customs 
Duties. They are making money matters simple and safe for 
American tourists in every part of the civilized world. 


Be sure that you get 


A.B.A’ :tic= Cheques 
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This road is 


Roads around New National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. Constructed 
with “Tarvia X”, 


three years old— 


ERE is a Tarvia-built road that for 

three years has carried the heavy 
trafic of sightseers to the New National 
Museum in Washington. 


Ordinary macadam would have lasted 
but a few months in this location. 


The addition of ““Tarvia X’’ as a 
binder, when the road was constructed, 
has been sufficient to keep the surface 
in splendid condition for three years, 
with the prospect of very little main- 
tenance expense in the near future. 


Tarvia is a dense, viscid coal tar pro- 
duct of great bonding power. It intro- 
duces an element of plasticity in the 
roadway and binds the stone in a tough 


matrix. Internal friction under heavy 
loads is prevented. Water runs off the 
surface instantly, and the tarviated 
macadam will not ravel on slopes. The 
surface is automobile-proof, producing 
no dust. 


Tarviated macadam in the end costs no 
more than ordinary macadam— its first 
cost is a little higher, but its maintenance 
cost is very much lower. 


Tarvia is made in three grades: 
‘< : v9 - " cay & 
Tarvia X’’ is suitable for building 
. Ti . ; 
Tarvia-macadam roads; “Tarvia A’’ 
se . ’* . . 
and ‘Tarvia B’’ are thinner grades suit- 
able for roads already in use, to pre- 
serve them and make them dustless. 


Booklets free on request. 
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was called “The Finger of Mr. Blee.” 
His latest contribution to the gaiety of na- 
tions is called “Oh, Mr. Bidgood”’ (Lane). 
The sub-title of this story describes it as a 
nautical comedy. It might better be de- 
scribed as a nautical farce. At any rate, it 
is good fooling and has many laughs in it. 
It is clever fooling, too; for Mr. Blundell has 
a pretty wit. He is, to borrow the late W. 
S. Gilbert’s description of Beerbohm Tree’s 
Hamlet, “funny without being vulgar.” 
Mr. Bidgood is the chief engineer of a ship 
that traversed the waters in which the 
Russo-Japanese War was fought. Among 
the people on board the ship were, in the 
first place, its officers, and a number of pas- 
sengers including two young Englishwomen. 
It was a motley crowd, and one that a writer 
of Mr. Blundell’s particular gifts knows well 
how to handle. 


If you want to know how 

The Goldfish a wealthy man feels to- 
ward wealth, read “The Goldfish” (Cen- 
tury), which is supposed to be the confes- 
sions of a successful man. There is no 
author’s name on the title-page. Whoever 
this author may be, he professes to write 
from within the sacred circle of smart so- 
ciety. He tells us that he was a corporation 
lawyer and that he began his career in New 
York on a salary of one hundred dollars a 
month. At the age of fifty we find him with 
a family of five children and seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year tolive upon. Where- 
as in the early days he waited upon himself, 
it takes sixteen servitors to wait upon him in 
his new surroundings. He does not seem to 
enjoy life very much. He gets very little 
out of his family in the way of satisfaction, 
and the only two things that he confesses 
that he really enjoys are his afternoon cock- 
tail and the first courses of his dinner. There 
is a lot of cynicism in this book, and it may 
be that it does portray the inner life of men 
who have got rich too quickly — those who 
are suffering from what has been described 
as “‘nervous prosperity.”” Of course, the 
man who wrote the book is not the man 
about whom it is written. Some one who 
knows how to write has made a composite 
photograph, of a handful of millionaires and 
thrown his picture at the public so that those 
of us who are not millionaires can take what 
comfort to ourselves we may in the fact that 
while all that glistens may not be gold, 
even when it be it does not necessarily carry 
happiness with :t. 





; Demetra Vaka’s 
A Child of the, Orient 6. Chita of the 


Orient” (Houghton, Mifflin) is more truth 
than fiction. The author is a Greek who 
spent her early life in. Turkey. She was 
educated in France and married in the 
United States. She has written other books, 
and although they have come under the 
head of fiction there is much of fact in them. 
There is no one who can write of the inside 
life of the Orient as can Demetra Vaka, who 
in private life is Mrs. Kenneth Brown. She 
tears the veil from the faces of Oriental 
women and shows them to be women — 
and much like women of the Occident, when 
you get right down into their hearts. 


The Fortunate Youth W. J-hecteis aw 

gayest and most 
inconsequential self in his latest novel, “The 
Fortunate Youth” (John Lane). The For- 
tunate Youth in question buds in the gutter 
but blossoms in the primrose path. There 
is a thoroughly Lockian description of the 
hero, Paul, making his first acquaintance 
with Beauty. The story is like a fairy tale, 
and ends as a fairy tale should. It belongs 
to the “ Beloved Vagabond”’ class. 


BOOKS THAT ARE TALKED ABOUT 
FICTION 


The Salamander. By Owen JouNsON. 

Idle Wives. By James OprENHEIM. 

The Lady and Her Husband. By Amber REEVES. 

Rung Ho! By Tatsort Munpy. 

A Child of the Orient. By Demertra Vaka. 

The Heart's Country. By Mary HEATON Vorse. 

The Fortunate Youth. By W. J. Locke. 

The Last Shot. By Freperick PALMER. 

The Blindness of Virtue. By Cosmo HamiLton. 

The Incandescent Lily. By Gouverneur Morris. 

Chance. By JoserH ConrapD 

World’s End. By Amé.ie Rives. 

The Women We Marry. By Artuur STANWOOD 
PIER. 

Dodo's Daughter. By E. F. Benson. 

Quick Action. By Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 

One Year of Pierrot. By Pierrot’s MoTuer. 


BOOKS OTHER THAN FICTION 


They Who Knock on Our Gates. By Mary Antin. 

America Through the Spectacles of an Oriental 
Diplomat. By Wu Tine Fane. 

My Autobiography. By S.S. McC.ure. 

The Renatssance of Motherhood. By Eten Key. 

Ancient Rome and Modern America. By GucG.t- 
ELMO FERRERO. 

Pést Impressions. SimEON STRUNSKY. 

My First Years as a Frenchwoman. By Mary 
Kinc Wopp!IncToNn 

The Danse. By the Kinneys. 
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“NO, SAH! AH DON'T WANT NO ‘STUBSTUTE’. AH WANT CREAM O° WHEAT.” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Ca. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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